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FOREWORD 


This scholarly study by historians Unrau and Williss deals with a 
bewildering but exciting time approximately a half century ago when an 
extraordinary combination of circumstances occurred, having profound and 
lasting effect upon the National Park Service and leading, moreover, to 
sweeping changes in the Nation's ways of conserving and using its 


important historic piaces. 


Horace Albright became the second director of the Service in the 
same year (1929) in which Herbert Hoover was inaugurated President of 
the United States. Also it happened in that year that the stock market 
collapsed and the Great Depression descended upon the country, forcing 
public attention to shifi abruptly from international matters where it so 


long had been centered to urgent new economic and social issues. 


The new public mood, demanding positive governmenta! action in 
dealing with the many problems now arising, fitted nicely the natural 
inclinations of the incoming director, who, skillful administrator in the 
Service as he had already demonstrated, was nevertheless a man of 
unusual imagination and daring, quick to seize udo0n innovative solutions 
to unusually complicated problems. Intuitively, too, Mr. Albright sensed 
the fact that the President, despite a certain cautious nature, greatly 
desired to do whatever he could to alleviate the harsh realities of the 
Depression--even to the extent of putting into operation his own special 
kind of "New Deal." 


So the director had scarcely taken up his new duties in the Service 
before he was involved in the construction of the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway, extending from above Georgetown all the way to Mount 
Vernon; also in the development with congressional approval of two new 
major parks, Shenandoah and Great Smoky Mountains, with connecting 
links, the Skyline Drive and the Blue Ridge Parkway; and, as if all this 
were not enough, Mr. Albright had persuaded those just then engaged in 
the program for George Washington's birthplace to turn over the site to 
the Service along with sufficient funds to complete the "restoration" and 


to ensure its temporary custody and maintenance. 
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Last but certainly not least among the interests demanding the 
director's attention was the tremendous plan for a new “monument” to be 
called Colonial, including Jamestown, Yorktown, and Williamsburg in 
Virginia. All three historic sites were to be connected by a parkway, 
and in this connection was the astonishing proposal of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., to “restore” in its entirety colonial Williamsburg. Mr. 
Rockefeller, already a warm friend of the Service and of Mr. Albright 
himself, was ready to help acquire the lands necessary for the Service's 
construction of the proposed parkway, just as he had recentiy helped in 
the Grand Teton-Jackson Hole park project in Wyoming and earlier at 


Acadia Nationa! Park in Maine. 


A busy Albright could still find time to plan in 1931 the giant 
celebration and pageant at Yorktown, commemorating the 150th 
anniversary of the surrender there of Lord Cornwallis to General 
Washington. Among the thousands in attendance that bright October day 
were President Herbert Hoover himself and his cabinet as well as the 
thirteen governors of states representing the original colonies. One of 
these was Franklin D. Roosevelt, and another distinguished guest was the 
grand old warrior of World War One fame, Generali John J. Pershing. 
The Yorktown affair proved to be an unqualified success, let it be noted, 
and it had the effect of putting the Service very high in the public mind 
as an agency concerned with the protection and skillful use of a major 
historic site. With the momentum thus engendered, it was perhaps less 
difficult in 1932-33 to persuade Congress to set aside under Service 
jurisdiction another great historic shrine, to be known henceforth as the 
Morristown (New Jersey) National Historical Park. 


The emergence in 1933 of a full scale Branch of Historic Sites and 
Buildings, the product of a series of "New Deal" measures and therefore 
at first temporary in nature, followed logically certain earlier steps taken 
by the National Park Service in the field of historical preservation and 
use. In this connection, the creation in 1930 of Colonia! and George 
Washington's birthplace "monuments" in Virginia as wel! as the passage by 
Congress of the Morristown National Historical Park bill in 1933 naturally 
deserve attention. Then, too, in 1931, linked with plans for the 
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never-to-be-forgotten Yorktown pageant and celebration, there had been 
organized within the Branch of Education and Interpretation a so-called 
"Division of History," and that in turn had given rise to the appointment 


of a chief historian and two field park historians. 


Plans for the new historical branch were underway almost as soon as 
the chief historian entered upon his duties, but, lacking at that juncture 
the necessary funds for the project, it remained for developments 
transpiring in the first year of the administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to make possible the decision to proceed. First, with the 
far-reaching reorganization of government, there were transferred that 
year to the Service from several other departments and agencies a great 
galaxy of historic places including the national military parks and 
monuments, the Statue of Liberty, the Spanish forts of St. Augustine, 
Florida, and Fort McHenry at Baltimore, the scene of the writing of the 


Nationa! Anthem. 


The second major development at that time was the launching of 
numerous “New Deai" programs (like the “alphabet series," beginning with 
the CCC and followed by projects such as the PWA, the FERA, and 
WPA), designed in each case to give government employment to people out 
of work. It may require a bit of imagination out of the ordinary to find 
a logical connection between a CCC operation in a newly acquired military 
park, placed there to deve'op trails and markers or for maintenance 
purposes, and the realization of a new Branch of History and the 
appointment of large numbers of individuals designated as "historical 
technicians" to perform a variety of duties within the Service. 
Nevertheless, the connecting link, however tenuous and difficult to see, 


was established. 


As a result, the chief historian, now placed in administrative charge 
of the new branch, sought to fill a myriad of new positions; and in the 
weeks and months that followed, hectic in the extreme though they were, 
this task was fulfilled, as well as the responsibility for training scores of 
new recruits ("academic greenhorns" they sometimes were called), so that 
eventually they night look forward to becoming bona fide Park Service 


professionals. 
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Then, of course, there were many other demands upon the acting 
chief of the new branch. He was expected to visit each of the newly 
acquired historical areas and overlook the work of the personnel there; 
he was also expected to visit and investigate many places being suggested 
by members of Congress and their clients for possible inclusion in the 
Service; and then there were numerous calls for special appearances at 
meetings on the "Hill" and before congressional committees, as well as 
requests to speak upon the theme of history within the Service; and in 
certain instances, too, the chief historian might be expected merely to act 
as an official representative of his organization at whatever occasion there 
might be. On a certain Fourth of July, for example, the "chief" traveled 
to Antietam and delivered the principal address of the day, after which 
with a police escort leading the way he was taken aii the way to 
Gettysburg, where, being the official representative of the Department of 
the Interior, he sat directly behind the President (Mr. Roosevelt) while 
listening to the speech there being delivered. Each "chore," while 
certainly interesting and challenging, could be time consuming, too, so 
that on many occasions there just did not seem to be enough hours and 
days in which to get the work done. 


Nevertheless, the time came in 1935 to design and write, and then to 
persuade Congress to enact, a Historic Sites Act, providing a formal and 
legal basis for the branch within the Service and las . the foundation 
for a national program of permanent nature in the field of historic site 
preservation, all of course under National Park Service leadership. With 
this task accomplished, the moment had come for the realization finally of 
the grand design envisioned by Horace Albright and shared by him with 
this writer in their first legendary encounter so long ago in a railroad 
Station ir Omaha, Nebraska. 


By Dr. Verne E. Chatelain, the 
first chief historian of the 
National Park Service, Department 
of the Interior 

(Chatelain's portrait, ca. early 
1930s, appears on the following 


page) 
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PREFACE 


The foliowing study, which examines one of the most significant 
decades in the development of the National Park Service, is one of the 
first in what will be a series of administrative histories of the National 
Park Service. Initiated by NPS Chief Historian Edwin C. Bearss, the 
administrative history program will result in studies that will not only be 
of importance to managers in the Service, but will be of interest to the 


general student as well. 


Any study is the result of the combined efforts of a number of 
people, and this one is no exception. Edwin C. Bearss initiated the 
program, gave us the project, and was a source of encouragement 
throughout preparation of the project. Barry Mackintosh, NPS Bureau 
Historian, provided general administrative oversight of the project. 
Harry Butowsky, Historian, WASO, supplied us with his study on 
nomenclature and the supporting documentation for it. Bem Levy, senior 
historian in the Washington office, helped us to find material on the NPS 
Advisory Board and shaved his insights into the historic Sites Act of 
1935. Gerald Patten, Assistant Manager, and Nan V. Rickey, Chief, 
Branch of Cultural Resources, Mid-Atlantic/North Atlantic Team, Denver 
Service Center, provided encouragement for the project and released us 
from team-related work so that we could work on it. 


John Luzader took time from his own work to read drafts and offer 
valuable advice. Mr. VLuzader also supplied us with information that he 
had uncovered in his own research. David Nathanson, Chief, Branch of 
Library and Archival Services, Harpers Ferry Cenier, and members of his 
staff, Richard Russell and Ruth Ann Herriot, provided us with useful 
suggestions relative to the availability of manuscript and printed materials 
for the study. Tom tLucke, Environmental Coordinator, Southwest 
Regional Office, sent us material on Gila Cliff Dwellings National 
Monument. Ruth Larison, Rocky Mountain Regional Office Library was 
helpful in obtaining material. Shirley Luikens, Advisory Boards and 


Commissions, Washington office, assisted us in locating relevant material 
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in her office. Douglas Caldwell, Anthropology Division, Washington 
office, provided us with a draft of William C. Tweed's “Parkitecture: 


Rustic Architecture In the Nationa! Parks.” 


One of the unexpected benefits of undertaking this study has been 
the opportunity to contact a number of former Park Service people who 
were active in the 1930s. We are indebted to al! those who took the time 
to set down their reactions to the events. Particular thanks goes to 
George A. Palmer, who sent us additional information and made helpful 


suggestions. 


Additionally, thanks go to the staffs of the various libraries we 
visited: Library of Congress; National Archives; Bancroft Library, 
Manuscripts Division, University of California, Berkeley; University 
Research Library, Division of Special Collections, UCLA; Department 
Library and Law Library, Department of Interior; and University of 
Colorado, Government Publications Division, Boulder, Colorado. 


Finally, Helen Athearn of the Mid-Atlantic/North Atlantic Team, 
Denver Service Center, did the paper work associated with the project, 
and Evelyn Steinman typed the manuscript. 


Harlan D. Unrau 
G. Frank Williss 
December 1982 
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CHAPTER ONE--"“They have grown up like Topsy": Administration of 


American Parks Before 1933 


Todey, the 14,627 people cr the National Park Service are 
responsiole for the administration of 334 units that comprise the National 
Park System.* This ts a far cry from the day some fifty-five years ago, 
when eleven people manned the central office in Washington D.C., and 
the National Park System consisted of fifteen national parks and twenty 


national monuments.” 


The development of the National Park Service and the system it 
administers was evolutionary. This study examines one phase in this 
process--the 1930s. In that decade--surely one of | © most significant and 
creative in the service's history--both the org. zation and the system it 


administers were transformed. 


1. Remarks of Walter L. Fisher, in Proceedings of the National Park 
Conference Held at Yellowstone National Park, September 11 and 12, 1911 
(Washington, D.C., 1912), p. 3. At this time, Fisher was speaking only 
of the national parks. 


2 index, National Park System and Related Areas, 1982. The total 
includes the recentiy-authorized Harry S. Truman Nationa! Historical site, 
and excludes cemeteries. 


There are presentiy twenty-one different types of units in the 
system: National Parks (48), Nationa! Monuments (78), National 
Preserves (12), National Lakeshores (4), National Rivers ('1), National 
Seashores (10), National Historic Sites (63), National Memorials (23), 
National Military Parks (19), National Battlefield Parks (3), National 
Battlefields (10), National Battlefield Sites (1), National Cemeteries (14, 
administered in conjunction with associated units), National Historical 
Parks (26), National Recreation Acres (17), National Parkways (4), 
National Scenic Trails (1), Parks (other) (10), National Capita! Parks 
(1), White House (1), National Mall (1). 


3. Donald C. Swain, Wilderness Defender: Horace M. Albright and 
Conservation (Chicago, 1970), p. 82; Ronald F. Lee, Family Tree of the 
National Park System (Philadelphia, 1972), pp. 10, 14, 18-19. 


Lee's work contains a number of errors, these have been corrected 
wherever possible using the Index, National Park System and Related 
Areas, 1982. Dates given in the following refer to authorization, or in 
case of national monuments, to proctamation. 
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A. National Parks and Monuments Under the Department of the 
Interior, 1872-1916 


Any history of the National Park Service does not begin with 


the establishment of the bureau. Rather, it must begin some forty-five 
years earlier, on March 1, 1872. On that day, President Uiysses S. 
Grant signed an act that set aside a "tract of land... near the 
head-waters of the Yellowstone River ...as a public park or 


pleasuring-Ground for the benefit and enjoyment of the people. "* 


The creation of Yellowstone National Park was the worla's first 
attempt to preserve a large wilderness area as a national park. The 
national park idea, as expressed first there, quite rightly may te 
considered to be one of America's unique contributions to world 
civilization.» Ne,ther the president nor Congress realized what they had 
done, however, would be emulated all over the worid. Nor did the 
Yellowstone National Park enabling act nor the separate acts that 
established additional national parks that followed represent a conscious 


effort to create a national park system.° 


4. “An Act to set apart a certain tract of land lying near the headwaters 
of the Yellowstone River as a Public Park." 17 Stat. 32 (March 1, 1872). 


This is not to ignore the ideas or events that preceeded the creation 
of Yellowstone National Park. It is believed, rather, that such a 
discussion is not appropriate here. A growing body of literature that 
examines the growth of the park idea in 19th century America is 
available. See, for example, Alfrea Runte, National Parks: The 
American Experience (Lincoln, Nebraska, 1979); Leo Marx, The Machine 
in the Garden: Technology and the Pastoral Ideal in America (New York, 
1964); and Roderick Nash, Wilderness and the American Mind (New 
Haven, 1967). 


2. Roderick Nash, “The American’ invention of National Parks," 
American Quarterly (Fal! 1970), p. 726. 


6. “The National Park Service and its Future," Speech by Horace M. 
Albright, 1939. Horace M. Alb, ight Papers, Box 149, Department of 
Special Collections, University Research Library, University of Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles, California; “Introductory Remarks by Hon. Walter 
L. Fisher, Secretary of Interior," in U.S. Department of Interior, 
Proceedings of the National Park Conference Heid at the Yellowstone 
National Park, September 11 and 12, 1911 (Washington D.C., 1912), p. 3. 
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Between 1872 and August 16, 1916, when a bureau to administer 
them was finally established, Congress set aside fourteen additional 
national parks: Mackinac Island (March 3, 1875), Sequoia (September 25, 
1890), Yosemite (October 1, 1890), General Grant (October 1, 1890), 
Mount Rainier (March 22, 1899), Crater Lake (May 22, 1902), Wind Cave 
(January 9, 1903), Sullys Hill (April .27, 1904), Platt (June 29, 1906 ), 
Mesa Verde (June 29, 1905), Glacier (May 11, 1910), Rocky Mountain 
(January 26, 1913), Hawaii (August 1, 1916), and Lassen Volcanic 
(August 9, 1916)./ 


In the meantime, a growing number of people, scholars and 
non-scholars alike, were becoming increasingly concerned over the 
destruction of the nation's antiquities, and loss, therefore, of a 
considerable body of knowledge about its past. Of particular concern was 
the damage _ inflicted by the "pothunters" on the prehistoric 
cliff-dwellings, pueblos, and Spanish missions in the Southwest, although 
sites elsewhere were certainiy not immune .° In 1906, following a lengthy, 
if uncoordinated campaign, Representative John F. Lacey of lowa secured 


passage of his “Act For the Preservation of American Antiquities. "9 


The Antiquities Act provided for the creation of a new kind of 
reservation. Thereafter certain objects of historic, prehistoric, or 
scientific interest could be declared “national monuments." Avoiding the 


cumbersome legislative process required for the establishment of national 


7. Lee, Family Tree, p. 10. Mackinac Island National Park was ceded 
to the State of Michigan in 1895. Sullys Hill was later converted to a 
game preserve, General Grant was incorporated in Kings Canyon National 
Park, and Platt was incorporated in a national recreation area. 


8. Ronaid F. Lee, The Antiquities Act of 1906 (Washington D.C., 
1970), passim. Alfred Runte places the Antiquities Act in a philosophical 
context in his National Parks, pp. 71-74. 


9. 34 Stat. L. 225 (June 8, 1906). Ronald Lee did an excellent job of 
describing the legislative history of the 1906 act, as well as the earlier, 
unsuccessful efforts. Antiquities Act, pp. 47-77. 
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parks, the act authorized the president to set aside such sites on the 


public lands by proclamation. "9 


Of particular importance to this study, the Antiquities Act did not 
place administrative responsibility of all national monuments in one 
agency. Rather, jurisdiction over a particular monument wou!c remain 
with “the Secretary of the department having jurisdiction over the lands 
on which said antiquities are located." As a result, both the 
Agriculture and War departments as well as Interior would administer 
monuments until 1933, when Executive Order 6166 transferred all to the 


Department of the interior. '¢ 


In 1911 Frank Bond, chief clerk of the General Land Office, 


ventured that, differences in process of establishment aside, national 
parks and monuments were as alike as "two peas in a pod." !3 In practice 
his observation had a certain. validity. Three of the monuments 


administered by the Interior Department later formed nuclei of national 


parks. '4 Additionally, several national monuments administered by the 


Department of Agriculture--Lassen Peak and Cinder Cone, Grand Canyon, 


and Mount Olympus--became national parks. '> 


10. Section 2, 34 Stat. L. 225. The act did not prohibit Congress from 
establishing national monuments. In the case of Chalmette and Colonial, 
they did just that 


11. In the case of private lands donated to the federa! government, 
administrative responsibility would go to the Secretary of the interior. 


12. Administration of monuments by the departments of Agriculture and 
War is discussed on pp. 35-42. 


13. Proceedings of the National Park Conference, 1911, p. 100. Much of 
the same sentiment was echoed by Horace Albright in 1917. U.S. 
Department of the Interior, Report of the Director of the National Park 
Service to the Secretary of Interior for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 
1917 and the Travel Season, 1917 (Washington D.C., 1917), pp. op. 4-5. 


14. Mukuntuweap became Zion National Park, Sieur de Monts became 
Acadia National Park, and Petrified Forest National Monument became 
Petrified Forest National Park. Lee, Family Tree, p. 8. 


15. Itbid., pp. 33-34. The Forest Service administered those monuments 
under the jurisdiction of the Agriculture Department. 


11 
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~~ 
Yet, as difficult as it was sometimes to perceive, there was *a 


difference between national parks and national monuments. Through the 
period under discussion, at least, the difference would be reflected in the 
administration of the two areas. Generally, the monuments were smaller, 
although this distinction disappeared when one considered Katmai and 
Glacier Bay national monuments, which were 2,792,137 and 2,803,137 acres 
respectively. '® Aithough obviously a most subjective thing, the national 
parks were generally thought to have met some higher standards than did 


; 17 
the national monuments--were areas of outstanding scenic grandeur. 


Administratively, national monuments were areas deemed to be worthy 
of preservation, and were set aside as a means of protection from 
encroachment. A _ national park, on the other hand, was an area that 


would be developed to become a "convenient resort for people to enjoy." "8 


On September 24, 1906, President Theodore Roosevelt issued a 
proclamation setting aside Devils Tower, a 650-foot-high volcanic shaft on 
the Wyoming plains, as the first national monument. '? Between that date 


16. U.S. Department of Interior, Glimpses of Our National Monuments 
(Washington D.C., 1926), pp. 1-2; Lee, Family Tree, p. 19. 


17. Horace Albright to Stephen Mather, October 23, 1919, Albright 
Papers; Frank Pinckley to Horace Albright, September 25, 1924, and 
Pinckley to Stephen Mather, September 25, 1924, File, Carlsbad National 
Monument, New Mexico, Records of Horace M. Albright, Records of the 
National Park Service, Record Group 79, National Archives. 


18. General Superintendent Robert Marshall in 1916, in U. S. Department 
of Interior, Annual Report of the General Superintendent and Landscape 
Engineer of National Parks to the Secretary of Interior, 1916 (Washington 
D.C., 1916), p. 5. A similar idea was expressed in Jenks Cameron, The 
Nationa! Park Service, Its History, Activities, and Organization (New 
York, 1922), p. 7; U. S. Department of Interior, General Information 
Regarding the National Monuments Set Aside Under the Act of Congress 
Approved June 8, 1906 (Washington D.C., 1917), pp. 5-6; "Guardian of 
our National Parks, March 15, 1924," unidentified newspaper article in 
Scrapbook, Vol. 10, Stephen A. Mather Collection, Manuscript Division, 
Bancroft Library, University of California at Berkeley, Berkeley, 
California; and "Handling the Parks," Saturday Evening Post, June 24, 
1916, in Scrapbook, Vol. 4, Mather Collection. 


19. Lee, Family Tree, p. 14. 
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and August 25, 1916, Presidents Roosevelt, William H. Taft, and Woodrow 
Wilson set aside nineteen more sites to be administered by the Department 


of the Interior. 


Seven of those sites were of historical or prehistorical significance: 
El! Morro (December 8, 1906), Montezuma Castle (December 8, 1906), 
Chaco Canyon (March 11, 1907), Tumacacori (September 15, 1908), Navajo 
(March 20, 1909), Gran Quivera (November 1, 1909), and _ Sitka 
(March 23, 1910).°° 


Twelve others, like Devils Tower, were of scienti*fic significance. 
With the exception of Sieur de Monts (July 8, 1916) in Maine, they were 
in the West: Petrified Forest (December 18, 1906), Muir Woods 
(January 9, 1908), Natural Bridges (April 16, 1908), Lewis and Clark 
Cavern (May 11, 1908), Mukuntuweap (July 31, 1909), Shoshone Cavern 
(September 21, 1909), Rainbow Bridge (May 30, 1910), Colorado (May 24, 
1911), Papago Saguaro (January 31, 1914), Dinosaur (October 4, 1915), 
and Capulin Mountain (August 9, 1916).°! 


The twelve national parks and thirteen national monuments that 
existed before 1910 had, in the words of Secretary of the Interior Walter 


L. Fisher, “grown up like topsy ."* 


Congress had set aside certain 
areas, and had provided meager funds for their administration. It had 
not, however, provided for any central administrative machinery, other 


than assigning that function to the Secretary of the Interior 


20. Ibid., p. 14. Sitka was a small monument established to protect a 
Russian soldier's burying ground in Alaska. The rest were in Arizona 
and New Mexico. 


21. Ibid., p. 14. Additionally, Pinnacles National Monument in California 
was transferred from the Forest Service on December 12, 1910. 
Three--Lewis and Clark Caverns, Shoshone Caverns, and Papago 
Saguaro--were eventually abolished. 


22. Proceedings of the National Park Conference, 1911, p. 3. 
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The Department of the Interior displayed little more interest in the 
parks than did Congress. Before 1910, no official or division in interior 
was anything more than nominaily responsible for the national parks. 
What little attention was given then came from whomever had extra time, 


or the inclination to do so.“ 


This meant that there existed, into the second decade of the 
century, essentially no central administration for the national parks. Nor 
had there been any effort to spell out a general national administrative 


policy for the parks before 1915, when Mark Daniels so attempted .““ 


Although the Secretary of the Interior was responsibie for the 
administration of the parks, any actual control existed on paper only. 
Each of the twelve national parks was a separate administrative unit, run 
as well, or as poorly, as the politically-appointed superintendent did 
so. Congress meade no general appropriation for the national parks; 
money was made available to each separate park. The amount received 
varied, generally, in a direct ratio to the superintendent's political 
influence.°° As late as 1916, rangers were appointed by the individual 


parks, not the department, and could not be transferred from park to 


23. A number of people have described the administration of the national 
parks before 1916. See, for example, Annual Report of the Director of 
the National Park Service, 1917, pp. 2-3; 1923, p. 2; Paul Herman Buck, 
The Evolution of the National Park System of the United States 
(Washington D.C., 1946), pp. 43-45; Cameron, National Park Service, 
assim; Donald C. Swain, "The Passage of the National Park Service Act 
of 1916," Wisconsin Magazine of History, 50 (Autumn 1966), 4-6. 


24. Annual Report of the General Superintendent, 1915, p. 8. 


25. U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Public Lands, A Bill to 
Establish a National Park Service and for other Purposes, Hearings on HR 
104, 63rd ~Cong., 2nd Sess., April 29, 1914, p. 4; Buck, National Park 


System, p. 43. 


26. Ibid.; Walter L. Fisher, "The Need For a National Parks Bureau," 
American Civic Association, Series 11 (December 1912), pp. 3-4. 
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ne 


park.“/ lt was no easier to transfer equipment between parks, nor were 


approaches to common problems often shared .°° 


In his 1914 testimony on a bill to create a National Park Service, 
Secretary of the Interior Adolph C. Miller stated that the situation “is not 
so serious, but it is very bad."29 Miller was an optimist. Physical 
developments in the national parks, particularly with respect to sanitation 
facilities, were hopelessly inadequate for the growing number of park 
visitors. >” Mount Rainier, Crater Lake, Mesa Verde, and Glacier national 
parks received little more than custodial care.>" The civilian 
administrators had early proven themselves incapable in Yellowstone, 
Sequoia, General Grant, and Yosemite, and had been replaced by the 
Army .>* Although the army officers performed a creditable job, the 
arrangement in Yellowstone, at least, resulted in a most confusing 


administration at the park level: 


All appropriations for improvements were expended by an office 
of the Engineer Corps who was completely independent of the 
Interior Department or the park = superintendent. The 


27. Annual Report of the General Superintendent, 1916, p. 13. 


28. Buck, National Park System, p. 44; Horace J. McFarland, “Are the 
Parks Worthwhile?" American Civic Association, Series 11 (December 
1912), pp. 18-20. 


29. Hearings on HR 104, p. 10. 


30. Annual Report of the General Superintendent, 1916, p. 15. The 
number of visitors rose from 69,018 in 1908 to 235,193 in 1914. Cameron, 
National Park Service, p. 137. 


It was a protest over conditions in the parks that eventualiy brought 
Stephen Mather to Washington. Robert Shankland, Steve Mather of the 
National Parks (New York, 1951), p. 7. 


31. Annual Report of the Secretary of Interior, pp. 55-67. Quoted in 
Swain, "National Park Service Act," p. 5. 


32. Swain, “National Park Service Act," pp. 4-5; H. Duane Hampton, 
"The Army and the National Parks," Forest History 10 (October 1966), 
pp. 3-17. 
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management and protection was in the nages of an army officer 
appointed by the Secretary of War. 


Administrative!y, the national monuments under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of the Interior were separate from the national parks. 
From the passage of the Antiquities Act until the creation of the National 
Park Service, the General Land Office was responsible for tne 


administration of the national monuments. >" 


Having a clearly defined responsibility in this case did not mean, 
however, more efficient administration. Congress steadfastly refused to 
appropriate even the modest sum of $5,000 requested for preservation, 
administration, and protection of all units. 2> When an appropriation was 


finally made in 1916, it was only $3,500. 7 


Because no appropriation was forthcoming it was not possible to 
provide on-site custod:s' care. The person charged with immediate 
supervision of Montezuma Castle, Petrified Forest, Tumacacori, and Navajo 
national monuments, for example, was Grutz W. Helm, whose office was in 


Los Angeles. dd 


The story that emerges from the records is one of decay, spoliation, 
and vandalism of the national monuments. It is little wonder that the 
commissioner requested in 1913 that responsibility for the national 


monuments be transferred from his bureau back to tie department. °° 


33. Buck, National Park System, p. 43. 


34. U.S. Department of Interior, Report of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office to the aegeetery of Interior for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1907 (Washington D.C., 1907), p. 24; ; Ibid. 1916, pp. 49-50. 


35. Ibid., 1911, pp. 37-38; 1912, p. 38; 1913, p. 30; and 1914, p. 50. 


36. Ibid., 1916, p. 62. 


37. U.S. Department of Interior, Reports of the Department of Interior 
for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1913. Administative Reports in 2 
volumes (Washington D. C., 1914), 1:867. 


38. Annual Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 1913, 
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In many respects, Tumacacori National Monument was a special case, 
because the Forest Service actually administered the site at the local 
level, while ultimate jurisdiction remained in the Department of the 
Interior. This somewhat complicated matters. The problems of protection 


there, however, were illustrative of those that existed elsewhere. 


While responsible for the area, the Forest Service made no 
improvements, and the only direct supervision came when forest rangers 
happened to visit the site in the course of other duties, something that 


did not happen often. By August 1913, Forest Service personnel 
indicated that “Tumacacori Mission . . . is suffering misuse and is in a 
39 


very dilapidated condition." Recognizing that the estimated $5,000 
needed to prevent further deterioration would not be available, R.T. 
Galloway, acting Secretary ct Agriculture, requested that the Interior 


Department provide $100 to enclose a stock-proof fence. © 


The fence was constructed, but only after the money’ was 
transferred from the department to the bureau, then to the Chief of the 
Los Angeles Land Office Field Division, who, in turn authorized Robert 


Selkiak, forest supervisor in Tucson, to construct the fence. *" Selkiak 


then arranged for construction. 


The problems zrising from the lack of a central administrative 
organization diag not go unnoticed by the friends of the national parks. 
As early as 1908, a small group of enthusiasts, led by MHorace J. 
McFarland, president of the American Civic Association, began to lobby 


for the creation of a separate bureau to administer the parks. © Between 


39. R.T. Galloway to Secretary of Interior, August 15, 1913. Quoted in 
U.S. Department of Interior, Historic Structure Report, A History of the 
Anglo Period, Tumacacori National Monument, by A. Berle Ciemensen 
(Denver, 1977), p. 31. 


40. Ibid. 


41. G.W. Helm to Robert Selkiak, October 10, 1913. Quoted in 
Clemensen, Tumacacori, p. 31. 


42. Swain, "National Park Service Act," p. 5. 
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that date and 1916, some sixteen bills that proposed a new bureau to 


administer the parks were introduced in Congress. ° 


Within the Interior Department, too, the first steps were taken to 
centralize administration of the national parks. In 1910 the Secretary of 
the Interior came forward with a proposal for a park bureau and in 1911, 
a conference at Yellowstone Park represented the first formal! effort at 


cooperation at the park level.“ 


In the absence of legislation establishing a park bureau, successive 
Secretaries of the Interior--Walter L. Fisher and Franklin K. Lane--tried 
to place park administration on a more coherent basis. By the end of 
1910, general responsibility over the parks had been assigned to W. B. 


Acker, an assistant attorney in the secretary's office. 4° 


Acker was-7 also responsible for the Bureau of Education, 
eleemosynary (charitable) institutions in the District of Columbia, 
territories of Hawaii and Alaska, and the department's investigative 
staff. 7 Moreover, he had little money to expend, and a small staff at 
his disposal. He was, however, devoted to the national parks, and his 
efforts on their behalf represented the first, halting steps toward a 


centralized administration. 


in 1913 Secretary Lane upgraded park supervision and coordination 
to the assistant secretarial level and appointed Adolph C. Miller, 


43. Information provided by John F. Luzader. Mr. Luzader is currently 
preparing a history of professions in the National Park Service. 


44. Proceedings of the Nationai Park Conference, 1911. Similar 
conferences, attended by superintendents, concessioners, departmental 
officials, and other interested parties were held in 1912, 1915, and 1917. 


45. Swain, Albright, p. 41; Horace Albright, "The National Park 
Service, 1917-37," Reprint of article in American Planning and Civic 
Annual, 1937. Albright Papers, Box 162; Cameron... ii. al Park Service, 
pp. 8-10. 


46. Swain, Albright, p. 41; Cameron, Natio: | Park Service, pp. 5-8; 
Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1917, 
pp. 2-3. 
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chairman of the Department of Economics at Berkeley, to fill the 


ad 47 
position. 


Miller received instructions to solve the problem of park 
administration. The next year, he assigned direct administrative 
responsibility to a General Superintendent and Landscape Engineer of the 
National Parks. with offices in San Francisco.” Mark Daniels, a 
landscape engineer, filled the position on a part-time basis. while 
continuing in his private practice. When Daniels resigned before the end 
of the year, Robert C. Marshall of the U.S. Geological Survey became the 
first full-time administrator of the national parks. Not only was 
Marshall's position a full-time one, but he also had his office in 


Washington, p.c.*9 


The appointment of a full-time general superintendent of the national 
parks with at least a small staff to assist him would prove to be a 
significant step toward establishing a unitary and coherent administration 
of the national parks. >” The most important step taken by the Interior 
Department in that regard, however, was the hiring of Stephen T. Mather 
and Horace M. Albright. 


Albright arrived first--as a clerk in the office of Assistant Secretary 


Miller on May 31, 1913.>! The twenty-five-year-old Albright had already 


47. Swain, Albright, p. 41. Lane did not increase the salary, nor did 
he relieve Miller of the other duties that came with the position. 


48. Annual Report of the General Superintendent, 1915, p. 5S. 


49. Annual Report of the General Superintendent, 1916, pp. 4-5; 
Cameron, National Park Service, p. 10. 


50. The Civil Appropriation Act of July 1, 1916 (39 Stat. L., 309), 
provided for a staff of four. 


51. Interview of Horace Albright by Mr. Erskine, January 28, 1959. 
Transcript at library, Harpers Ferry Center, Harpers Ferry, West 
Virginia. A copy is also available at the Bancroft Library, University of 
California, Berkeley. 


For a scholarly biography of Albright, see Donald Swain's Wilderness 
Defender: Horace Albright and Conservation. 
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proven himself an abie administrator when he was directed to keep 
Mather, who replaced Miller as assistant secretary in January 1915, “out 


of trouble. ure 


The quietly efficient and tough-minded§ Albright’ perfectly 
complemented the energetic, extroverted, if sometimes erratic, Stepheri 
Mather.>> They quickly established a working relationship based on 
mutual trust and respect that is rare in any organization. Neither 
. 3 54 
expected to remain in government service for more than a year. 
Fortunately they did not leave as they had anticipated. The subsequent 
history of the national parks and the National Park Service is inextricably 


bound up with the careers of these two remarkable men. 


Stephen Mather was a self-made millionaire, whose success in the 
private sector rested as much on his publicity skills as it did on 
organization ability. it is small wonder, then, that his first inclination as 
Assistant Secretary of the interior was to launch a drive to give the 
national parks greater visibility. Directed by a former journalist, Robert 
35 Not 
only did park visitation increase dramatically that first year, but the 


Sterling Yard, the “educational campaign was a smashing success." 


resulting publicity played no little role in the successful effort to create a 
separate national park bureau.” 


52. Shankland, Steve Mather, pp. 7-8; Swain, Albright, p. 36. Miller 
resigned in January 1915 and became a member of the “ederal Reserve 
Bank Board. 


53. The best biography of Mather is Robert Shankland's Steve Mather 
and the National Parks. 


54. Interview, Albright by Erskine, January 28, 1959. 


95. U.S. Department of Interior, Progress in the Development of the 
National Parks, by Stephen T. Mather (Washington D.C., 1916), pp. 5-6; 


Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1917, pp. 
11-12; Shankland, Steve Mather, pp. 83-99. 


56. Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1923, 
p. 2. War in Europe, of course, contributed to increased travel in 
America. 
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B. National Park Service Administration, 1916-1933 
The decade-long effort to secure passage of a bill creating a 


parks bureau in the Department of the Interior had become bogged down 
by congressional indifference and a bitter conflict within the ranks of the 
conservationists. By the summer of 1916, however, those who championed 
the creation of a park bureau emerged victorious, and on August 25, 
President Woodrow Wilson signed “An Act to establish a National Part 


Service, and for other purposes.">’ 


The act provided for the creation of a National Park Service that 


would 


promote and reguiate the use of the Federa! areas known as 
national parks, monuments, and reservations hereinafter 
specified by such means and measures as conform to the 
fundamental purpose of the said parks, monuments, and 
reservations, which purpose is to conserve the scenery and the 
natural and historic objects and the wild life therein and to 
provide for the enjoyment of the same in such manner and by 
such means as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of 
future generations. 


As is so often the case, however, the act did not address a number of 
questions raised in the debates over it. Of particular importance here, it 
did not, as many of its supporters hoped it would, bring administration 
of all federal parks and monuments together in a single agency. That 
step would not be taken for nearly seventeen years. 


The act provided for appointment of a director, whose annual salary 
would be $4,500, an assistant director, chief clerk, draftsman, 
messenger, and “such other employees as the Secretary of the Interior 
shall deem necessary. .. ." Because no money for the new bureau was 


57. 39 Stat. 535. Swain, “National Park Service Act," gives a good 
overview of Mather's publicity campaign. The forthcoming study by John 
Luzader includes as clear a description of the icgislative history of the 
act as is available. 
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provided until April 17, 1917, the new organization could not be formed 
until that time, and the interim organization under Robert Marshall 


continued to function. 


Mather had originally intended that Marshall would be the first 
director of the new service. He had begun to lose confidence in 
Marshall's administrative ability, however, and at the end of the year, 


Marshall returned to his old position at Geologic Survey - 


Instead, Secretary Lane appointed Mather as first director and 
Albright as assistant director. Frank W. Griffith became chief clerk. 
Others in the office included Arthur —. Demaray and isabelle Story from 


Marshall's staff, Nobel J. Wilt, a messenger, and five clerks.™ 


The year 1917 was not the most propitious time for launching a new 
federal bureau. On April 6 of that year the nation entered World War |, 
and money and attention were naturally diverted to the war effort. To 
mane matters worse, Stephen Mather suffered a nervous collapse in 
January, and was hospitalized. it would be more than a year before he 
could return to work." That the agency took form, and was able to 
function as well as it did was a tribute to the ability of the 


twenty-seven-year-old acting director--Horace M. Albright. °° 


A wide range of policy and administrative issues, beyond the 
immediate organizational and funding questions, faced Albright and Mather 
when the latter returned to Washington. Relationships between the new 


98. 39 Stat. 535; Annual Report of the Director of the National Park 
Service, 1917. 


99. Shankland, Steve Mather, p. 107; Annual Report of the Director of 
the National Park Service, p. 2. 


60. This was Mather's second nervous coliapse. Interview of Albright 
by Erskine, January 28, 1959; Shankland, Steve Mather, pp. 11!-12. 


61. Shankland, Steve Mather, pp. 109-11; Annual Report of the Director 
of the National Park Service, 1917, p. 2; Swain, Aibright, pp. 64-65. 


62. Ibid. 
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central office and parks that traditionally nad been independent had to be 
established. Both men wanted to put park administration on a 
“business-like” basis, using the expertise found in other governmental 
agencies to avoid unnecessary growth. °3 Relationships with these 
organizations had to be worked out. The military still occupied 
Yellowstone National Park; as long as they were there, the National Park 
Service would iol nave full responsibiily for the areas in its charge. In 
@ wartime atmosphere, the very existence of parks was threatenea. A 
clear policy regarding development had to be formulated. The national 
monuments suffered from years of neglect. These units had to be 
incorporated fully into the park system, and an effective method of 
administering them was necessary. Finally, it was clear that some 
additional parks to round out the system were needed. Yet no clear 


standards for national parks had heretofore been enunciated. 


These issues could not be dealt with in a vacuum. What was 
needed, despite Mark Daniels' efforts to do sno in 1915, 4 was the 
articulation of a general policy that would provide a sound basis for 
administration of the National Park System. On May 13, 1918, a letter 


from Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane to Mather did just that: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Washington, May 13, 1918. 


Dear Mr. Mather: The National Park Service has been 
established as a bureau of this department just one year. 


63. Swain, Albright, p. 100; Annual Report of the Director of the 
National Park Service, 1918, pp. 11, 32-33; Stephen T. Mather, "Report 
on Do Functions of the National Park Service Overlap those of Other 
Bureaus?" [ ], pp. 1-2, K5410, Policy and Philosophy to 1929, HFC; 
"Memorandum of Agreement between the National Park Service and the 
Bureau of Public Roads Relating to the Construction and improvement of 
Roads and Trails in the National Parks and National Monuments," 1926, 
Albright Papers, Box 150; "Graphic Chart Showing Cooperation Between 
the National Park Service of the Department of Interior and the 
Departments and Bureaus of the Federal Government," 1919, corrected to 
1923 and 1932, Albright Papers, Box 150. 


64. Annual Report of the General Superintendent, 1915, pp. 5-8. 
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During this period our efforts have been chiefly directed 
toward the building of an effective organization while engaged 
in the performance of duties relating to the administration, 
protection, and improvement of the national parks = and 
monuments, as required by law. This constructive work is now 
completed. The new Service is fully organized; its personnel 
has been carefully chosen; it has been conveniently and 
comfortably situated in the new Interior Department Building; 
and it has been splendidly equipped for the quick and effective 
transaction of its business. 


For the information of the public an outline of the 
administrative policy to which the new Service will adhere may 
now be announced. This policy is based on three broad 
principles: "First, that the national parks must be maintained 
in absolutely unimpaired form for the use of future generations 
as well as those of our own time; second, that they are set 
apart for the use, observation, health, anc pleasure of the 
people; and third, that the national interest must dictate all 
decisions affecting public or private enterprise in the parks." 


Every activity of the Service is subordinate to the duties 
imposed upon it to faithfully preserve the parks for posterity in 
essentially their natural state. The commercial use of these 
reservations, except as specially authorized by law, or such as 
may be incidental to the accommodation and entertainment of 
visitors, will not be permitted under any circumstances. 


in all of the national parks except Yellowstone you may 
permit the grazing of cattle in isolated regions not frequented 
by visitors, and where no injury to the natural features of the 
parks may result from such use. The grazing of sheep, 
however, must not be permitted in any national park. 


In leasing lands for the operation of hotels, camps, 
transportation facilities, or other public service under strict 
Government control, concessioners should be confined to tracts 
no larger than absolutely necessary for the purposes of their 
business enterprises. 


You should not permit the leasing of park lands for 
summer homes. it is conceivable, and even exceedingly 
probable, that within a few years under a policy of permitting 
the establishment of summer hories in national parks, these 
reservations might become so generally settled as to exclude the 
public from convenient access to their streams, lakes, and other 
natural features, and thus destroy the very basis upon which 
this national playground system is being constructed. 


You should not permit the cutting of trees except where 
timber is needed in the construction of buildings or other 
improvements within the park and can be _ removed without 
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injury to the forests or disfigurement of the landscape, where 
the thinning of forests or cutting of vistas will improve the 
scenic features of the parks, or where their destruction is 
necessary to eliminate insect infestations or diseases common to 
forests and shrubs. 


In the construction of roads, trails, buildings, and other 
improvements, particular attention must be devoted always to 
the harmonizing of these improvements with the landscape. 
This is a most important item in our program of development 
and requires the employment of trained engineers who either 
possess a knowledge of landscape architecture or have a proper 
appreciation of the esthetic value of park lands. All 
improvements will be carried out in accordance with a 
preconceived plan developed with special reference to _ the 
preservation of the landscape, and comprehensive plans for 
future development of the national parks on an adequate scale 
will be prepared as funds are available for this purpose. 


Wherever the Federal Government has exclusive jurisdiction 
over national parks it is clear that more effective measures for 
the protection of the parks can be _ taken. The Federal 
Government has exclusive jurisdiction over the national parks in 
the States of Arkansas, Oklahoma, Wyoming, Montana, 
Washington, and Oregon, and also in the Territories of Hawaii 
and Alaska. We should urge the cession of exclu’ive 
jurisdiction over the parks in the other States, and particularly 
in California and Colorado. 


There are many private holdings in the national parks, 
and many of these seriously hamper the administration of these 
reservations. All of them shouid be eliminated as far as it is 
practicable to accomplish this purpose in the course of time, 
either through congressional appropriation or by acceptance of 
donations of these lands. Isolated tracts in important scenic 
areas should be given first consideration, of course, in the 
purchase of private property. 


Every opportunity should be afforded the public, wherever 
possible, to enjoy the national parks in the manner that best 
satisfies the individual taste. Automobiles and motorcycles will 
be permitted in all of the national parks; in fact, the parks will 
be kept accessible by any means practicable. 


All outdoor sports which may be maintained consistently 
with the observation of the safeguards thrown around the 
national parks by law will be heartily indorsed and aided 
wherever’ possible. Mountain climbing, horseback riding, 
walking, motoring, swimming, boating, and fishing will ever be 
the favorite sports. Winter sports will be developed in the 
parks that are accessible throughout the year. Hunting will 
not be permitted in any national park. 
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The educational, as well as the recreational, use of the 
national parks should be encouraged in every practicable way 
University and high-school classes in science will find special 
facilities for their vacation-period studies. Museums containing 
specimens of wild flowers, shrubs, and trees, and mounted 
animals, birds, and fish native to the parks and other exhibits 
of this character will be establishec as authorized. 


Low-priced camps operated by concessioners should be 
maintained, as well as comfortable and even luxurious hotels 
wherever the volume of travel warrants the establishment of 
these classes of accommodations. In each reservation, as funds 
are available, a system of free camp sites will be cleared, and 
these grounds will be equipped with adequate water and 
Sanitation facilities. 


As concessions in the national parks represent in most 
instances a large investment, and as the obligation to render 
service satisfactory to the department at carefully regulated 
rates is imposed, these enterprises must be given a large 
measure of protection, and generally speaking, competitive 
business should not be authorized where a concession is meeting 
our requirements, which, of course, will as nearly as possible 
coincide with the needs of the traveling public. 


All concessions should yield revenue to the _ Federal 
Government, but the development of the revenues of the parks 
should not impose a burden upon the visitor. 


Automobile fees in the parks should be reduced as the 
volume of motor travel increases. 


For assistance in the solution of administrative problems in 
the parks relating both to their protection and use the 
scientific bureaus of the Government offer facilities of the 
highest worth and authority. In the protection of the public 
health, for instance, the destruction of insect pests in the 
forests, the care of wild animals, and the propagation and 
distribution of fish, you shou'd utilize their hearty cooperation 
to the utmost. 


You should utilize to the fullest extent the opportunity 
afforded by the Railroad Administration in appointing a 
committee of western railroads to inform the traveling public 
how to comfortably reach the national parks; you should 
diligently extend and use the splendid cooperation developed 
during the last three years among chambers of commerce, 
tourist bureaus, and automobile highway associations for the 
purpose of spreading information about our national parks and 
facilitating their use and enjoyment; you should keep informed 
of park movements and park progress, municipal, county, and 
State, both at home and abroad, for the purpose of adapting 
whenever practicable, the world's best thought to the needs of 
the national parks. You should encourage all movements 
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looking to outdoor living. In particular, you should maintain 
close working relationship with the Dominion parks branch of 
the Canadian department of the interior and assist in the 
solution of park problems of an iniernational character. 


The department is often required for reports on pending 
legislation proposing the establishment of new national parks or 
the addition of lands to existing parks. Complete data on such 
park projects should be obtained by the National Park Service 
and submitted to the depar.ment in tentative form of report to 
Congress. 


In studying new park projects you should seek to find 
"scenery of supreme and distinctive quality or some natural 
feature so extraordinary or unique as to be of national interest 
and importance." You should seek "distinguished examples of 
typical forms of world architecture," such, for instance, as the 
Grand Canyon, as exemplifying the highest accomplishment of 
stream erosion, and the high, rugged portion of Mount Desert 
Island as exemplifying the oldest rock forms in America and the 
luxuriance of deciduous forests. 


The national park system as now constituted should not be 
lowered in standard, dignity, and prestige by the inclusion of 
areas which express in less than the highest terms. the 
particular class or kind of exhibit which they represent. 


it is not necessary that a national park should have a 
large area. The element of size is of no importance as long as 
the park is susceptible of effective administration and control. 


You should study existing national parks with the idea of 
improving them by the addition of adjacent areas which will 
complete their scenic purposes or facilitate administration. The 
addition of the Teton Mountains to the Yellowstone National 
Park, for instance, will supply Yellowstone's greatest need, 
which is an uplift of glacier-bearing peaks; and the addition to 
the Sequoia National Park of the Sierra summits and slopes to 
the north and east, as contemplated by pending legislation, will 
create a reservation unique in the world, because of its 
combination of gigantic trees, extraordinary canyons, and 
mountain masses. 


In considering projects involving the establishment of new 
national parks or the extension of existing park areas by 
delimination of national forests, you should observe what effect 
such delimination would have on the administration of adjacent 
forest lands, and wherever practicable, you should engage in 
an investigation of such park projects jointly with officers of 
the Forest Service, in order that questions of national park and 
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national forest policy as they affect the lands involved may be 
thoroughly understood. 


Cordially, yours, 


FRANKLIN K. LANE 
MR. STEPHEN T. MATHER, Secretary. 
Director, National Park Service. 
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The principles enunciated were substantially reaffirmed by Secretary 
of the Interior Hubert Work seven years later © and again in 1932. °/ 


They remain the foundation of National Park Service administration today. 


Stephen Mather served as director of the National Park Service for 


68 His replacement as director 


twelve years, retiring January 12, 1929. 
was Horace Albright, who for the previous ten years, had served as both 
superintendent of Yellowstone National Park and Assistant Director of the 


National Park Service (field) .©9 


Few people have leit a greater imprint on any organization than 
Stephen Mather left on the National Park Service. The record of his 


administration was remarkable. When he became director, the system 


65. File 12-0, Administration (Part 1), Central Classified Files, 1907-36, 
Records of the Secretary of Interior, RG 48. The letter was printed in 
its entirety in Annual Report of the Director of the National Park 
Service, 1918, pp. 273-76. 


The letter, which was actually written by Horace Albright, 
incoporated his philosophy as well as Mather's. 


66. Statement of National Park Policy, March 11, 1925, in ibid. There 
were, of course, some changes to meet new conditions. In 1925, for 
example, grazing of cattle in national parks would be eliminated. 


67. Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1932, 
pp. 7-9; U.S. Department of Interior, The Department of Interior, Its 
History and Proper Function (Washington, D.C., 1932). Louis C. 
Cramton, a forier Michigan congressman serving as a special attorney to 
the Secretary of Interior, was largely responsible for this report. 


68. Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1929, 
pp. 2-3. Mather had suffered a crippling stroke the previous November. 


69. "Announcement Regarding Changes in Executive Officers," Park 
Service Bulletin, 3, (August-September, 1933), pp. 34-36. Copy in 
Albright Papers, Box 104. 
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consisted of fourteen national parks and twenty national monuments, with 
a total of 10,850 square mites. ’° When he resigned, the system 
encompassed twenty national parks and thirty-two national monuments with 
a total area of 15,696 square miles. /' Just as important, Mather had 
managed to stave off a series of efforts to establish national parks that 
he believed to be inferior, and he defeated repeated efforts to exploit 


those that existed. le 


He carried on the publicity campaign he had begun as Assistant 
Secretary of Interior, and in the process stamped the national parks 
indelibly into the American conciousness. Recognizing that “scenery is a 
hollow enjoyment to a tourist whe sets out in the morning after an 
indigestible breakfast and fitful sleep on an impossible bed," Mather had 
made development of park facilities a high priority, and had deveioped a 
coherent concessions policy to insure visitor comfort. /? in 1918, after no 


70. Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1918, 
pp. 100-103. 


71. Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1929, 
pp. 44, 46. Grand Teton N.P., authorized one week after he resigned, 
was 150 square miles. The national parks added were: Mt. McKinley 
(February 26, 1917); Grand Canyon (February 26, 1919); Zion 
(November 19, 1919); Hot Springs (March 4, 1921); Great Smoky 
Mountains (May 22, 1926); Shenandoah (May 22, 1926); Mammoth Cave 
(May 25, 1926); and Bryce Canyon (June 7, 1924). 


The national monuments were: Verendrye (June 29, 1917); Casa 
Grande (August 3, 1918); Katmai (September 24, 1918); Scotts Bluff 
(December 12, 1919); Yucca House (December 12, 1919); Fossil Cycad 
(October 21, 1922); Aztec Ruins (January 24, 1923); Hovenweep 
(March 12, 1923); Pipe Springs (May 31, 1923); Carlsbad Cave 
(October 25, 1923); Craters of the Moon (May 2, 1924); Wupatki 
(December 9, 1924); and Glacier Bay (February 29, 1929). 


72. Shankland, Steve Mather, p. 184; John Ise, Our National Park 
Policy: A Critical History (Baltimore, Maryland), p. 322; Annual Report 
of the Secretary of interior, 1920, pp. 21-22; Robert Sterling Yard, 
"National Parks Situation Critical: A Report to the System's Defenders, 
November 7, 1928," Albright Papers, Box 156. 


73. Shankland, Steve Mather, p. 134; Accommodations for Visitors to 
Areas Administered by the National Park Service, December 29, 1936, File 
G-201, part 1, Administration and Personnel, Administration (General). 
RG 79; “Memo to the Secretary, April 14, 1928," Central Classified File 
12-0, 1907-26, Administrative (Part 1), RG 79. 
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little di*ficuity, Mather managed to secure removal of the troops from 
Yellowstone. After that date, the National Park Service wes _ solely 


responsible for the areas under its charge. 4 


The impact of Mather's administration of the National Park Service is 
greater than the sum total of these accomplishments. With the help of 
Horace Albright, he built a small, overworked organization into one that 
came to enjoy a reputation for efficiency, responsiveness, and devotior to 
its charge unparalleled in the federal government. The men who guided 
the service until the end of the 1930s, moreover, had served under 
Stephen Mather. They did not deviate far from the course he had set. 
Even today, some fifty-three years after he left the service, the ideals 
and policies enunciated by Stephen Mather serve as a guide for the 


National Park Service. 


No person was better qualified to succeed Mather as director than 
Horace Albright. He had been deeply involved ir the admini~-.ration o 
the park system at all levels since 1913, and had, it will be recalled, 
served as acting director of the service in the first, difficult months 
after passage of the NPS enabling act. His four years as director during 
the early days of the Great Depression would confirm his stature as a 


skillful and far-seeing administrator. 


In December 1928, after it had become clear that he would be the 
new director, Albright wrote to Robert Sterling Yard, stating his 


conception of his role as director: 


My job as ! see it, will be to consolidate our gains, finish 
up the rounding out of the Park system, go rather heavily into 
the historical park field, and get such legislation as is 
necessary to qguarantee the future of the system on a sound 
permanent basis where the power and the personality of the 
Director may no longer have to be the controlling factors in 
operating the Service. 


74. Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1918, 
p. 38. 


75. Albright to Robert Sterling Yard, December 20, 1928. Quoted in 


Swain, Albright, pp. 181-82. 
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Albright's administration did not, as he indicated, represent a break 
with Mather's but was, rather, an extension of it. He fought to maintain 
the high standards for parks established by Mather, managing to bring in 
Carisbad Caverns (May 14, 1930), Isle Royale (March 31, 1931), and 
Morristown (March 1, 1933), as well as eleven national monuments. ”° As 
had Mather, Albright successfully opposed inclusion of substandard areas 
and went a step further when he secured elimination of Sullys Hill, a 


clearly inferior park. 77 


Mather previously had obtained civil service coverage for park 
rangers; Albright continued the drive for professionalization of the 
Service by securing the same for superintendents and national monument 
custodians in 1931. 8 in the early 1920s, Mather had instituted an 
education (interpretation) program with offices in Berkeley, California. ’ 


Albright reorganized and coordinated the work by creating a Branch of 


76. Carisbad Caverns National Park had been Carisbad Cave National 
Monument. “Announcement Regarding Changes in Executive Offices," 
p. 34; Swain, Albright, p. 192. As superintendent of Yellowstone, 
moreover, Albright had played a major role in the establishment of Grand 
Teton National Park. The national monuments were: Badlands (March 4, 
1929); Arches (April 12, 1928); George Washington’ Birthplace 
(January 23, 1930); Colonial (December 30, 1930); Canyon de Chelly 
(April 1, 1931); Great Sand Dunes (March 17, 1932); Grand Canyon 
(December 22, 1932); White Sands (January 18, 1933); Death Valley 
(February 11, 1933); and Black Canyon of the Gunnison (March 2, 1933). 
The eleventh Bandelier--was transferred from the Forest Service on 
February 25, 1932. Annual Report of the Director of the National Park 
Service, 1932, pp. 75-78; Annual Report of the Secretary of Interior, 
1933, pp. 159-60. 


77. Swain, Albright, p. 192. 


78. Swain, Albright, p. 191; Annual Report of the Director of the 
National Park Service, 1931, p. 2. Mather had rid the system of 
politically-appointed superintendents replacing them with men responsible 
to him. 


79. C. Frank Brockman, "Park Naturalists and the Evolution of National 
Park Service Interpretation through World War |!," Journal of Forest 
History, 22 (January 1978); Ansel Hall, "Suggestions for Organization of 
Educational Department, January 19, 1925, Box K1810, History of 
Interpretation to 1925, HFC: Annual Report of the Director of the 
National Park Service, 1924, pp. 7-9; ibid., 1925, pp. 10-11. 
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Education in the Washington office, headed by DOr. Harold C. Bryant, 


whose title was Assistant Director in charge of Branch of Education.” 


Mather was a brillant, but sometimes erratic administrator, whose 
administrative style was a highly personal one. Albright took steps, as 
he said he would, to create a more orderly administration that depended 
less on persona! relationsnips. Of particular importance in the 1930 
reorganization of the service was the delegation of authority among staff 


officers, something Mather had teen unable, or unwilling to do.®" 


None of this is to say that Albright was a mere shadow of his former 
boss. He was too forceful a man for that. Moreover, if anything, his 
view of the mission of the National Park Service was broader than 
Mather's. This was most vividly expressed in Albright's approach to 
historical areas. 


Mather increased appropriations for the national monuments while he 
was director .°° in 1923, moreover, he attempted to create a more 
effective administration of the national monuments in the Southwest by 
appointing Frank "Boss" Pinkley as Superintendent of the Southwest 


Monuments. °= 


80. Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1930, 
p. 2. Interview of Or. Harold C. Bryant by Herbert Evison, October 25, 
1962 (transcript at HFC). 


81. Swain, Albright, p. 194; Annual Report of the Director of the 
National Park Service, pp. 36, 49. As a result of reorganization in 1930, 
there were four major branches: operations; use, law, and regulation; 
lands; and education. IIlustration | shows the organization under 
Albright. 


82. U.S. Department of interior, Statement of Appropriations, 1879-1978, 
Inclusive for National Parks and National Monuments Under Jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of Interior (Washington, D.C., 1917); Annual Reports of 
the Director of the National Park Service, 1918-28; and Annual Reports of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 1913-16. 


83. Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1924, 
pp. 65-66. Under this ~ agreement Pinkley had general supervision over 
twelve national monuments in Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico, in addition 
to custodial duties at Casa Grande and Tumacacori. 
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Yet, his overriding concern was with the scenic areas of the 
system--he paid scant attention to the historical and prehistorical areas. 
Albright was a long-time history buff who believed that the National Park 
Service had a responsibility to preserve significant aspects of the nation's 
past along with the great scenic areas.°4 With the able help of U.S. 
Representative Louis Cramton of Michigan, Albright brought the National 


Park Service much more deeply into the field of historic preservation.°> 


In 1930 Albright proudly reported that the establishment of George 
Washington Birthplace National Monument marked "the entrance of this 
service into the field of preservation on a more comprehensive scale. "© 
Establishment of George Washington Birthplace National Monument was 
followed closely by Colonial National Monument on July 3, 1930, and 
passage of a bill on March 2, 1933, establishing the first national 
historical park--Morristown.°! in 1931 Albright gave institutional status 
to a history program in the Park Service when he hired Dr. Verne E. 
Chatelain as chief of the division of history in Dr. Harold Bryant's 


branch of research and education. 


Perhaps Albright's greatest contribution to historic preservation in 
the National Park Service was in his efforts to secure administrative 


84. Albright's motives were complex; see discussion on pp. 48-49. 


85. Horace M. Albright, Origins of National Park Service Administration 
of Historic Sites (Philadelphia, _ 1971), passim; Swain, Albright, 
pp. 197-200 


86. Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1930, 
p. 6. 


87. Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1931, 
p. 8; Annual Report of the Secretary of Interior, 1933, p. 153. A 1933 
resume of Albright's career described the establishment of Colonial 
National Monument as the “most notable achievement of Director Albright's 
career"; “Announcement Regarding Changes in Executive Officers." 


88. Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1931, 
p. 16; Memorandum for the press, August 7, 1931, File 101, General 
History, 1926-32, Central Classified Files, RG 79; Verne E. Chatelain to 
authors, April 17, 1982. 
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responsibility of the battlefields and other historical areas administered 
until 1933 by the War Department. Even before the Park Service existed, 
Albright believed they should be administerec as part of the national park 
system.°* Beginning in 1917 he attempted to secure passage of a Dill 
that would transfer administration of the areas to the Park Service. 

Effective August 10, 1933, just one day after Albright retired, Executive 
Order 6166 transferred all the historical battlefields and monuments 
administered by the War Department, sixteen national monuments under 
the jurisdiction of the Agriculture Department, and the parks of the 


national capital to the Department of the Interior. 


C. Department of Agriculture Monuments, 1906-1933 


As indicated previously, the Antiquities Act of 1906 left 
administration of federal parks and monuments fragmented between the 
departments. Between 1906 and 1933, six presiderts set aside twenty-one 
national monuments on land administered by the Agriculture Department. 


All twenty-one, which were the responsibility of the Forest Service, 
were in the western states. Sixteen were judged significant because of 
their scientific value: Lassen Peak and Cinder Cone (May 16, 1908); 
Grand Canyon (January 11, 1908); Pinnacles (January 16, 1908); Jewel 
Cave (February 7, 1908); Wheeler (December 7, 1908); Mount Olympus 
(March 2, 1909); Oregon Caves (July 12, 1909); Devil's Postpile (July 6, 
1911); Lehman Caves (January 24, 1922); Timpangos Cave (October 14, 
1922); Bryce Canyon (June 8, 1923); Chiricahua (April 18, 1924); Lava 
Beds (November 21, 1925); Holy Cross (May 11, 1929); Sunset Crater 
(May 26, 1930); and Saguaro (March 1, 1933). 


Five mere were of historical importance: four of these--Gila Cliff 
Dwellings (November 16, 1907), Tonto (December 19, 1907), Walnut 
Canyon (November 30, 1915), and Bandelier (February 11, 1916)--were 


89. Aibright, Administration of Historic Sites, p. 4. 


90. Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1917, 
pp. 7-8. 


91. Lee, Family Tree, pp. 33-34. Lava Beds had important historical 
aspects as well. 


significant archeological remains in the Southwest. The fifth, Old Kasaan 


(October 15, 1910), was the ruins of a former Haida ifidian village in 


Alaska. 2- 


Five of the areas were transferred to the National Park Service 
before 1933. Grand Canyon, Lassen Peak and Cinder Cone, and Bryce 


formed the nuclei of national parks. Pinnacles and Bandelier were 


transferred for administrative purposes in 1910 and 1932, respectively.>> 


Before 1933 the Forest Service was able to turn aside all efforts to 
transfer administrative responsibility of the national monuments under its 


jurisdiction to the National Park Service, and they were a continuing 
irritant in relations between the two agencies throughout the period. 
Yet a review of the records indicate that Forest Service officials paid 
scant attention to the national monuments they administered. In 1916 the 
minutes of the Service Committee (Washington office staff) included this 
reference to a report compiled by a Forest Service employee: 


We were not giving some of the smaller national monuments, such as 
the Cliff Owellers of the Gila Forest, the proper care and 
supervision to which they were entitied. it was his feeling that we 
should at least make reasonable efforts to improve the facilities for 
reaching such places and also to furnish proper shelter and camping 
facilities for visitors. This, Mr. Potter believes, need not involve a 
great expenditure of funds, but he felt that trails to these places 
should be built as soon as possible and such plans made for the 
comfort of visitors as could be with the funds at our disposal. in 
this connection, Mr. Potter thought that it would be advisabie to 
have a plan of improvement worked out for each national monument 
in the Forests with a view to developing them on a systematic basis 
and thereby increas@, their value to the recreation side of the 
National Forest plans. 


92. ibid., 39 Stat. 1812. 


93. Lee, Family Tree, pp. 33-34; Secretary [Agriculture] from L. 
Kneipp, February 15. 1932, General Correspondence, 1906-35, Records of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, RG 16, Nationai Archives. 


94. See Chapter 2. 


95. Minutes of the 686th regular meeting of the Service Committee, 
June 29, 1916, Minutes of the Service Committee, Nos. 664-771, 1916, 
Records of the Forest Service, RG 95, National Archives. Other than 
references io efforts to transfer the monuments, this was the only 
discussion of the national monuments in the Service Committee meetings 
between 1916 and 1933. 
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The Service did not take the advice, however, and did not, 
apparently develop any standards or regulations governing the monuments 
beyond those developed jointly by the Secretaries of Agriculture, War, 
ana interior in 1906. 2° Other than a simple listing, neither the annual 
reports of the Secretary of Agriculture nor the Forester during the 


period contain any references to the monuments. 


No single office in Washington, D.C., was charged with the 
responsibility of administering the national monuments. Rather, each 
monument was administered separately on the local level as part of the 
larger forest unit in which it was located. 2’ No separate appropriations 
were made for the monuments, and they received only minor part-time 
supervision. 7° That supervision of the national monuments was not more 
than a minor undertaking by ‘ihe Forest Service was indicated in 
statements regarding Executive Order 6166 in 1933. Transfer of the 


monuments would not be economical, said R.Y. Stuart, because 


with, perhaps the exception of a single employee, transfer of 
jurisdiction over monuments would not permit any reduction in 
the adminisative requirements or costs of National Forest 
management. 


D. Military Park System to 1933 


The Secretary of War, in addition, had jurisdiction over ten 


national monuments that had been set aside on military reservations. Five 
of these were military sites--Big Hole Battlefield, Montana (June 23, 
1910); Fort Marion, Florida (October 15, 1924); Fort Matanzas, Florida 
(October 15, 1924); Fort Pulaski, Geergia (October 15, 1924); and Castle 


96. These were uniform rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Secretaries of the interior, Agriculture, and War to carry out the 
provisions of the “Act for the Preservation of American Antiquities,” 
December 28, 1906. 


97. Memorandum for the Secretary from R.Y. Stuart, September 1933, 
Monuments, 1933, General Correspondence, 1906-35, RG 16. 


98. Ibid. 


99. Ibid. 
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Pinckney, South Carolina (October 15, 1924). The rest were of a 
non-military nature: Cabrillo, California (October 14, 1913); Mound City, 
Ohio (March 2, 1923); Statue of Liberty, New York (October 15, 1924); 
Meriwether Lewis, Tennessee (February 6, 1925); and Father Millet 
Cross, New York (September 5, 1925). It is interesting to note that, of 
the ten monuments, only two were in the West, one was in the mid-West, 


and seven were in the East. 100 


Beginning on August 19, 1890, moreover, with the establishment of 
Chickamauga-Chattanooga National Military Park, the secretary's 
jurisdiction was extended over what came to be, in effect, a national 
military park system. '07 By 1933 this system, which was primarily in the 
East, consisted of four different types of units--eleven national military 
parks, twelve national battlefield sites, two national parks, and three 


; 102 
miscellaneous monuments: 


National Military Parks 


Chickamauga-Chattanooga (August 19, 1890) 

Shiloh (December 27, 1894) 

Gettysburg (February 11, 1895) 

Vicksburg (February 24, 1899) 

Guilford Courthouse (March 2, 1917) 

Moores Creek (June 2, 1926) 

Petersburg (July 3, 1926) 

Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania County Battlefields Memorial 
(February 19, 1927) 


100. Lee, Family Tree. Father Millet Cross and Castle Pinckney would be 
abolished in 1956, and Meriwether Lewis would become part of Natchez 
Trace Parkway. 


101. For an analysis of the background and development of this military 
park system, see Ronald F. Lee, The Origin and Evolution of the National 
Military Park Idea (Washington, D.C., 1973). 


102. U.S. Department of War, Office of the Quartermaster General, 
National Military Park National Park-National Battlefield Site and National 
Monument Regulations (Washington, D.C., 1931), pp. 2-3. 
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Stones River (March 3, 1927) 
Fort Doneison (March 26, 1928) 
Kings Mountain (March 3, 1931) '93 


National Parks 


Abraham Lincoln (April 17, 1916) 
Fort McHenry (March 3, 1925) 194 


National Battlefield Sites 


Antietam (August 30, 1890) 

New Orleans (Chalmette) (March 4, 1907) 
Kennesaw Mountain (February 8, 1917) 
White Plains (May 18, 1926) 

Brices Crossroads (February 21, 1929) 
Tupelo (February 21, 1929) 

Monocacy (March 1, 1929) 

Cowpens (March 4, 1929) 

Appomattox (June 18, 1930) 

Fort Necessity (March 4, 1931) '9 


Miscellaneous Memorials 


Kill Devil Hill Monument (March 2, 1927) 
New Echota Marker (May 28, 1930) 
Camp Blount Tablets (June 23, 1930) '9© 


103. Information from ibid. 
104. Ibid, pp. 33-34; 39 Stat. 385; 43 Stat. 1109. 
105. War Department, Regulations, pp. 2-3. Two of the twelve battlefield 


sites, where American soldiers fell in Santiago, Cuba, and Peking, China, 
are not considered here. 


106. Ibid. 
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According to the 1931 revised regulations for all sites under the 
jurisdiction of the War Department, the Office of the Quartermaster 
General in Washington had “charge of national military parks and national 
monuments and records pertaining thereto." !0/ Since the previous year, 
general administrative responsibility for a particular site belonged to the 
corps commander of the area in which it was located. '°* On the site 
level, supervision was in the hands of a superintendent who, in the case 
of military sites, at least, had a military background and was able to 


demonstrate a passing knowledge of military history. '9 


In practice, however, administration of parks and monuments was 
much less orderly than it appeared to be on paper. At the Washington 
level, apparently, one or two part-time clerks in the Quartermaster 
General's office were assigned to oversee the "non-military function" 
(parks and monuments) along with their other duties. ''° Actual 
administrative responsibility was divided between several offices. For a 
period, the district engineers were assigned responsibility for 


1 
recommending establishment of national monuments. !!' After 1926 the 


107. War Department, Regulations, p. 2. The term monument refers to 
all units. The Quartermaster General had been responsible for the areas 
since 1924. 


108. Ibid.; U.S. War Department, Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 
1931 (Washington, D.C., 1931), p. 21. 


109. Ibid,; U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Military Affairs, 
Qualifications for Superintendents of National Cemeteries and Parks, 
Report on HR 10809, 70th Cong., Ist Sess., 1928; U.S. Congress, Joint 
Committee on Reorganization, Reorganization of the Executive 
Departments, Hearings, 68th Cong., Ist Sess., 1924, p. 82. 


110. "A report on HR 8502, 72nd Congress, 1st Session, (The Proposal to 
transfer military parks and monuments to the National Park Service)." 
[1932], Old History Division Files, WASO. In testimony before a Senate 
committee, Horace Albright stated that no division in the War Department 
was charged with responsibility for parks and monuments. U.S. 
Congress, House, A Bill To Transfer Jurisdiction over Certain National 
Military Parks and National Monuments from the War Department to the 
Department of the Interior, and for Other Purposes, Hearings on S . 4173, 
70th Cong., 2nd Sess., 1929, p. 18. 


111. Chief of Engineers to District Engineers Offices, April 30, 1913, War 
Department Records: National Monuments, General, Subsequent to 1894, 
RG 79. 
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Adjutant General's office, through the Army War College, recommended 
the level of memorialization at the various areas. | '@ In the case of. 
Chickamauga-Chattanooga, Shiloh, Gettysburg, and Vicksburg, separate 
commissions, responsible to the Secretary of War, were effective 


administrators into the 1920s. ''3 


From the perspective of the National Park Service, the War 
Department's administration of its parks and monuments was inadequate. 
It had not resulted in proper protection of the areas, nor had the War 
Department made an effort to develop an adequate program for the 
visiting public. The department had produced no literature to help 
visitors, and the paid guides that were available generally had little 


; 114 
expertise. 


The 1931 War Department Regulations for military parks and 
monuments indicated that the areas were set aside to provide 
“inspirational value to future generations," and to provide visitors with 
the opportunity to study the actions that had taken place there. ''> The 
latter was not interpreted to mean the casual visitor, however. The 
primary purpose behind establishment of military parks--and this was 
indicated in legislation, and repeated over and over again by 


professionals in the department and by Congressional supporters--was to 


112. On June 11, 1926, President Coolidge approved "An Act to provide 
for the study and investigation of battlefields for commemorative 
purposes." Colonel H.L. Landers was in charge of carrying on the 
investigations required under the act. The War Department regularly 
reported the results of his efforts to Congress. See, for example, Senate 
Document No. 14 (December 12, 1927); Senate Document No. 187 
(December 12, 1928); H.R. Report No. 1525 (May 19, 1930); and Senate 
Document No. 27 (December 19, 1931). 


113. Annual Report of the War Department, 1920, 1: 1943-74; 1922, 
pp. 106-07. 


114. Hearings on S4173; Herbert E. Kahler to authors, May 3, 1982; 
George A. Palmer, to authors, April 29, 1982. Mr. Kahler served as a 
CCC technician at Chickamauga-Chattanooga before transfer of the 
military parks, and Mr. Palmer was at Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania 
County Battlefields. 


115. Lee, Family Tree, p. 22. 
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set aside those areas that would serve as outdoor textbooks in strategy 


and battle tactics for serious students of military science. '*® As such, 
the battlefields were to be maintained as nearly as possible as they were 
when the battles were fought. An examination of the available records 
indicates that while under the jurisdiction of the War Department, the 


battlefields fulfilled this function. 


E. National Capital Parks 


One final group of parks, memorials, and monuments that wou!d 
come into the National Park System under Executive Order 6166 was the 
National Capital Parks system in Washington, p.c.'"7 With its origin in 
the 1790 act establishing the City of Washington, the National Capital 


Parks would become the oldest part of the system. ''8 


The National Capital Parks included such sites as Washington 
Monument; Lincoln Memorial; Rock Creek Park; George Washington 
Memorial Parkway; sixty miscellaneous structures, memorials, and 
monuments scattered around the capital; Custis-Lee Mansion in Virginia; 


and Fort Washington in Maryland. |'9 


Beginning in 1925, administrative responsibility for the National 
Capital Parks was lodged in the Office of Public Buildings and Public 


116. See, for example, U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Military 
Affairs, Report to Accompany H.R. 175, 54th Cong., Ist Sess., 1896; 
Statement of Otis S. Bland (Representative from Virginia), Hearings on 
$4173, 1929; U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Military Affairs, 
Establishment of National Military Parks-Battlefields, Hearings before the 
Committee and Subcommittee No. 8, 71st Cong., 2nd Sess., 1930; J.L. 
Dewitt, “Nationa! Military Parks," National Parks Bulletin, 11 (August 
1933), p. 6. 


117. For a history of the National Capital Parks, see Cornelius W. Heine, 
A History of National Capital Parks (Washington, D.C., 1953). 


118. ibid., p. 1; Lee, Family Tree, p. 22. 


119. Ibid., Table 1V and passim; Lee, Family Tree, p. 24. In 1933 the 
National Capital Parks, including units in Virginia and Maryland consisted 
of 6,367.39 acres. 
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Parks of the National Capital, whose director was responsible to the 


president. 120 


The director had other duties. He was responsible for maintaining 
and caring for all public buildings in the city, including the White 


House. 121 


With the growth of the city, moreover, he had become a member and 
disbursing officer for a number of commissions established to facilitate 
completion of projects: Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission, Rock Creek 
and Potomac Park Commission, National Park and Planning Commission, 
Zoning Commission of the District of Columbia, National Memorial 
Commission, Lincoln Memorial Commission, Ericsson Memorial Commission, 


and Public Buildings Commission. '@¢ 


From the first decade of the twentieth century, a growing number of 
the nation's preservationists/conservationists believed that the 
fragmentation of administration authority over the federal government's 
parks and monuments was neither economical nor effective in providing 
the proper protection for the areas set aside. After 1916 many of those 
individuals, although certainly not all, concluded that administration of 
the parks and monuments should be unified in the new park bureau. What 
followed was a seventeen-year-long campaign to unify administration of 
federal parks and monuments, that when successful in the reorganization 
of 1933, would transform the National Park Service. 


120. Annual Report of the preci of Public Buildings and Public Parks 
of the National Capital, 1931, p. 1. The director was the legal successor 
to the three federal diieanaes who laid out the federal city in 1791. 
Heine, National Capital Parks, p. 27. 


121. Annual Report of the Director of Public Buildings, 1931, p. 2. 


122. Letter From the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the 
National Capital Transmiuting in Response to Senate Resolution No. 351 
(72d Cong.) A Report of all Functions of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital, Public Buildings Commission, Arlington 
Memorial Bridge Commission, and National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission and the Annual Cost Thereof, Document No. 22, /3rd Cong., 
st a , 1933; Annual Report of the Director of Public Parks, 1931, 


; Report of the Secretary of Interior, 1933, pp. 154-55. 
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CHAPTER TWO--Reorganization of Park Adminisiration 


Introduction 


On June 10, 1933, President Franklin D. Roosevelt signed Executive 
Order 6166 which, among other things, combined “all functions of public 
buildings, national monuments, and national cemeteries" in an Office of 
National Parks, Buildings, and Reservations--the renamed National Park 
Service. Far-reaching as this action proved to be for the National Park 
Service, it was not a radical innovation on Roosevelt's part. Rather, it 
was the culmination of a campaign to consolidate administration of all 
federal parks and monuments that began in the first decades of the 20th 


century. 


The Antiquities Act of 1906 left administration of the national 
monuments divided among the Departments of Interior, War, and 
Agriculture. Almost from the passage of the act, the nation's 
preservationists/conservationists recognized that such a fragmentation of 
authority was both uneconomical and inefficient. One of the first to 
address the problem within the government was Frank Bond, chief clerk 
of the General Land office. Speaking at the National Park Conference in 
1911, Bond detailed the failures of the system as it existed, and 


concluded that 


administration of all national monuments of whatever character, 
or wherever located, or however secured, should. be 
consolidated and the _ responsibility for their development, 
protection, and preservation placed where it can be made 
effective. 


Almost five years later, H.R. 15522, introduced by Congressman 
William Kent of California, addressed the problem outiined by Frank Bond 
in 1911. Section 2 of his bill to create a National Park Service provided 


1. Proceedings of the National Park Conference, 1911, p. 101. 
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That the director shall, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior have the supervision, management, 
and contro! of the several national parks and _ national 
monuments which are now under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior and the Department of Agriculture, 
and of the Hot Springs Reservation in the State of Arkansas, 
and of such other national parks and reservations of like 
cha) acter as may be hereafter created by Congress. Provided, 
That in the supervision, management, and control of national 
monuments situated within or contiguous to national forests the 
Secretary of Agriculture may cooperate with said national-park 
service to such extent as may be requested by ine Secretary of 
the Interior. 


A. The National Park Service and Forest Service 


The Forest Service opposed any attempt to transfer the national 
monuments under its jurisdiction, however. It marshaled its powerful 


lobby in opposition to Section 2, and managed to defeat it.? 


The act that established the National Park Service did not include 
provisions transferring the national monuments from the War and 
Agriculture departments to the new bureau. The conflict over passage of 
the enabling act, and the effort to secure transfer of the monuments 
administered by the Agriculture Department, however, left a residue of 
bitterness that contributed to the continued friction that characterized 
relations between the Forest Service and National Park Service in the 
1920s and 1930s. This friction was not merely bureaucratic wrangling 


2. U.S. Congress, House, Committee on the Public Lands, National Park 
Service, Report to accompany H.R. 15522, 64th Cong., Ist Sess., 1916, 
pp. i-2. A similar section had been included in H. R. 104, introduced in 
1914 by Congressman Raker of California. 


3. D.F. Houston to Scott Ferris, May 16, 1916, in Report to accompany 
H. R. 15522, 1916; Henry S. Graves to William Kent, January 31, 1916, 
File 0-120-05, Part 1, Parks General, Legislation, Acts, Act to Establish 
National Park Service, RG 79; Minutes of the 667th, 682nd, 687th, and 
692nd Regular Meetings of the Service Committee, February 3, 1916, 
May 25, 1916, July 6, 1916, and August 10, 1916, RG 95. 
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between two highly aggressive bureaus, Dut was often, as described by 


the Forest Service's chief forester in 1921, “continued warfare."* 


In public, at least, officials from both bureaus dismissed the notion 
of a conflict, insisting that the work of the two was complementary and 
their relationship harmonious. it is true that examples of cooperation 
between the two bureaus through the years are plentiful. Yet, each 
viewed the other warily, convinced that the other was working to absorb 
it. These concerns were, in fact, not unjustified. As early as 1906 and 
1907, for example, Gifford Pinchot, then Chief Forester, had actively 
worked to transfer the national parks from interior to the Forest 


. 5 
Service. 


After the creation of the National Park Service, through the 1920s 
and into the 1930s, Forest Service and Department of Agriculture officials 
consistently argued that the National Park Service should be transferred 
to the Department of Agriculture.° A clear assumption in this argument 
was that once transferred, the Park Service would be merged into the 
Forest Service. In 1923-24, 1928-29, and 1932-33, efforts to effect such 


a transfer would be made.’ 


4. Forester to Henry Graves, February 24, 1921, Forester's File, 
Supervision (W. B. Greeley, 1911-28), RG 95. For a National Park 
Service perspective of the relations between the two bureaus, see Memo 
for Mr. |Harry] Slattery: Re Forest Service Opposition to the National 
Park Service, March 12, 1934, Central Classified Files, 1907-36, 12-0. 
Administrative (Part 2), RG 79; Forest Service Opposition to the National 
Park Service, February 12, 1925, Albright Papers, Box 149; interview of 
Horace Albright by unnamed person, September 1960, HFC. 


2. Ben W. Twight, "The Tenacity of Value Committment: The Forest 
Service and Olympic National Park," Ph.D dissertation, University of 
Washington, 1971, p. 4. 


6. See, for example, Minutes of the 735th Regular meeting of the 
Service Committee, June 21, 1917, Minutes of the Service Committee, Nos. 
712-62, 1917, RG 95; Memorandum for the Secretary [Agriculture], 
October 25, 1923, Forester's File, Supervision, General, 1923-27, RG 95; 
Memorandum for the Files, February 10, 1925, File 201-014, Forest 
Service, RG 95; Diary of Harold Ickes. entries for April 18 and 19, 1933, 
Papers of Harold Ickes, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. 


7. See discussion following. 
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Just as National Park Service officials worried that their agency 
would be absorbed by the Forest Service, officals in that agency were 
convinced that Park Service people were working behind the scene to 
transfer the Forest Service to the Interior Department. Efforts to 
consolidate administration over parks and monuments in the 1920s 
specifically referred only to transfer of sites administered by the War 
Department areas to the National Park Service. Forest Service officials 
clearly believed, however, that such a transfer would be merely a first 
step that would ultimately lead to transfer of all national monuments to 
the Park Service. Particularly after 1922, wher: Interior Secretary Albert 
Fall proposed transferring the national forests to ihe Interior Department, 
Forest Service officials viewed almost all National Park Service actions, 
and that included boundary adjustments, with considerable suspicion, if 


not hostiiity .° 


B. Early Efforts to Transfer War Department Parks 


With passage of the National Park Service enabling act in 1916, 
a new personality emerged as a leader in the campaign to consolidate 
administration of the parks and monuments. More than anyone else, it 
was Horace Albright who kept the movement alive for seventeen years, 
and it was his political acumen that was largely responsible for the final 


success in 1933. 


Under Albright's leadership, the focus of the campaign shifted. As 
indicated, before 1916 efforts had been directed largely toward 
consolidating administration of the national monuments under one agency. 
Albright, on the other hand, would be concerned primarily with 
transferring the national military parks and battlefields under the 


jurisdiction of the War Department to the National Park Service. 


8. Memorandum for the Secretary, March 6, 1922, and March 14, 1922, 
Forester's File, F, Supervision, General, 1922, RG 95. A _ record of 
Forest Service opposition to boundary adjustments is in memorandum for 
Mr. Siattery; Re Forest Service Opposition to the National Park Service, 
March 12, 1938. 
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The new emphasis reflected Albright's long-standing interest in 
history. He argued, too, that coordination of the administration of those 
areas would assist in capturing American tourists who would spend their 
money at home, rather than in Europe, now that the great war was 
over.” More important than either of these, however, was Albright's 
belief that such a transfer was necessary to insure the continued 
independence of the National Park Service. Almost all the War 
Department's areas were east of the Mississippi River, while Park Service 
areas were confined without exception to the western states. Absorption 
of the military parks would allow the Service to extend its influence 
nationwide, and to build a national, not regional constituency. Such a 
national constituency would effectively guarantee that the National Park 


Service would not be absorbed by another federal agency. '? 


Albright lost no time, once passage of the National Park Service 
enabling act was assured and the organization was in place, in 
undertaking a publicity campaign aimed at securing transfer of the 
military parks. in the first annual report of the director of the National 
Park Service, Albright outlined his views in a section entitled, “National 
Parks in the War Department, Too:" 


This discussion brings me to a similar question § that 
deserves consideration soon. it has arisen numerous times 
during the past year when this Service has been requested for 
information regarding the militery national parks--where they 
are located, how they are reached, what trips to them would 
cost, etc. The question is whether these parks should not also 
be placed under this department in order that they may be 
administered as a part of the park system. The interesting 
features of each of these parks are their historic associations, 
although several of them possess important scenic qualities. 
Many of the monuments and at least three of the national parks 
were established to preserve the ruins of structures that have 


9. Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1917, 
p. 8. 


10. Swain, Albright, p. 198; Charlies B. Hosmer, Jr., Preservation 
Comes of Age from Williamsburg to the National Trust, 1926-49, 2 vols., 
(Charlottesville, Virginia, 1981), 1:476-77. 
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historic associations of absorbing, interest, or to mark the scene 
of an important event in history. 


Each succeeding annual report included some similar statement. '* 


At the same time, Mather and Albright began to lobby with their 
counterparts in the War Department as well as with influential members of 
Congress. in August 1919, for example, Albright reported to Mather that 
he had been able to convince Senator Kenneth D. McKeller of Tennessee 


to support the principle of transfer of the military parks. '° 


The campaign carried on by Park Service officials was paralleled 
outside the government. As had been the case in the campaign to secure 
passage of the National Park Service enabling act, leadership here was 
provided by Horace J. McFarland, president of the American Civic 
Association. Never one to mince words, McFarland declared: 


We want unification in national park management. it is now the 
fact that there are three departments handling national 
parks--an obvious absurdity. If the departments do not soon 
fix it up between themselves, some independent agency like the 
American Civic Association, not caring whose toes it treads o 4 
will soon need to try to eliminate some of the duplication. 


The first viable opportunity to effect a transfer of the War 
Department parks and monuments came on December 17, 1920, when the 
two houses of Congress established a joint committee to study a general 


11. Annual Report of the Director of the National Par} ..ce, 1917, 
p. 6 


12. See, for example, Annual Report of the Director of the National Park 
Service, 1918, p. 36; ibid., 1919, p. 41; and ibid., 1920, p. 89. 


13. Albright to the Director, National Park Service, August 30, 1919, 
Albright Papers, Box 166. 


14. Proceedings of the National Park Conference, 1917, p. 108. 


reorganization of the executive departments. '> Nearly three years later, 


on February 13, 1923, President Warren G. Harding outlined the major 
reorganization proposals recommended by his cabinet. Along with such 
recommendations as the coordination of military and naval establishments 
under a Department of National D “erise and a new Department of 
Education and Welfare was the transfer of nine national military parks to 
the Department of the interior. © The last recommendation had been 
prepared ty Park Service officials and transmitted by Secretary of the 


Interior Albert B. Fan.” 


Officials in the War Department generally supported the Park 
Service's efforts to effect the transfer of areas under their jurisdiction, 
largely because they were concerned over the expense generated in their 
administration. Secretary of War John W. Weeks testified in favor of the 
proposed transfer before the Joint Committee on Reorganization. While 
admitting under sharp questioning by the committee that there may have 
been cases where a battlefield should remain under the jurisdiction of the 
War Department, Weeks nevertheless was firm in his opinion that "the 


entire park system should be under one control." "8 


3s U.$. Congress, Joint Committee on Reorganization of the 
Administration Branch of Government, Reorganization of the Executive 
Departments: Report of the Joint Committee on Reorganization, 68th 
cong., Ist Sess., 1924. 


16. U.S. Congress, Joint Commitiee on the Rrorganization of the 
Administrative Branch of Government, Letter from the President of the 
United States to Walter °. Brown . . . Transmitting a Chart Exhibiting in 
Detail the Present O »anization of the Government Departments and the 
Changes | Suggested “by ine President and the Cabinet, 67th Cong., 4th 
Sess., 1923, p. 2. 


17. Albright, Administration of Historic Sites, p. 6. 


18. U.S. Congress, Joint Committee on Reorganization of Administrative 
Depertmer , Hearings Report on Reorganization of Executive 


Departmen.., 68th Cong., Ist Sess., 1924, p. 127. 
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Members of the committee expressed skepticism at Weeks’ assertion, 
however. Of particular concern, as evidenced by the questions they 
asked, was the apparent difficulty in clearly separating the military parks 
from military cemeteries. Transfer of the military parks to the 
Cepartment of the Interior, they quite clearly believed, would inevitably 


ou 19 
lead to Civilian control over military cemeteries. 


Whether as a result of this concern, or whether as Horace Albright 
later wrote, the proposal “got lost in the shuffle," transfer of the 
national military parks to the Department of the Interior was not included 


in the report issued by the Joint Committee on Reorganization.” 


While the National Park Service hoped to use the genera! 
reorganization of the executive departments as a means of acquiring the 
national military parks, Secretary of Agriculture Henry C. Wallace 
advanced another proposai. in testimony before the joint committee, 
Wallace asserted that administration of the public domain, and that 
included the national parks and all national monuments, should be solely 
the responsibility of the Department of Agriculture.*' Wallace admitted 
that he was not prepared to say whether any economy would result from 
his proposal. Nevertheless, he argued that many of the problems facing 
the parks and forests were similar, and “as far as the parks are 


concerned, it would be practicable."“* 


Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, a long-time friend of the National Park 
Service, observed that any reorganization plan that proposed transfer of 


19. ibid., pp. 126-29. 


20. Hearings Report on Reorganization of Executive Departments, 124, 
pp. 19-21; Albright, Administration of Historic Sites, p. 6. 


21. Hearings Report on Reorganization of Executive Departments, 1924, 
p. 279; Minutes of the 1050th meeting of the Service Committee, 
January 24, 1924, Minutes of the Service Committee, Nos. 1002-89, 
1923-24, RG 95. 


22. Hearings Report on Reorganization of Executive Departments, 1924, 
p. 279. 
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the national parks to the Department of Agriculture would not pass. With 


that observation, Secretary Wallace's suggestion diea.** 


Failure to secure transfer of the national military parks as part of a 
general reorganization of executive departments did not long deter Park 
Service officials. After 1924, according to Horace Albright, he and 
Mather worked hard to insure that a proposal calling for transfer of the 
national military parks would be a part of the program developed by 


President Calvin Coolidge's National Conference on Outdoor Recreation.““ 


Secretary of War Weeks resigned on October 12, 1925. Albright, 
Mather, and the new Secretary of the Interior, Hubert Work, immediately 
contacted his successor, Dwight F. Davis, to resume inter-departmental 


talks regarding transfer of the military parks.°> 


Despite some growing opposition at the lower echelons of his 
department, Davis was swayed by their arguments, and indicated that he 
would support another attempt to transfer the military parks. On 
April 20, 1928, a bill that had been drafted jointly by Interior and War 
Department staffs was sent to Congress, along with a letter signed by the 


two secretaries. 26 


Introduced by Senator Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota, Chairman of 


the Committee on Public Lands, S. 4173 went further than previous 


23. Ibid. 


24. Albright, Administration of Historic Sites, p. 7. 


25. Ibid. Alhert Fall resigned as Secretary of the Interior in March 
1923. The sc. .dal that would eventually send him to prison had not yet 
surfaced. 


26. Albright, Administration of Historic Sites, p. 8; U.S. Congress, 
House, A Bill to Transfer Jurisdiction Over Certain National Military 
Parks and National Monuments from the War Department to the Department 
of the Interior, and for Other Purposes, Hearings before the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 70th Cong., 2nd Sess., 1929, p. 2; "Park Service 
May Direct Battlesites," New York, March 25, 1928, in File 120, 
Administrative (Part 1), Central Classified File, 1907-36, Records of the 
Office of Secretary of Interior, RG 48, National Archives. 
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efforts, proposing to transfer all military parks, national parks, and 
national monuments from the War Department to the Department of the 
Interior .~’ In addition, the bill provided for the transfer, as well, of all 
civilian employees and unexpended appropriations .~° Of particular 
interest, because it was apparently the first time the term was used, the 
bill provided for a new unit in the Park System--the National Historical 
Park.<* it is quite probable that this term reflected the direction of 


Horace Albright's thinking. 


Senator Nye's committee supported the proposal and reported it to 
the full Senate within two weeks, on May 3, 1928. 29 In the House, 
however, the reception was quite different. Hearings were not held until 


the following winter.» 


Although the bill was originally sent to the 
Committee on Public Lands where it would have been received more 
favorably, hearings were held before John M. Morin's Committee on 
Military Affairs. Horace Albright later wrote that the committee “was 
mildly hostile . . ., or at least the members present were not favorably 


32 


disposed." Had the secretaries of War and Interior appeared before the 


committee in person, he continued, the result might have been 
different.>> An examination of the record of the hearings, however, 
suggests that in this case, the normally realistic Albright cast events in a 


too-favorable light. Congressmen Otis Bland, E.L. Davis, and S.D. 


27. U.S. Congress, Senate, Transferring Jurisdiction Over Certain 
National Military Parks and National Monuments from the War Department 
to the Department of Interior, S. Rept. 1026 to Accompany $4173, 70th 
Cong., 1st Sess., 1928. 


28. Ibid. 

29. Ibid. The national historical park would be “such of these parks, 
monuments, and other areas as shall be so designated by the Secretary of 
the !nterior." 


30. U.S. Senate, Transferring Jurisdiction. . . . 1928. 


31. U.S. Congress, House, Hearings on S. 4173. 


32. Albright, Administration of Historic Sites, p. 8. 


33. Ibid. 
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McReynolds ail either wrote ietters or testified against the Dill. 
Congressman Bland said that transfer of the military parks made “as much 
sense . . . aS putting military instruction in a medical school," and 
Congressman McReynolds speculated that the National Park Service would 


"34 Clearly 


"put yellow buses and [hot-dog] stands throughout. 
these congressmen and those on the committee believed that the purpose 
of areas administered by the two agencies was so different--the War 
Department areas for military instruction and memorialization while the 
National Park Service's areas were "pleasuring grounds"--that one agency 
could not possibly be equipped to deal with both.>> As had been the 
case in 1924, both the congressmen who testified against the biil and 
committee members were particularily concerned that the transfer would 


lead to civilian control of military cemeteries. °° 


Horace Albright, who was by now the Director of the National Park 
Service, and Charies B. Robbins, Assistant Secretary of War, testified as 
best they could under sometimes almost sarcastic questioning. They could 
not, however, overcome the opposition of the committee. The tone of the 
hearings was a clear signal of the outcome, and, as expected, the 
committee took no action. Albright did attempt to secure another 


hearing, but when that failed the bill died in committee. >/ 


Disappointed as he must have been over the failure of the House 
committee to act on S. 4173, Horace Albright was not one to long nurse 
his bruises. In March 1929, a new president, Herbert C. Hoover, was 
inaugurated. Within weeks Albright initiated discussions regarding 
transfer of War Department areas with the new secretaries of War and 
Interior, John W. Good and Ray L. Wilbur. 2° 


34. U.S. Congress, House, Hearings on S. 4173, pp. 2-5. 


35. Ibid., passim. 
36. Ibid. 


37. \Ibid.; Albright, Administration of Historic Sites, p. 9; Annual 
Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1929, p. 10. 


38. Albright, Administration of historic Sites, p. 12. 
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Both men, who were old acquaintances of Aibright's, proved 
receptive to the idea. Wilbur further indicated that President Hoover 
intended to seek authority from Congress for a general reorganization of 
the executive departments. He assured Albright that any reorganization 
would include transferring “historic sites from other agencies" to the 


National Park Service.>* 


President Hoover, himself, obviously intended to transfer the 
national monuments from the War and Agriculture Departments to the 
National Park Service. On May 15, 1929, he wrote his Attorney General 
William D. Mitchell, requesting his opinion as to whether such an action 
could be taken without specific legislative authority . 7 On July 8, 1929, 
Mitchell replied that in his opinion, such an action would infringe on the 
constitutional prerogatives of Congress, and would be illegal in the 


absence of legislation to that effect. 7 


Meanwhile, work on a general reorganization of the executive 
continued. In October 1929 Secretary Wilbur sent an Interior Department 
plan to an interdepartmental coordinating committee created to evaluate 
such proposals. included in Wilbur's reorganization plan was a request to 
transfer "historic sites and structures in other departments, especially 
the War Department" to the National Park Service. ““ A new element was 
added to the proposed transfei when Wilbur requested that the parks and 
buildings in Washington, D.C., also be transferred to the National Park 


Service. 43 


39. Ibid. Albright did not make clear whether this meant the national 
monuments administered by the Forest Service as well. It does seem 
likely that this was the case, however. 


40. Opinions of Attorney Generals, 1929-32, Vol. 36, pp. 75-79. Xerox 
copy in Lee Papers, Box 111, HFC. 


41. Ibid. 


42. Albright, Administration of Historic Sites, pp. 12-13. 


43. Ibic. 
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From time to time, over the next several years, President Hoover 
sent messages to Congress regarding reorganization of the executive 
branch. it was not until June 1932, however, that Congress finally 


provided him with the specific authority he needed to proceed. “4 


On December 9, 1932, one month after he had been defeated at the 
polis, President Hoover submitted a general reorganization proposal to 
Congress, as required. Included were some, but not all, elements of the 
Interior Department's reorganization plan submitted three years earlier. 
The proposal would have created a number of divisions within Interior. 
Among those agencies grouped under a Division of Education, Health and 
Recreation, were the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Public Health Service, 
Division of Vital Statistics, and National Park Service.” As Park Service 
officials hoped it would, the plan would have transferred the national 
parks, monurents, and certain national cemeteries in the War Department 
to the National Park Service. © Although Secretary Wilbur had proposed 
transferring the National Capital Parks, the Office of Public Buildings and 
Parks, which administered those parks, would have been transferred from 
its position as an independent agency to the proposed Division of Public 


Works in the Interior Department. 4 


From the first days of the Hoover administration it had been 
anticipated, apparently, that President Hoover's proposed reorganization 
proposal would provide for the transfer of the Forest Service to the 
Department of the Interior, or possibly for the establishment of a 
Conservation Department which would combine all federal land-use 


44. U.S. Congress, House, Message from the President of the United 
States Transmitting a Message to Group, Coordinate, and Consolidate 


Executive and Administrative Agencies, . . . 72nd Cong., 2nd Sess., 
1932, p. 1. 
45. Ibid. 


46. Ibid. Neither Park Service nor departmental officials had requested 
transfer of cemeteries. 


47. I\bid.; Albright, Administration of Historic Sites, p. 13. 
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agencies.” Former Representative Louis Cramton, who now served as a 
special attorney on the staff of Secretary Wilbur, proposed the former, 
while President Hoover had noted the wisdom of the latter in a 


December 3, 1929, message to Congress. ”? 


Both proposals were highly controversial, and either would have 
raised considerable opposition both in Congress and outside the 
government. The decision not to inciude either in a_ general 


reorganization proposal was certainly a wise one. 


The legislation that provided President Hoover with the authority to 
reorganize the executive branch included a provision requiring that the 
proposals be forwarded to Congress for sixty days before becoming 


3 Congress rarely has been willing to give much cooperation to 


effective. 
a lame-duck president, particularly when one was as_ thoroughly 
repudiated by the voters as Herbert Hoover was in 1932. It should not 
have been suprising to anyone that a broad-ranging reorganization such 


as the one he proposed would not be approved. 


Earlier in the year, another bill, H. R. 8502, introduced by 
Representative Ross A. Collins of Mississippi, provided for transfer of 


the War Department parks and monuments to the Department of the 


interior.>" The bill, which was nearly identical to S. 4173, introduced 


by Senator Nye in 1927, was drafted by the Interior Department staff at 


Congressman Collins’ request. >“ 


43. See, for example, H.H. Chapman, "Conservation or Departmental 
Jealousy--Which?," American Forest and Forest Life, XXXVI (April 1930), 
pp. 211-12; “Reorganization Conservation," American Forest and Forest 
Life, XXXV (June 1929), pp. 357-58. 


49. Louis ‘©. Cramton, The Department of Interior: Its History and 
Proper Function (Washington, D.C., 1932), pp. 39-40; "President Hoover 
on Conservation,” American Forest and Forest Life, XXXVI (January 
1930), p. 11. 


90. Message from the President, December 9, 1932, p. 1. 


91. U.S. Congress, House, A Bill to Transfer Jurisdiction Over Certain 
National Military Parks and National Monuments to the Department of the 
Interior and for Other Purposes, 72nd Cong., ist Sess., 1932. 


92. A Report Upon H. R. 8502, Old History Division Files, WASO. 
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The Nationai Park Service prepared a favorable report on the Dill, 
and in a January 28, 1932, letter to the Secretary of War, Interior 
Secretary Wilbur reaffirmed his support of the proposal.>> Hearings were 
never held on the bill, however, quite possibly because of the anticipated 


reorganization of the executive branch.>4 


While President Hoover's reorganization proposal was before 
Congress, another bill, this one proposing transfer of the Forest Service 
to the Department of the Interior was before the House Agricultural 
Committee. >> H.R. 13857, introduced by Representative Eaton, was 


apparently never given serious consideration. 


C. Reorganization of 1933 
The change in administrations in March 1933 posed potentially 


serious problems for the National Park Service's campaign to unify 
administration of all national parks and monuments. From the beginning 
the Service had stood above partisan politics. Despite the fact that he 
diligently sought to preserve that tradition, Horace Albright had become 
identified closely enough with the Hoover administration that he harbored 
some concern that he would be replaced by the incoming administration. 


Harold L. Ickes, President Roosevelt's choice as Secretary of the 
Interior, asked Albright to stay on, however. Within a short time, 
Albright would emerge as a close and influential advisor to the irascible 


Secretary of the Interior .>/ 


53. Ibid. 


54. Interestingly, Horace Albright never discussed the Collins bill in his 
narrative of the events leading up to Executive Order 6166. 
Administration of Historic Sites. 


55. Minutes of the I43ist Meeting of the Service Committee, January 26, 
1933, RG 95. 


56. Swain, Albright, p. 210. 


57. Ibid., p. 220; Albright, Administration of Historic Sites, p. 17. 
This is not to say that a skillful public relations campaign by Albright 
and some influential friends was neither unnecessary nor uneffective. 
See Swain, Albright, pp. 209-12. 
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Albright lost no time, once it was clear his job was secure, in 
approaching ickes regarding transfer of the military parks. Within days 
after Ickes had taken office and begun to settle in his new job, Albright 
had won his approval of the proposal.>© In the first hectic week of the 
New Deal, moreover, Albright had met with and secured the approbation 


of George Dern, the new Secretary of War.” 


More importantly, because of the close relationship developed with 
ickes, Albright soon found himself in a position to present his case at 
length with the one man who could guarantee its success--Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. On April 9, 1933, Albright was among the invited guests on 
an excurs,on to former President Hoover's camp on the Rapidan River in 
nearby Virginia. As they prepared to return to Washington, Roosevelt 
asked Albright to ride along in his touring car. Never one to be reticent, 
or to miss an opportunity, Albright used a discussion of Civil War battles 
to press his case for transfer of the War Department parks. Roosevelt 
had decided to reorganize the executive branch within weeks of his 
inauguration.°" in what must have almost been an anticlimax to some 
sixteen years of effort, Roosevelt asked no questions, but merely agreed 
that it should be done, and told Albright to present the proper material 


to Lewis Douglas, chief of staff for reorganization activites. °° 


58. Albright, Administration of Historic Sites, p. 17. 


59. Ibid. 


60. There are several descriptions of the events of that day, ali of 
which are simijiar. See Albright, Administration of Historic Sites, 
pp. 18-21; Hosmer, Preservation Comes of Age, 1: 530-31; Swain, 
Albright, pp. 226-28; Diary 2, Harold Ickes, entry for April 9, 1933, 


Ickes Papers, LC. 


61. U. S. Congress, House, Message from the President of the United 
States Transmitting an Executive Order for Certain eer oUPings. 
Consolidations, Transfers, and Abolition of £ Executive Agencies and 
Functions Thereof, Doc. No. 69, 73d Cong., Ist Sess., 1933, p. 1. 


62. Albright, Administration of Historic Sites, p. 21. At the same time, 
Roosevelt ordered Albright to "get busy" and have Saratoga Battlefield 
made a national park or national monument. 
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Some anxious moments followed. in early 1933 Gifford Pinchot, who 
was a long-time acquaintance of Franklin D. Roosevelt, and others had 
revived efforts to transfer the National Park Service to the Department of 
Agriculture, where it would be merged with the Forest Service.°° In 
mid-April, both Albright and ickes heard rumors that suggested Albright 
had seriously misinterpreted the president in their April 9 discussion 
regarding reorganization--that reorganization in the Roosevelt 
administration would result in transfer of the National Park Service to the 
Department of Agriculture. °4 An early May meeting with Lewis Douglas 
reassured Albright, however, and the NPS director promptly submitted 


his proposals for transfer of the War Department parks and monuments . °> 


The proposals Albright submitted to the reorganization committee 
were modest--ihe same, essentially, that the National Park Service had 


66 He certainly was not prepared for the 


been supporting since 1916. 
scope of the proclamation that emerged. Executive Order 6166, issued on 
June 10, 1933, and effective sixty days later, dealt with a wide range of 
agencies and functions--procurement investigations, statistics of cities, 
insular counts, and Internal Revenue were only a few of the subjects 


addressed. Section 2 spoke directly to the National Park Service: 


All functions of administration of public buildings, 
reservations, national parks, national monuments, and national 
cemeteries are consolidated in an Office of National Parks, 
Buildings, and Reservations in the Department of the Interior, 
at the head of which shall be a Director of National Parks, 


63. See, for example, Horace Albright to Harry Myers, March 31, 1933; 
Carlos C. Campbell to Albright, March 28, 1933; William Greedy to 
Albright, March 17, 1933; and Albright to A. Willis Robertson, 
January 11, 1933. All in Records of Horace M. Albright, Personal, 
RG 79. 


64. Diary of Harold Ickes, entries for April 18 and 19, 1933, Ickes 
Papers, LC; Albright, Administration of Historic Sites, p. 23; Swain, 


Albright, p. 228. 
65. Albright, Administration of Historic Sites; Swain, Albrighi, p. 229. 


66. Memorandum for the Secretary from Horace M. Albright, April 17, 
1933, 0201-014 (Part 2), General, Administration Reorganization, RG 79. 
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Buildings, and Reservations; except that where deemed 
desirable there may be excluded from this provision any public 
building or reservation which is chiefly employed as a facility in 
the work of a particular agency. This transfer and 
consolidation of functions shall include, among others, those of 
the National Park Service of the Department of the Interior and 
the National Cemeteries and Parks of the War Department which 
are located within the continental limits of the United States. 
National cemeteries located in foreign countries shall be 
transferred to the Department of State, and those located in 
insular possessions under the iurisdiction of the War Department 
shall be administered by t . Bureau of Insular Affairs of the 
War Department. 


The functions of the following agencies are transferred to 
the Office of National Parks, Buildings, and Reservations of the 
Department of the Interior, and the agencies are abolished: 


Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission 

Public Buildings Commission 

Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National 
Capital 

National Memorial Commission 

Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway Commission 


Expenditures by the Federal Government for the purposes 
of the Commission of Fine Arts, the George Rogers Clark 
Sesquicentennial Commission, and the Rushmore National 
Commissign shall be administered by the Department of the 
Interior. 


Not only weulo the Park Service inherit the War Department parks 
and monuments as Albright had proposed, but also all national monuments 
within the continental United States, the national monuments administered 
by the Forest Service, the parks, monuments, and public buildings in the 


District of Columbia, and some elsewhere in the ccuntry, © the Fine Arts 


67. U.S. Congress, House, Message from the President of the United 
States Transmitting an Executive Order for Certain Regroupings, 
Consolidations, Transfers, and Abclitions of Executive Agencies and 
Functions Thereof. Doc. No. 69, 73rd Cong., Ist Sess., oat pp. 2-3. 
Section 19 provided for the transfer of records and personnel, and 
Section 20 provided that unexpended appropriations be transferred. 


68. In 1934 the Service maintained 98 buildings in the District of 
Columbia and nine buildings scattered across the country. in 1938, the 
last year it carried that responsibility, the numbers were 46 and 11. 
Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1934, 
pp. 199-200; 1938, pp. 35-36. 
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Commission, and the National Capital Pa-« and Planning Comraission. 
Especially galling to Park Service employees, was the provision in 
Executive Order 6166 that changed the name of the National Park Service 


to the Office of National Parks, Buildings, and Reservations. °9 


Albright had seen a draft of the proposed executive order at a 
second meeting with Lewis Douglas in May. /° in the face of Douglas's 
growing impatience, he argued that Arlington and other national! 
cemeteries still open for burial should remain under the jurisdiction of the 
War Department, that only those buildings that were clearly monumental in 
character--the White House, Washington Monument, and Lincoln Memorial, 
for example--should be transferred, that the Fine Arts Commission and 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission should remain independent, 
and that the name, “National Park Service," should be retained. ’" After 
consulting with Ickes and Frederic A. Delano, however, Aibright decided 
further opposition to the proposal would jeopardize all that he had worked 


for./* 


The wisest course of action would be to accept the proposa! as 
drafted, and work to reverse these elements that he considered 


objectionable after the president issued the order. 


For the next month, Albright did just that. On July 28, largely as 
a result of his well-orchestrated campaign, President Roosevelt issued 
Executive Order 6228, an order that clarified Section 2 of Executive 
Order 6166, “postponing until further order," transfer of Arlington and 
other cemeteries still open for burial, while leaving the cemeteries 


associated with historical areas in the soon-to-be Office of National Parks, 


69. Swain, Albright, p. 229. 


70. Albright, Administration of Historic Sites, p. 21. 


71. Ibid., p. 22; Swain, Albright, pp. 229-30. Most of Albright's 
objections were incorporated in a memorandum for Mr. Brown from 
Secretary of the Interior, June 9, 1933, File 0-201-014, (Part 2), 
General, Administration, Reorganization, RG 79. 


72. Albright, Administration of Historic Sites, p. 22; Swain, Albright, 
pp. 229-30. Delano was President Roosevelt's uncle. 
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Buildings, and Reservations. ’* In addition, Albright was able to secure 
separation of the National Capital Park and Planning Commission and Fine 


oo a . . 74 
Arts Commission, save for some administrative functions. 


He saw no immediate chance of restoring the name, however, and 
decided to postpone that baitie to a later date. it was not cntil 
March 10, 1934, that nis successor, Arno 8B. Cammerer, was able to 


announce that the old name had been restored.” 


Writing about the events leading up to the reorganization of 1933 
some years later, Horace Albright said that when he first saw a draft of 
Executive Order 6166, he “was stunned by its scope." /® He was most 
certainiy not the only person in Washington that reacted that way. 
Particularly surprising to Park Service officials must have been the 
reaction of the War Department. Since the early 1920s, successive 
Secretaries of War had registered support for transfer of War Department 
parks and monuments to interior, and had testified so before 
Congressional committees. in February 1932 Patrick Hurley had 
reaffirmed that on and Albright had secured George Dern's 
/ 


approval in March 1933. After June 10, 1933, however, it became 


evident that sentiment for transferring the parks and monuments came 


73. These were Antietam, Battleground, Chattanooga, Fort Donelson, 
Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, Poplar Grove, Shiloh, Stones River, 
Vicksburg, and Yorktown. 


74. Annual Report of the Department of Interior, 1933, pp. 154-55; 
Swain, Albright, p. 230. 


75. Memorandum for all Field Offices, March 10, 1934, File 0-201-14, 
Parks General, RG 79. Restoration of the name was accomplished by 
Senator Carl Hayden's amendment to the Senate Interior Appropriations 
Bill. Arno B. Cammerer to Horace Albright, February 23, 1934, Central 
Decimal File, 201-01, Administration (General), RG 79. 


76. Albright, Administration of Historic Sites, p. 21. 


77. Ray Lyman Wilbur to Secretary of War, February 20, 1932, and 
Patrick J. Hurley to Secretary of Interior, February 13, 1932, Albright 
Papers, Box 157; Albright, Administration of Historic Sites, p. 17. 
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more from political appointees who headed the War Department than from 


professional officers there. 


Perhaps the most vocal opponent of transferring the War Department 
areas was Colonel Howard E. Landers, who, according to Verne Chatelain, 
fought it “tooth and nai." 8 Since the 1920s, Colonel Landers had been 
responsible for investigating battlefields for commemorative purposes, and 
as such was more knowledgeable than anyone else with the War 
Department's administration of military parks and battiefields. He was a 
frequent critic of the War Department's administration, particularly in 
what be believed to have been the failure to properly use the data he 
collected. /? His criticism may have been misinterpreted by Park Service 
officials, for whatever feelings Colonel Landers had regarding use of his 
material, he had never favored transfer of military parks to the Interior 
Department. According to Dr. Chatelain, Colonel Landers felt strongly 
enough to send a memorandum to President Roosevelt in an effort to 


prevent transfer after June 10, 1933.°" 


Colonel Landers was the most vocal opponent, but he was not the 
only person in the War Department who expressed misgivings once 
transfer became fact. There is no question that these misgivings were 
raised to a large extent because of the inclusion of the national cemeteries 
in the transfer order. in general, though, the impression that emerges 
from Park Service records is that despite years of official approbation of 
the principle of transfer, the War Department's § attitude was one of 


78. Interview of Verne E—. Chatelain by John Luzader and Edwin C. 
Bearss, January, 1982. 


79. Memorandum for the Director from W. B. Lewis, April 11, 1929, 
Records of Horace M. Albright, General Files, Part 1, RG 79. 


80. U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Military Affairs, Establishment 
of National Parks - Battlefields, Hearings before the Committee and 
Subcommittee No. 8, 7ist Cong., 2nd Sess., 1930, pp. 22-23. 


81. Interview of Verne E—. Chatelain by John Luzader and Edwin C. 
Bearss. A copy of this memorandum from Landers to the President was 
not located. 
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reluctance that sometimes bordered on resistance or non-cooperation, once 


that transfer was ordered. 


This attitude was not confined to the military professionals in the 
department. On June 21, 1933, Harry Woodring, Acting Secretary of 
War, wrote to President Roosevelt to request that al! military cemeteries, 
including those on or adjacent to the military parks and battlefields, be 
excluded in the executive order. They were ali, he wrote, military in 
nature, and the Department of the Interior could mot possibly “be as 
interested in the proper maintenance of these cemeteries as the War 
Department. u82 
presidejit, this time to request postponement of the effective date of 


The next day Woodring sent another letter to the 


Executive Order 6166 until all plans for improvements at the various 
areas--and he indicated these were extensive--were accomplished, and 
work on the establishment of Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania, 
Petersburg, and King's Mountain was completed. °° In closing Woodring 
seemingly took a position that would have pleased even the most 


vociferous opponent of transfer: 


in fact | am of the opinion that as a matter of economy 
and efficiency--not to mention reasons of sentiment, these 
nonmilitary activities, which have been under the War 
Department since their inception, should remain in their present 
Status. 


As Park Service staff took the first steps to effect transfer, they 
reported back a general lack of full cooperation on the part of their 
counterparts in the War Department. On July 7, for example, Chief 
Clerk R. M. Holes reported that Lieutenant Colonel J. H. Laubach, Chief, 


82. Harry Woodring to the President, June 21, 1933, File 0201-014, 
Part 2, General Administration, Reorganization, RG 79. 


83. Harry Woodring to the President, June 2<, 1933, ibid. In a July 3, 
1933 letter to ickes, George Dern echoed Woodring. 


84. ibid. 
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Memorial Section, Quartermater's Office, would not provide him with any 
definitive information regarding the number of field employees at the 
various military parks.°> On the same day, E. E. Tillet reported to 
Arthur Demaray that he had been able to obtain very little information 


from an interview with the same office. °° 


Park Service officials were no more interested in obtaining the 
cemeteries open for burial than War Department personnel were in giving 
them up. In fact it was Horace Albright who took the lead in reversing 
that portion of Executive Order 6166.°7 Officials in the’ Interior 
Department made considerable effort to reassure War Department staff that 
the military flavor of the areas would not be altered, that the agency was 
wel! equipped to adminster the areas effectively, and that the Office of 
National Parks, Buildings, and Reservations would consult with the War 
Department on matters involving the military parks, battlefields, and 


historic cemeteries. 


Few in the War Department seem to have been implacable in their 
opposition to transfer. With the assurances made by Ickes to George 
Dern and after postponement of the transfer of Arlington and other 
cemeteries open for burial, resistance in the War Department, save for 
some occasional instances of footdragging at the _ local _ level, 


disappeared. 89 


85. Memorandum for Mr. Demaray, Re: Transfer of Building under 
Supervising Architects Office, July 7, 1933, File 0201-014, Part 2, 
General Administration, Reorganization, RG 79. 


86. Memorandum for Mr. Demaray, July 7, 1933, ibid. 
87. Swain, Albright, pp. 229-30. 


88. Harold Ickes to Secretary of War, July 10, 1933, File 0201-014, 
Part 2, General Administration, Reorganization, RG 79. 


89. See, for example, Memorandum for Mr. Albright and Mr. Demaray 
from [Verne E.] Chatelain, July 25, 1933, Files 0-201-014, Part 3, Parks 
General, Reorganization, RG 79; Harold Ickes to Lewis W. Douglas, 
August 19, 1933, File 12-32, Administrative, (Part 1), Central Classified 
File, RG 48; George Dern to Secretary of Interior, August 10, 1933, ibid. 
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On August 10, 1933, eleven national military parks, two national 
parks, ten battlefield sites, ten national monuments, three miscellaneous 
memorials, and eleven national cemeteries that had been administered by 
the War Department were formally transferred to the Department of the 
interior. >” After that date, there is no evidence of any significant 
friction between the departments resulting from transfer. Nor did the 
War Department make any effort to regain control of the areas 


transferred. 


Perhaps even more surprising than the misgivings first expressed by 
War Department officials to Executive Order 6166 was the initial response 
of the Forest Service. Given the history of relations between the two 
agencies, Horace Albright had every right to expect that Forest Service 
officials would immediately fight any effort to transfer the national 
monuments as they had on previous occasions. Yet, the initial response 
to the order by the bureau's Washington office was no response at alli. It 
was not until July 24, 1933, less than three weeks before the end of the 
sixty-day contesting period, that the Washington office appears to have 
become aware of Executive Order 6166.” When he contacted the Budget 
Office the next day, Chief Forester L.F. Kneipp's response was 
surprisingly mild: 


Strictly interpreted, Section 2 of Executive Order 6166 of 
June 10, 1933, would place these fifteen National Monuments 
under the jurisdiction of the office of National Park, 
Buildings, and Reservations of the Department of Interior. 


90. Douglas MacArthur to Secretary of Interior, August 3, 1933, File 
0-201-014, Part 3, Parks General, Administration, Reorganization, RG 79; 
George Dern to Secretary of Interior, August 30, 1933, Records of the 
Adjutant General's Offices, RG 94, NA; Annual Report of the Secretary of 
Interior, 1933, pp. 161-62. Appendix 1 contains a list of all areas 
transferred. 


91. L.F. Kneipp to Guy F. Allen, July 25, 1933, File 0-201-014, Parks 
General, Administration, Reorganization, July 17, 1933-August ‘1, 1933, 
RG 79. In his Ph.D. dissertation, Ben W. Twight wrote that Forest 
Service officials did not become aware of the order until Auqust 26. 
"Tenacity of Value Committment," p. 72. 


92. Kneipp to Alien, July 25, 1933. 
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He continued that because national forest status for the areas was not 
revoked, the order had the effect of transferring administration of the 


93 
national forests as well. 


Ben W. Twight speculated that the delay in reaction suggests that 
Forest Service officials were simply not consulted prior to the date the 
order was issued. Yet, it was no secret that President Roosevelt had 
secured authority to reorganize the executive branch and had established 
an inter-departmental committee to coordinate reorganization efforts within 
a month of his inauguration. Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace 
was aware, surely, of reorganization, and knew that it would somehow 
involve his department. On April 18 he discussed the possibility of 
combining the Forest Service and Park Service in a department with 
Ickes. >> On April 20 Ickes wrote in his diary that he had received a 
copy of a letter that Gifford Pinchot had written President Roosevelt 


protesting transfer of the Forest Service to Interior. 


Even had Forest Service officials been unaware of al! that was 
happening before June 10, 1933, Executive Order 6166 was made public as 
a congressional document on that date. Given their past responses to 
similar suggestions, the failure of Forest Service officials to react to the 
loss of the national monuments under their jurisdiction for six weeks is 


something that defies explanation. 


Whatever the reason, by the time Forest Service officials finally 
reacted to the order, there was little they could do to reverse it. For a 


short time, apparently some in the Washington office considered appealing 


93. Ibid. 

94. Twight, "Tenacity of Value Committment," p. 72. 

95. Diary of Harold ickes, entry for April 18, 1933, Ickes Papers, LC. 
Wallace thought that they would be under Agriculture; Ickes thought it 


would be Interior. 


96. Ibid., entry for April 20, 1933. 
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to Congress to block the order, but quickly rejected that avenue as 
impolitic. >” The only realistic possibility they had of reversing the order 


was in convincing the Secretary of the Interior that: 


Section 2 of the Executive Order stipulates that there may be 
excluded from this provision any public building or reservation 
which is chiefly employed as a facility in the work of a 
particular agency. It would seem logical to hold that national 
monuments are withdrawn yr national forest purposes would fall 
within this excluded class. 


August 10, 1933, the day that Executive Order 6166 became 
effective, came and went without any official request from the Secretary 
of Agriculture to the Secretary of the Interior to exclude the national 
monuments from provisions of the order. On August 26, Assistant Chief 
Forester Kneipp indicated that the ia»onuments were still being 
administered by the Forest Service: 


The National Park Service indicated a desire to take eight 
of the fifteen national monuments now administered by the 
Forest Service. How long will i§g be before they ask for the 
other seven is wholly conjectural. 


By late September, however, the decision to bring all the 
monuments, not just eight, into the Interior Department had been made. 
On September 29 Ickes notified the Agriculture Department that Interior 


97. Twight, “Tenacity of Value Committment," p. 84. 


98. L.F. Kneipp to Guy F. Allen, July 25, 1933, File 0-201-014, Parks 
General, Administration, Reorganization, July 17, 1933, August 31, 1933, 
RG 79. 


99. Quoted in Twight, “Tenacity of Value Committment," p. 72. The 
eight monuments that the National Park Service had indicated should be 
transferred were Gila Cliff, Lava Beds, Tonto, Walnut Canyon, Jewel 
Cave, Lehman Caves, Oregon Caves, and Timpanagos Cave. Seven 
others--Chiricahua, Devils Post Pile, Holy Cross, Mount Olympus, Old 
Kasaan, Sunset Crater, and Wheeler--would be most economically 
administered by the Forest Service. Memorandum for Mr. Bailey from A. 
E. Demaray, August 14, 1933, File 201-014, (Part 3), Parks General, 
Administration, Reorganization, RG 79. 
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was prepared to assume jurisdiction of all national monuments administered 
by Agriculture, unless he received some official request for their 


retention as a facility to the work of the Forest Service. | 


On the same day, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace wrote Ickes 
requesting just that. Basing his arguments on the department's solicitors 
opinion, and echoing the arguments advanced by L.F. Kneipp on July 25, 
1933, Wallace recommended that the fifteen monuments be excluded as 
"facilities essential to the work of this Department, or to the redemption 


of the responsibilities imposed upon it by law. 101 


Acting on the advice of Departmental Solicitor Nathan Margold, Ickes 
rejected Wallace's recommendation, and on November 11, indicated that 
Interior was prepared to assume jurisdiction over the fifteen national 


102 it was not until January 28, 1934, however, 


monuments “at once." 
that Ickes was finally able to inform Lewis Douglas that the Forest 
Service was in full compliance with Executive Order 6166, and that the 
administration of the fifteen national monuments had been transferred to 


the Department of the interior. '9° 


100. Ickes to Secretary of Agriculture, September 29, 1933, File 12-1, 
Administration, Central Classified File, RG 48. 


101. H. A. Wallace to Secretary of Interior, September 29, 1933, File 
0-201-014, Part 4, Parks General, Administration, Reorganization, 
August 10, 1933-December 22, 1933, RG 79; Memorandum for the 
Secretary [Agriculture], September 28, 1933, ibid. Also see, Minutes of 
the 1462nd Meeting of Service Committee, Septembe: 28, 1933, RG 95. 


102. Harold ickes to Secretary of Agriculture, November 11, 1933, ibid.; 
Memorandum for the Secretary, October 24, 1933, ibid. 


103. Ickes to Lewis H. Douglas, January 18, 1934, ibid. At the same 
time, ickes requested transfer of $3,800 for administrative purposes. 


Interestingly, while Gila Cliff Dwellings National Monument was one 
of the monuments transferred, in 1933, by an April 1975 cooperative 
agreement with the National Park Service the Forest Service assumed 
administration and management of the monument. Cooperative Agreement 
Between the National Park Service, U-5, Department of Interior and the 
Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, April 14, 1975. 
Provided to the authors by Thomas Lucke, Environmental Coordinator, 
Southwest Regional Office, Santa Fe. 
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Transfer of jurisdiction over the national monuments from the Forest 
Service on January 18, 1934, did not mean, however, that the issue was 
laid to rest. Nor did it significantly reduce the rivairy that had existed 
between the Forest Service and National Park Service. In February 1934, 
for example, Secretary Ickes rejected a new Forest Service appeal that 
the Department of the Interior recognize the jurisdiction of the Forest 
Service over the national monuments transferred by Executive Order 
6166. 194 On March 12, 1934, Arno Cammerer complained that “subtle 
opposition” that came largely from field men in the Forest Service had 
been ever-present since June 10, 1933, and Forest Service opposition 
would play a major role in delaying enactment of the Park, Parkway, and 


Recreation-Area act. 1% 


The differences continued through much of the decade, becoming 
particularily heated as a result of Harold Iickes' efforts to remodel the 
Interior Department into a Department of Conservation which would have 
106 in 1936, the park lobbyist Rosalee 
Edge commented on the relations between the agencies in a way that must 


incorporated the Forest Service. 
have echoed National Park Service officials: 


We, also, deplore the hostility and jealousy that exists between 
the Forest Service and the National Park Service, and the 
resulting injury to the public and to the Parks. We must, 
however, point out that it is the same _ kind of mu tyes 
misunderstanding that exists between a wolf and a lamb. 


104. Ickes to Rexford G. Tugwell [Assistant Secretary of Agriculture}, 
February 19, 1934, File 12-1, Administrative, Centrai Classified Files, 
1907-36, RG 48. 


An interesting sidelight to this exchange of letters was a 
memorandum from ickes to Harry Slattery, Personal Assistant to the 
Secretary, indicating that an answer prepared by Mr. Demaray was “too 
contentious" to send, February 14, 1934, ibid. 


105. Memorandum to Mr. Slattery, Re: Forest Service Opposition to the 
National Park Service; see chapter following. 


106. Donald C. Swain, “The National Park Service and the New Deal, 
1933-1940," Pacific Historical Review, XL! (August 1972), p. 319. 


107. Ibid. 
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in 1939, leaders of both agencies, finally wearied of long years of 
controversy, set out to find a way to settle their differences. In that 
year they set up a joint committee to find compromise solutions to the 
thorny problems of park extensions. The move would prove to be the 
first step in a major rapproachement. While the two bureaus would still 
clash occasionally, much of the bitterness that characterized their 
relations gradually disappeared. Following World War !!, a willingness to 


cooperate with each other became predominant. '% 


Reaction of National Park Service employees to Executive Order 6166, 
beyond a universal condemnation of the name change, was mixed. Even 
before June 10, 1933, there were those who believed that the bureau and 
system were growing too fast. Conrad L. Wirth, Assistant Director, 
Branch of Planning, spoke for many when he observed on February 24, 
1933, that the service might be wise to retrench for a period. '?? Such a 
policy, he said, would assist the Service in dealing with budget cutbacks, 
allow it to develop and maintain the system, and to blunt growing 
criticism that the National Park Service was an expansionist bureau. '!9 
While there were many in the Service who agreed with Horace Albright 
that expansion of the system into the east was a necessary and 
commendable step, others, and this was particularly true of "“old-line" 
NPS people, believed that incorporation of non-scenic, eastern areas 
weakened the standards established by Stephen Mather and Horace 


Albright. id 


108. Swain, “National Park Service and the New Deal," p. 320. 


109. Memorandum for the Director, February 24, 1933, Files 0-201-15 
(Part 1), National Parks General, Administrative and Personnel, 1933, 
RG 79. He did propose going ahead with new park and monument 
projects at the Great Smokies, Shenandoah, Mammoth Cave, Isle Royale, 
and the Badlands, as well as continuing efforts to secure legislation 
creating Everglades, Morristown, and Boulder Canyon Military 
Reservations. 


110. Ibid. 


111. In an effort to gauge the reaction of NPS employees, the authors 
contacted NPS people who were active in the 1930s. See, for example, 
George A. Palmer to authors, April 19, 1982; Howard Baker to authors, 
April 17, 1982; Herbert E. Kahler to authors, May 3, 1982; and Edwin C. 
Alberts to authors, Aprii 27, 1982. A complete list of those who wrote to 
the authors is included in the bibliography. 
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Whatever the feelings of NPS employees, it is clear that no event in 
NPS history, save passage of the enabling act itself, had a more profound 
impact on the National Park System and the bureau that administers it. 
in terms of size _ alone, the number of units more than 


112 


doubled--sixty-seven to 137. The number of natural areas increased 


from forty-seven to fifty-eight while the number of historical areas nearly 


quadrupied, increasing from twenty to seventy-seven. ''? 


Important as it was in terms of numbers, the impact of Executive 
Order 6166 cannot be discussed in terms of size alone, for the location 
and diversity of the areas was just as important. Inclusion of the 
National Capital Parks brought the National Park Service into metropolitan 
urban parks. George Washington Memorial Parkway represented a new 
type of unit in the National Park System, one which was predominantly 
neither historical nor natural, but recreational. 


Horace Albright has over the years considered the impa:t of 
Executive Order 6166. He did feel, upon reflection, that in the haste to 
send information forward, the Service failed to include some sites it 
should have had--the Andersonville Prison site and cemetery in Georgia, 


"4 But, he wrole in 1971, the order made the National Park 


for example. 
Service a truly national bureau, with a national constituency. The 
Service became the primary federal entity responsible for the 
administration of historical and archeological sites and structures, and he 


might have added, the leader in the field of historic preservation. 


112. Lee, Family Tree, p. 35. Appendix 1 is a list of the areas that 
came into the system on August 10, 1933. 


113. Ibid. 


114. Albright to Ernest Allen Connally, February 13, 1970, Old History 
Division Files. 
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Finally, Executive Order 6166 was almost a declaration of independence 
for the National Park Service. The Service became a strong bureau that 


would neve: again be threatened with consolidation with another. ''> 


With the success of his efforts to consolidate administrative control 
of the national military parks and battlefields and national monuments. 
Horace Albright decided it was tiie to step aside as Director of the 
National Park Service and accept one of the several offers he had 
received from the private sector. On July 5, 1933, he tendered his 
resignation to Secretary Ickes. He left the Park Service after having 
served as Director some four years on August 9, the day before 


Executive Order 6166 went into effect. ''® 


Albright was replaced as director by Arno B. Cammerer, who had 
served as assistant director, then associate director since 1919. '"/ it 
would be up to the quiet, hardworking Cammerer to deal with the 


far-ranging impact of Executive Order 6166. 


115. Albright, Administration of Historical Sites, p. 23. 


116. Ibid.; Swain, Albright, pp. 229-31; Memorandum for the Press, 


July 5, 1933, Director File, H.M. Albright, July 1-2, 1933, RG 79. 


117. The story of Cammerer's appointment is a complex one. Ickes 
indicated a desire to appoint an “outsider” to replace Albright. When 
Newton B. Drury, Executive Secretary of the Save-the-Redwoods-League 
and former University of California classmate of Albright, refused the 
position, ickes gave in and grudgingly appointed Cammerer. Swain, 


Albright, p. 231. 
“3 


D. Additional Areas, 1934-1939 


if the huge increase in number of areas and personne! that 


were a result of reorganization in 1933 were not enough to tax any man 
and organization, Cammerer and the Park Service would have to grapple 
with the addition of seven natural areas, seventeen historical areas, and 
six recreational areas in the next six years. ''8 Moreover, the National 
Park Service would be a key agency in President Roosevelt's efforts to 
solve the nation's economic ilis--and the impact of those programs would 


be staggering. 


118. The seven natural areas: Cedar Breaks National Monument 
(August 22, 1933), Everglades National Park (May 10, 1934), Big Bend 
National Park (June 20, 1935), Joshua Tree National Monument 
(August 10, 1936), Organ Pipe Cactus National Monument (April 13, 
1937), Capitol Reef National Monument (August 2, 1937), and Channel 
:slands National Monument (April 26, 1938). in addition Olympic National 
Monument, transferred on August 10, 1933, became Olympic National Park 
on June 29, 1938. Capitol Reef National Monument would become Capitol 
Reef National Park in 1971. 


Historical areas: Ocmulgee National Monument (June 14, 1933), Fort 
Jefferson National Monument (January 4, 1935), Andrew Johnson National 
Monument (August 29, 1935), Fort Stanwix National Monument (August 21, 
1935), Jefferson National Expansion Memorial (December 20, 1935), 
Richmond National Battlefield (March 2, 1936), Homestead National 
Monument (March 19, 1936), Fort Frederica National Monument (May 26, 
1936), Whitman National Monument (June 29, 1936), Pipestone Nationa/ 
Monument (August 25, 1937), Salem Maritime National Historic Site 
(March 17, 1938), Saratoga National Historical Park (June 1, 1938), Fort 
Laramie National Monument (July 16, 1938), Hopewell Village National 
Historic Site (August 3, 1938), Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
(September 23, 1938), Federal Hall National Historic Site (May 26, 1939), 
Tuzigoot National Monument (July 25, 1939), and Old Philadelphia Custom 
House (May 26, 1939). Andrew Johnson, Fort Laramie, and Whitman 
national monuments were changed to national historic sites. 


Recreation areas: Blue Ridge Parkway (1933), Natchez Trace 
National Parkway (1934), Catoctin Mountain Park (November 14, 1936), 
Prince William Forest Park (November 14, 1936), Lake Mead (October 13, 
1936), and Cape Hatteras National Seashore (August 17, 1937). 
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CHAPTER THREE--Impact of the New Deal on the National Park Service 


The year 1933 served as a watershed in the development of the 
National Park Service. Not only did the reorganization in that year 
substantially increase and diversify the areas edministered by the bureau, 
but the variety of New Deal emergency work relief programs that were 
passed provided the Service with a massive infusion of personnel and 
funds to accomplish long-term development projects in the parks that had 
been contemplated for more than a decade but that had been postponed 
because regular appropriations and manpower had only been sufficient to 
meet immediate requirements. Throughout the 1930s various New Deal 
programs and agencies continued to provide funding and personne! to the 
National Park Service for a wide variety of park-related development 
projects with the result that developments in the national, state, county, 
and municipal parks were carried forward fifteen to twenty years ahead of 
schedule had regular manpower and appropriations been relied upon. 


Regular appropriations for the administration, protection, and 
maintenance of the national parks and monuments increased from 
$10,820,620 in fiscal year 1933 to $26,959,977.29 in 1939 before being 
drastically reduced to $13,557,815 with the onset of war in Europe in 


' Skyrocketing erergency relief arid public works 


fiscal year 1940. 
appropriations during that time underwrote much of th: Park Service's 
expansion and park-development projects. From 1933 to 1937, for 
example, the Park Service received emergency appropriations amounting to 
$40 , 242,691.97 from the Public Works Administration (PWA), 
$24,274,090.89 from the Works Progress Administration (WPA), 
$82,250,467.66 from the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC), and 
$2,490,678 from the Civil Works Administration (CWA). By 1940 the 
bureau had received some $218,000,000 for emergency conservation 


projects compared to some $132,000,000 in regular appropriations during 


1. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1940," 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1940, p. 208. When 
the huge increase in number of units is considered, this increase is 
almost negligible. 
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the same period.* in its response to the urgencies of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's domestic program, exemplified by its active participation in 
the CCC program and collaboration with New Deal agencies that funded 
public works construction, the bureau's programs became an integral part 
of the New Deal's fight against the depression. Almost ali federal 
conservation activities after 4933, including those in the national parks 
and monuments, were designed in part as pump-priming operations that 
would not only protect our national resources but also indirectly stimulate 
the economy .> This chapter will summarize the accomplishments and 
impact on the National Park Service of the five principal New Deal 
emergency relief and public works agencies during the 1930s--Emergency 
Conservation Work Organization (ECW) that directed the work of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
(FERA), the Public Works Administration (PWA), the Civil Works 
Administration, and the Works Progress Administration. 


A. Emergency Conservation Work--Civilian Conservation Corps 


Probably the most popular emergency relief work program in the 
1930s was the ccc,* one of President Roosevelt's pet projects that 


2. Swain, “National Park Service and the New Deai," 324. 
3. ibid., 327. 


4, The Civilian Conservation Corps Reforestation Act, passed by 
Congress on March 31, 1933, as an unemployment relief measure, 
established the Civilian Conservation Corps, which was authorized to 
provide work for 250,000 jobless male citizens between the ages of 18 and 
25. The CCC was to commence a national conservation program including 
reforestation efforts, road construction, prevention of soil erosion, and 
national park and flood control projects. Work camps were established for 
those enroiled in the CCC, and the youths received $30 per month, part 
of which went to dependents. Four government departments (War, 
Interior, Agriculture, Labor) cooperated in carrying out the program. 
The CCC had as many as 500,000 on its rolis at one time, and by July 2, 
1942, when Congress ordered its liquidation, it had employed over 
2,000,000 young men. Robert Fechner, general vice-president of the 
International Association of Machinists in Boston, was named director of 
the CCC in April 1933. Richard B. Morris, ed., Encyclopedia of 
American History: Bicentennial Edition (New York 1976), pp. 404-05; 
Conrad L. Wirth, Parks, Politics, and the People (Norman, 1980), 
pp. 65-175; Summary Report of the Director of Emergency Conservation 
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received top priority in the early New Deal period. The leaders of the 
National Park Service recognized that the CCC was a potential bonanza 
for the national parks. Horace Albright, who represented the Department 
of the interior on the CCC advisory council, put considerable effort into 
getting the program started in the spring and summer of 1933. From the 
beginning, the CCC was able to accomplish useful work in the parks 
because each unit in the park system had prepared a master plan for 
developmental and protective work that was generally kept six years 
ahead of date in order to provide a full program of long-term development 
in the event that appropriations were enlarged in any year. These plans 
were quickly refurbished in early 1933 because Albright and his 
associates in the Washington office had anticipated that the national parks 
might be used for economic “pump-priming" public works projects.” 


The Department of the Interior, through the National Park Service, 
selected all CCC camp locations and work in the National Park System, 
furnished equipment and transportation for such projects, and provided 
for the technical planning, supervision, and execution of the work in the 
parks and monuments. in addition, it made recommendations on all 
projects in state parks and cooperated with state authorities in 
supervising, assisting, and advising in the conduct of work on such 
projects. The department, which directed CCC operations in Hawaii, 
Alaska, and the Virgin Islands, was also responsible for the entire CCC 
program within indian reservations, through its Office of Indian Affairs.° 


4. (Cont.) Work on the Operations of Emergency Conservation Work 
For the Period Extending from April 1933, to June 30, 1935 (Washington 
.C., 1935); John A. Salmond, The Civilian Conservation Corps, 
1933-1942: A New Deal Case Study (Durham, 1967); and Civilian 
Conservation Corps Program, United States Department of the Interior, 
March 1933 to June 30, 1943, A Report to Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of 
the Interior, [by] Conrad L. Wirth, Departmental Representative on the 
Advisory Council, CCC, January 1944. 


5. Swain, “National Park Service and the New Deal," 325. 


6. Executive Order 6160, June 7, 1933, Box 1, A98, CCC Material, 
HFC; U.S. Department of the Interior, Office of National Parks, Buildings 
and Reservations, National Park Emergency Conservation Work, Handbook 
of Emergency Conservation Work, (1934), Box 158, Albright Papers. 
Later, the Park Service would be given responsibility for supervising the 
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During the spring of 1933 the National Park Service began to 
develop an organization to direct the activities of the CCC under its 
charge. Horace Albright was replaced by Director Cammerer as the 
interior Department representative on the advisory council in August 1933 
upon his resignation. Associate Director Arthur E. Demaray served as 
the alternate on the advisory council. Chief Forester John D. Coffman 
became the liaison officer for the various bureaus of the Department of 
the interior and supervised the program for the national parks and 
monuments. Cther Park Service personne! were also assigned to various 


supervisory roles in the CCC work in the National Park System: 


Frank A. Kittredge, Chief Engineer, Branch of 
Engineering--supervision of engineering in western parks 


Oliver G. Taylor, Chief, Eastern Division, Branch of 
Engincering--supervision of engineering in eastern parks 


Verne —. Chatelain, Chief Historian, Division of History--supervision 
of historical, interpretive, and museum activities 


Thomas C. Vint, Chief Architect, Branch of Plans and 
Design--supervision of plans and design in western parks 


Charles E. Peterson, Chief, Eastern Division, Branch of Plans and 
Design--supervision of plans and design in eastern parks 


Assistant Director Conrad L. Wirth, Chief of the Branch of 
Planning, directed the State Park ECW with the assistance of Herbert 
Evison, who also served as executive secretary of the National Conference 
on State Parks. The field organization of the State Park ECW was 
decentralized by dividing the United States into four districts each with a 
district office (Washington, 0D.C.; Indianapolis, indiana; Denver, 
Colorado; and San Francisco, California) headed by a district officer--a 


development that foreshadowed the regionalization of the Park Service 


6. (Cont.) ECW in the recreational Gemonstration areas. This will be 
considered more fully in chapter four of this study. U.S. Department of 
the interior, National Park Service Emergency Activities in National Parks 
and Monuments, State Parks and Recreation Areas, Recreational 
Demonstration Areas (January 1937), pp. 1-2. 
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some three years later. Attached to the district offices were staffs of 
inspectors who were in continuous contact with the project work as well 


as the supervisory personnel on the work site.’ 


The field organization of the National Park Service consisted of a 
project supervisor in each camp under whom was an engineer, technical 
forester, landscape architect, and various historical and wildlife 
technicians. The company of enrollees was divided into sections and 
subsections, each led by one of these men and performing its own 


particular function .° 


On April 29, 1933, Director Robert Fechner of the CCC approved 
recommendations for various types of work in the state parks that had 
been dravr up by Park Service officials and submitted by Secretary 


ickes. It was noted that: 


Adequate protection for the natural resources of state 
parks involves not only measures somewhat similar to those 
employed in public forests,--such as the construction of fire 
breaks and protection of roads and trails, and cleanup of areas 
of extra fire hazard, but also such planning and development 
for public use as will facilitate adequate control of that use. 
This involves the development of camp and picnic grounds in 
places of least hazard, either from fire or wearing use of the 
landscape; establishment of bridle and foot tra‘is that will 
permit the user to reach the beauty spots of these areas, in 
locations that will involve the minimum destruction. or 
modification of valuable landscape features; and establishment of 
adequate water supply, sanitary and waste disposal facilities, 
not only to protect the health of those who use the parks, but 
to prevent, as far as possible, the pollution of streams and 
sources of water supply . 


7. Handbook of Emergency Conservation Work [1934], Box 158, Albright 
Papers; Albright to All Superintendents and Monument Custodians, 
August 9, 1933; “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park 
Service," 1934, in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1934, 
p. 167; and Charles Price Harper, The Administration of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps (Clarksburg, 1939), pp. 61-72. 


8. Saimord, Civilian Conservation Corps, p. 87. 
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The following types of work were approved: 


1. Structures--trail, camp and picnic ground sheltzrs, 
toilets, custodian's cottages, bath houses, 
etc.--construction and repair. 


2. Camp tables, fire places, other camp and picnic ground 
facilities--construction and maintenance. 


3. Bridges, as adjuncts of park roads, protection roads 
and trails, and recreational bridie and foot 
irails--construction and maintenance. 


4. Water suppiy systems, sewers, incinerators and other 
waste disposal facilities--construction and repair. 


5. Park roads--construction and maintenance. 


6. Dams, to provide water recreation facilities--construction 
and maintenance. 


7. Fire towers, tool sheds, fire control water supply 
reservoirs--construction and maintenance. 


in his annual report in June 1933 Director Albright commented on 
the objectives of the CCC and the work aiready underway through its 
auspices: 


Officials of the National Park Service have a deep 
appreciation that they were enabled to assist in carrying out 
President Roosevelt's emergency conservation program, one of 
the gr’ atest humanitarian movements ever conceived for the 
relief of distress. In addition to its primary purpose of relief, 
the conservation work accomplished will be of far-reaching 
importance to the whole country and will build up the health 
and morale of a large portion of the young manhood of the 
Nation, fitting them better to be leaders of the future. 


9, ickes to Director of Emergency Conservation Work, April 28, 1933 
(Approved April 29, 1933), Executive Departments and Establishments 
(Forest Service), Central Classified Files 0-20, RG 79. Later on 
February 7, 1935, Fechner authorized these same types of CCC work to 
be carried out in the national and state forests. The CCC activites in 
these areas were under the direct supervision of the Department of 
Agriculture through the U.S. Forest Service, contributing to the 
long-simmering rivairy between the Park Service and Forest Service. 
Granger to Fechner, February 7, 1935; Demaray to the Secretary, 
May 22, 1935; Walters to Fechner, June 12, 1935; Fechner to Walters, 
June 21, 1935; and Wirth to Demaray (with enclosures), August 30, 1935; 
ibid. Also see Personal Memorandum for Mr. Slattery, Re: Forest 
Service Opposition to the National Park Service, n.d., Records of Arno 
B. Cammerer, 1922-40, RG 79. 
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Concerning the initial implementation of the CCC activities under the 
bureau's supervision, he noted: 


As soon as the emergency conservation program received 
presidental approval, 70 emergency conservation camps were 
established in national parks and monuments, including the 
military areas, and 105 on State park and allied lands, making a 
total of 175 camps thus supervised. The personne! of these 
camps included 35,000 enrolled men and approximately 2,300 men 
in supervisory and advisory capacities. 


All work within the areas under the jurisdiction of the 
National Park Service was carefully planned by experienced 
landscape architects, park engineers, and foresters, and in the 
historical and military parks historical technicians were 
employed to insure the careful preservation and interpretation 
of the historic values. The establishment of emergency 
conservation camps within these areas, particularly in the 
national parks, permitted the accomplishment of work that had 
been needed greatly for years, but which was impossible and 
would doubtless have continued impossible of accomplishment 
under the ordinary appropriations available. 


Especially has the fire hazard been reduced and the 
appearance of forest stands greatly improved by clean-up work 
along many miles of park .tighways; many acres of unsightly 
burns have been cleared; miles of fire irails and truck trails 
have been constructed for the protection of the park forests 
and excellent work accomplished in insect control and 
blister-rust contro! and in other lines of forest protection; 
improvements have been made in the construction and 
development of telephone lines, fire lookouts, and guard cabins; 
and landscaping and erosion control has been undertaken. 


In his report Albright described the efforts of a CCC camp 
performing highway beautification work along the approach highway to 
Acadia National Park between Ellsworth and Bar Harbor, Maine. This 
project was undertaken at the 


request of the State of Maine, in cooperation with the American 
Legion of Ellsworth, and includes roadside planting and 
elimination of unsightly telephone and electric-light poles under 
scenic easements obtained from property owners. in this 
connection the State is securing scenic easements to prevent the 
erection of hot-dog Stands and other unsightly structures along 
the beautiful highway. 


10. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1933, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1933, pp. 156-58. 
Also see U.S. Department of the Interior, National Park Service, The 
National Parks and Emergency Conservation, by isabelle F. Story 
(Washington D.C., 1933), pp. 21-24. 
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in June 1934 Director Cammerer noted that some 100,000 young men 
had been engaged in CCC work under the direction of some 4,000 
professionally and technically trained Park Service personnel since the 


inception of the program: 


During the first Emergency Conservation Work enroliment 
period, April 1, 1933, to September 30, 1933, 70 camps were 
established in national parks and monuments and 105 in State, 
county, and metropolitan parks. In the second enrollment 
period, October 1, 1933, to March 31, 1934, 61 camps existed in 
national parks and monuments and 239 in 32 States in State 
park areas; while in the third enrollment period, April 1, 1934, 
to September 30, 1934, 102 camps were allotted to national 
parks and monuments, and 268 camps were assigned to State 
parks and related areas with the camps existing in 40 different 
States. Plans have been made for 79 camps in national parks 
and monuments and for 293 camps in State parks and associated 
areas with camps in 41 States for the fourth enroliment period 
which will extend from October 1, 1934, to March 31, 1935. In 
addition, the extension of the drought-relief program has 
caused the allotment of 6 drought-relief Emergency Conservation 
Work camps to national parks and monuments and 52 such camps 
to State parks and associated areas for the year ending 
June 30, 1935. The Emergency Conservation Work program was 
extended to the Territory of Hawaii with 577 enrollees allotted 
to the Territorial portion and one 200-man camp to Hawaii 
National Park. 


Cammerer also summarized the advantages of increasing cooperation 
with state, and, to a lesser extent, county and municipal agencies 


through the CCC program: 


There can be no doubt that the Emergency Conservation 
Work program has been to a very large degree responsible both 
for increased interest in all types of parks in which it is being 
carried on and for the tremendous increase in State park 
acreage. Much of this increase in State park lands has come 
through conations by private individuals or corporations, 
although a number of States have ccntinued or resumed 
park-land purchases. In some instances county or city funds 
have been expended in the purchase of desirable park lands. 
In many cases, the comprehensive planning required by the 
Park Serv.ce as a basis for Emergency Conservation Work, hés 
indicated serious deficiencies in a number of parks which have 
been remedied in one way or another. 
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Since the inauguration of the work .. . the total acreage 
added to these [state] systems since April 1, 1933, comes close 
to the half million mark. 


in June 1935 it was reported that 150,000 young men had been 
engaged in CCC work to date under the direction of some 6,000 Park 
Service supervisory personnel. During the enrollment period from 
October 1, 1934, to March 31, 1935, there were 79 camps operating in the 
Nationa! Park System and 293 in the state and related areas. Total 
expenditures for the Park Service phase of the ECW program to date 
amounted to $44,710,730. Effective March 1, 1935, the alignment of the 
four district CCC offices had been expanded to include eight regions with 
regional offices in Springfield, Massachusetts; Bronxville, New York; 
Richmond, Virginia; Atlanta, Georgia; Indianapolis, Indiana; Omaha, 


Nebraska; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; and San Francisco, California. '* 


in June 1935, after the CCC program had been in operation for two 
years, Director Fechner issued a summary report on the accomplishments 
of ECW. He observed that through “Emergency Conservation Work the 
development of the Nation's recreational areas has been advanced further 
than would have been possible in 10 or 20 years under the old order that 
prevailed prior to initiation of the C.C.C." The specific work projects 
which had been completed would aid "field officers of the National Park 
Service in an effective manner to conserve and preserve natural features. 
Protection against fire, insect infestation, blister rust, and tree disease; 


roadside fixation; and erosion contro! have been major phases of the 


11. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1934, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1934, pp. 167-69. 
During fiscal year 1935 an advisory committee on state parks was 
appointed to assist in formulating park policies and programs dealing with 
the states. Colonel Richard Lieber, president of the National Conference 
on State Parks, was named chairman of the committee. "“Annuai Report of 
the Director of the National Park Service," 1935, in Annual Report of the 


Secretary of the Interior, 1935, p. 181. 


12. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service." 1935, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1935, pp. 181-82, 214, 
and Wirth, Parks, Politics and the People, p. 130. 
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activity." Furthermore, CCC activities had aided “in developing, 
protecting, and perpetuating natural areas, in protecting and preserving 
wildlife, in restoring battlefield sites, in providing guide service, and in 
developing various facilities which will provide the means for our citizens 
te reach and utilize the scenic and primitive areas without despoiiing 
them." Among the most notable projects Fechner described were the 
clearing and cleanup of some 3,199 acres of piled-up and fallen timber on 
the shores of Jackson Lake in Wyoming and soi! erosion work on 442 acres 
and seeding and sodding of 117 acres at Vicksburg National Military Park. 
Control of forest fires within the areas supervised by the National Park 
Service was a valuable contribution of the CCC--69,984 man-days used in 
fighting fires; 43,885 man-days devoted to fire presuppression and 
prevention; 1,000 miles of protection trails built; and construction of 
numerous lookout houses, fire-tool caches, boat docks, and telephone and 
radio instailations. Forest insect infestation control had been carried out 
over an area of 272,080 acres in the National Park System, the major 
portion of this work being directed against the bark beetle in the western 
coniferous forests. The relief model, diorama, and museum exhibit 
laboratories at Fort Hunt, Virginia, and Berkeley, California, had 
prepared numerous materials to enhance the interpretive programs of the 
areas in the National Park System. Some twenty-three CCC camps were 
assigned to development and restoration work in_ historical areas, 
including Jamestown, Morristown, and the Civil War battlefields near 
Richmond, Virginia--work that “was founded on intensive and careful 
historical and archeological research." Following these steps conservation 
work was undertaken in the historical areas--erosion contre, fertilization, 
planting, fire-prevention measures to protect historic buildings and 
invaluable records, and construction of safe roads to make historical 
points of interest accessible to the public. Land acquisition programs 
were also underway in Great Smoky Mountains National Park, Mammoth 
Cave Nationai Park, Shenandoah National Park, and Colonial National 


Monument. 


Fechner observed that interest “among the States in the State park 


phase of Emergency Conservation Work has been intense." A few states 


with established park programs, such as New York, Illinois, Indiana, 


lowa, California, and Michigan, “eagerly grasped the opportunity it 
presented.” Five states which possessed no parks when the CCC was 
established had acquired properties for integration into comprehensive 
park systems. Up to April 1, 1935, approximately 457,000 acres were 
added to the state park systems, bringing the total to 3,650,000 acres. 
The state park program combined conservation, recreation, restoration, 
rehabilitation, and the protection of wildlife with the basic purpose of the 
program being the “conservation of the valuable natural resources that 
properly selected State parks contain." This underlying purpose was 
supplemented by “provision of camp grounds, picnic grounds, shelters, 
and bathing, boating, and fishing facilities, with pure and adequate water 
supply and necessary sanitary installations for the safety and comfort of 
the public." The accomplishinents of the state park division up to 
June 30, 1935, were: 


Miles of telephone lines 790 
Miles of foot, horse, and vehicle trails 4,856 
Foot, horse, and vehicle bridges 1,930 
Man-days, fighting forest fires 100,242 
Rods of fences 184,175 
Impounding and large diversion dams (largely 

recreational ) 899 
Lookout houses 108 
Lookout towers 67,3 
Acres of insect-pest control 164,591 


13. Summary Report of the Director of Emergency Conservation Work on 
the Operations of Emergency Conservation Work, For the Period Extending 
from April 1933, to June 30, 1935 (Washington 1935), pp. 31-35. Also 
see Demaray to the Secretary, October 14, 1935, which lists the broad 
divisions of the work accomplished by the CCC: 

A. Structural Improvements--foot, horse, and vehicie bridges; 
buildings (barns, cabins, contact stations, dwellings, garages, 
lookout towers, lookout houses, and museums); fences (guard 
rails); utility lines (telephone, sewage, power, and water) 

B. Transportation improvements--truck trails, minor roads, and 
maintenance of highways 

C. Erosion Control D. Forest Protection--fire breaks, fire hazard 
reduction, tree and plant disease control, and tree insect pest 
control. 

E. Landscape and Recreation--campground development and vista 
maintenance. 

F. Wild Life--fish rearing ponds and restocking; food and cover 


planting and seeding, range  reconnaissances, and _ field 
research. 

G. Miscellaneous--surveys (ground, water, linear, topographic, 
and type), and tree surgery. 
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On January 15, 1936, the administration of ECW activities in the 
National Park System which had been handled by Chief Forester John D. 
Coffman since inception of CCC work, was consolidated with the 
administration of the larger State Park ECW program in a newly-created 
Branch of Recreation, Land Planning, and State Cooperation. As the 
head of this new branch, Conrad Wirth was named to replace Director 
Cammerer as the representative of the Department of the Interior on the 


ECW advisory council. '4 


During fiscal year 1936 the number of CCC camps operating in the 
national parks and monuments varied from a high of 117 in November 1935 
to a low of 80 in February and March 1936. The number of camps in 
state parks declined from a high of 457 in October 1935 to a low of 345 in 
June 1936. Ten camps with 1,200 enrollees were in Hawaii, one of which 
was in Hawaii National Park, and two 100-man camps were operating in 
the Virgin Islands. Land acquisition programs using ECW funds were 
underway in Big Bend, Isle Royale, and Mammoth Cave national parks 
during the year. Historic interpretation and restoration in the National 
Park System were augmented by the restoration efforts at Fort Necessity 
National Battlefield and the acquisition of the Crater property for 


inclusion in Petersburg National Military Park. '° 


13. (cont'd) Demaray to the Secretary, October 14, 1935, Central 
Classified Files, 1907-49, 618, Public Works Administration, RG 79. Also 
see Cammerer to Fechner, April 9, 1935, and Secretary of the Interior to 
the President, n.d., 618, Public Works Administration, Central Classified 
Files, 1907-49, RG 79, for an outline of the proposed Park Service 
research program in history, geology, forestry, wildlife, and recreation 
to provide the necessary background for the various development projects 
of the bureau. 


14. U.S. Department of the Interior, Civilian Conservation Corps, A 
Brief History of the National Park Service (Washington, D.C., 1940), 
p. 37. 


15. Annual Report of the Director of Emergency Conservation Work, 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1936, pp. 36-39, and "Annual Report of the 
Director of the National Park Service," 1936, in Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Interior, 1936, pp. 103-13, 139. Also see United States 
Department of the Interior, Memorandum for the Press, Release, June 23, 
1938, 601-12, Lands (General) Recreational Areas, Central Classified 
Files, 1907-49, RG 79; U.S. Department of the Interior, National Park 


Service, The National Parks and Emergency Conservation Work [ Civilian 
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During fiscal year 1938 the Park Service had technical supervision 
over 52,600 CCC enrollees in 324 camps, down from 444 camps in 
operation during the preceding year. The year closed with 294 camps 


16 These 


assigned to the bureau, compared with 418 on July 1, 1937. 
included 78 in the continental national parks and monuments and 216 in 
State, county, and metropolitan parks and recreation areas and 
recreational demonstration areas. in addition ten camps with 800 enrollees 
were engaged in Hawaii, reducing the wild boar, sheep, and goats that 
were destroying vegetation and preventing natural regeneration. By the 
end of the year, 10,725,000 trees had been planted on 21,450 acres in 
Hawaii since the program had commenced. Some 400 enrollees were 
engaged in widening, realigning, and rehabilitating old roads on St. 


Thomas and St. Croix in the Virgin Islands. 


The CCC workers were engaged in a variety of projects under the 
direction of the National Park Service during fiscal year 1938. Some 
2,300 enrollees continued projects in recreational demonstration areas and 
other assisted with the Park, Parkway, and Recreational-Area Study, 
both of which subjects will be treated more fully in chapter four of this 
study. Of special note among CCC achievements that were initiated or 
completed during the year were: dams at Swift Creek and Montgomery 
Bell recreational demonstration areas in Virginia and Tennessee, 
respectively; mountain drives at Darling, Ascutney, and Okemo stat. 
forest parks in Vermont; protective sea groins at Fort Clinch State Park, 


15. (cont'd) Conservation Work] by iIsabeile F. Story (Rev. ed., 
Washington, D.C. 1936), pp. 22-27; U.S. Department of the Interior, 
National Park Service, Emergency Activities in National Parks and 
Monuments, State Parks and Recreation Areas, Recreational Demonstration 
Areas, January 1937, passim. 


16. For more information on the declining number of CCC camps, 
personnel, and projects under the supervision of the Park Service, see 
Regional Director [Region ||] to the Director, November 14, 1938, 601-12, 
Lands (General), Recreational Areas, Central Classified Files. 1907-49, 
RG 79. Also see, “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park 
Service," 1937, in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1937, 
p. 39. 


Florida; horse, foot, and truck trail systems in Great Smoky Mountains 
and Shenandoah national parks and Colonial National Monument; lodges at 
Tishomingo State Park, Mississippi, and Margaret Lewis Norrie State 
Park, New York; an archeological museum at Mound Park, Alabama; 
historical restoration work at Fort Frederick, Maryland, Fort Clinch, 
Florida, Fort Morgan, Alabama, Hopewell Village in French Creek 
Recreational Demonstration Area, Pennsylvania, and La Purisima Mission 
near Lompoc, California; initial construction of a major campground at 
Mammoth Hot Springs in Yellowstone National Park; landscaping roadsides 
of the Falls River Pass road and development of Falis River Pass and 
Timber Creek campgrounds, complete with water and sanitary facilities, in 
Rocky Mountain National Park; development of boat dock, warehouse, 
office, residence, and sewer and water facilities for the headquarters area 
on Mott Island in the authorized Isle Royale National Park; flood control, 
drainage work, and recreational development in the Skokie Valley outside 
Chicago, Illinois, and the Milwaukee River and other streams leading to 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; commencement of construction of Red Rocks 
Amphitheatre near Denver, Colorado, and the Mountain Theatre in Mount 
Tamalpais State Park in Marin County, California; development of winter 
sports facilities at Grayling Winter Sports Area in Michigan, Rib Mountain 
State Park, Wisccnsin, and Hyde State Park, near Santa Fe, New Mexico; 
restoration of Pueblo Bonito in Chaco Canyon National Monument using the 
services of a mobile unit of Navajo indians; development of Farmington 
Bay Waterfowl Refuge on the shores of Great Salt Lake, Utah; and 
construction of the Boulder City airport and archeological excavations in 


Boulder Dam National Recreation Area. '’ 


The 1939 fiscal year witnessed continued advancement of federal, 
State, and local park programs under the N&tional Park Service with the 
aid of CCC manpower and funds. Operations were carried on by an 


average of 54,410 enroilecs in 312 camps. In the National Park System 


17. Annual Report of the Director of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1938, pp. 42-48, and “Annual Report of the 
Directcr of the National Park Service," 1938, in Amnual Report of the 
Secretary of the Interior, 1938, p. 33. 
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and recreational demonstration areas “more was accomplished than in any 
other year, Gue partly to allotments of funds which enabled certain highly 
Suitable jobs to be undertaken." Of importance to the State Park ECW 
was the direct appeal to the state governors for full compliance with the 
law requiring adequate maintenance, operation, and utilization of the 
areas developed by the CCC in view of the probable future limitations on 
the federal government's ECW assistance to the states. National Park 
Service officials were also warned that CCC personne! should not be used 
for maintenance operations in the national parks and monuments so that 
their services in providing for long-term development projects could be 


maximized. 18 


During the year the CCC accomplished a number of conservation and 
recreation work programs in the national parks and monuments and the 
State parks. Major projects that were completed or carried to an 


advanced stage included: 
Superintendent's house, Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania County 
Battlefields Memoria! Nationa! Military Park 
Central utility group and Ochs Memorial Observatory and Museum on 
Lookout Mountain, Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Military 
Park 


Entrance to Frozen Niagara section, Mammoth Cave National Park 


Archeological museum for artifacts unearthed at Mound State 
Monument, Alabama 


Restoration and interpretation, Fort Pulaski National Monument 
Seawall campground and beach development, Acadia National Park 


Temporary camping facilities for b/ack visitors in Great Smoky 
Mcuntains National Park 


Trailside museum, Hawk's Nest State Park, West Virginia 


18. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1939, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1939, pp. 295-96, and 
Wirth to Regional or Acting Regional Directors, National Park 
Superintendents, National Monument Custodians, inspectors, and 
Auditors, November 26, 1938, Memoranda Sent to Field Officers, 1936-42, 
RG 79. 
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Landscape treatment at new Peace Memorial, Gettysburg Nationai 
Military Park 


Bathhouse, Gulf State Park, Alabama 


Bobwhite quai! hatcheries, Buffalo Springs Fish and Game Preserve, 
Tennessee 


Dock and beach development, St. Albans Bay State Forest Park, 
Vermont 


Erosion control operations, Vicksburg Nationa! Military Park 
Completion of 12 dams and work on 10 others 


Water and sewer systems and campground, Rocky Mountain National 
Park 


Campgrounds and cabin grounds, Yellowstone National Park 
Elevator building, Wind Cave National Park 
Reconstruction of New Salem, Ililinois 


Marking of Fort Lincoln and reconstruction of Mandan Indian Village 
near Bismarck, North Dakota 


Stabilization of ruins in Bandelier, Chaco Canyon, and Aztec Ruins 
national monuments 


Enlargement and pavement of underground lunch room, Carlsbad 
Caverns National Park 


Road and trails, Grand Canyon National Park 
Employees’ residences, Mesa Verde National Park 


Recreational facilities at Cuyamaca Ranch g Pfeiffer's Redwood, and 
Humboldt Redwood state parks, Californie. 


During fiscal year i2,J, which saw some reductions in the CCC 
program as a result of the onset of World War |! in Europ: the Nationa! 
Park Service had technical supervision over 313 CCC camps--109 in the 
National rark Sys. ~* 179 in state, county, and metropolitan parks; 22 in 


recreational Gemonstration sereas; and 3 on Tennessee Valley Authority 


ee —————e 


19. Annual Report of the Director of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1939, pp. 58-65. 
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projects--and 1,175 enrollees in Hawaii and the Virgin iIsiands. Thirty 
miles of telephone line, representing a complete automatic system, was 
installed at Mammoth Cave National Park. Fire lookout towers were 
completed in Shenandoah, Great Smoky Mountains, and Mesa Verde 
national parks. Archeological reconnaissance and preservation work were 
carried out at Ucmulgee National Monument, restoration work began at 
Saratoga Nationa! Historical Park, and restoration of the 22-mile section of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canali between Washington, D.C., and Seneca, 
Marylard, was tiargely completed. Public campgrounds and related 
facilities were completed in the Great Smokies and at Jenny Lake in Grand 
Teton National Park. Service area landscaping and construction of water 
and telephone systems were carried out at Mount McKinley National Park. 
In addition to tree and plant disease control operations in the Great 
Smoky Mountains, Sequoia, and Yosemite national parks, recreation 
facilities, road and bridge construction, and beach improvements were 
performed in Riverside State Fark, Washingten, Provo River Metropolitan 
Park, Utah, Brown County State Park, indiana, Westmoreland State Park, 


Virginia, and Florida Caverns State Park, Florida. °° 


During fiscal year 1941 the Wational Park Service operated in the 
continental United States an average of 304 CCC camps, comprising some 
50,000 enrollees. The Service's quota of 310 camps at the beginning of 
the year was reduced to 293 in the fourth quarter to make companies 
available for duty on military areas, to develop thirteen Army recreation 
centers or rest camps near metropolitan areas, and to construct five 
airports as fart of the national defense effort. Nevertheless, a number 
of projects were carried out in the National Park System ana state and 
local parks. Among the most significant of these projects were: winter 
sports facilities at Mount Rainier and Yosemite national parks; 
construction of shelters along the Appalachian Trail in Ste endoah and 
Great Smoky Mountains national parks; recreational fac'''iies along the 
Blue Ridge Parkway and in Boulder Dam National Re reation Area; 


commencement of preservation/restoration work at Appomattox Cc urt House 


20. Annual Report of the Director of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
Fisca! Year Ended June 30, 1940, pp. 44-48, and “Annual Report of the 
Director of the National Park Service," 1940, in Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Interior, 1940, pp. 201-02. 
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National Historical Monument and Kolomoki Mounds State Park, Georgia; 
preliminary work for a proposed scenic highway along the palisades of the 
Hudson River in the New Jersey section of Palisades Interstate Park; and 
recreational developments along the highway from the Florida mainland to 


Key West.“ 


Liquidation of the Civilian Conservation Corps was ordered by 
Congress on July 2, 1942, and was virtually completed by the end of that 
fiscal year. During the period of the program, the National Park Service 
administered CCC work in 655 parks and related areas: Nationai Park 
System areas, 7/71; recreational demonstration areas, 23; Tennessee Valley 
Authority areas, 8; federal defense areas, 29; state parks, 405; county 
parks, 42; metropolitan parks, 75; and West Point Military Academy, New 
York, and Battery Cove Federal Reservation, Virginia. The Service 
supervised a total of approximately 3,114-camp years, or some 
580,000-man years (including camp foremen) of work. Of this work about 
28 percent was on National Park Service areas and 72 percent on other 
park and recreation areas. The amount of money expended by the 
Service totaled $130,119,019; however, it must be kept in mind that the 
overhead expenditures reflected only some 25 percent of the total, 
because housing, feeding, medical care, clothing, and education of the 
enrollees were expenditures paid from CCC funds allotted to the War 
Department. in his final annual report to Secretary Ickes in January 
1944, Conrad Wirth summarized the accomplishments and significance of 
the CCC to the National Park Service: 


The Civilian Conservation Corps advanced park 
development by many years. It made possible the development 
of many protective facilities on the areas that comprise the 
National Park System, and also provided, for the first time, a 
Federal aid program for State park systems through which the 


21. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1941, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1941, pp. 304-05, and 
Annual Report of the Director of the Civilian Conservation Corps, Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1941, pp. 28-29. 
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National Park Service gave technical assistance and 
administrative guidance ‘Be immediate park developments and 
long-range planning. 


B. Federal Emergency Relief Administration 


In 1933 Director Horace M. Albright noted that FERAS had 


approved construction of public works projects amounting to $1,222,573 
for “those agencies which were transferred to, and combined with, the 
former Nationa! Park Service under the Executive orders of June 10 and 
July 28, 1933." Of this amount, $25,000 was for improvement of the 
Statue of Liberty and $1,197,573 was for projects in the District of 


Columbia. “4 


22. Annual Report of the Director of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1942, pp. 36-38; Wirth, Parks, Politics and 
the People, pp. 144-51; and Civilian Conservation Corps Program of the 
United States Department of the Interior . . . January 1944, p. 27. See 
Appendix 5 for a more lengthy excerpt from Wirth's report. For more 
information on the impact of the Emergency Conservation Work program on 
National Park Service architectural and landscape planning, design, and 
construction see William C. Tweed, "Parkitecture: Rustic Architecture in 
the National Parks" (typescript draft, Office of Professional Publications, 
1982), and Norman T. Newton, Design on the Land: The Development of 
Landscape Architecture (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1971), chap. XXXVI. 


23. The Federal Emergency Relief Act, passed on May 12, 1933, created 
the Federal Emergency’ Relief Administration and authorized = an 
appropriation of $500,000,000, allotting half this amount as direct relief to 
the states and the rest for distribution on the basis of $1 of federal aid 
for every $3 of state and local funds spent for relief. FERA was based 
on a system of outright grants to states and municipalities, and the act 
left the estabiishment of work relief projects for employables to state and 
local bodies and authorized the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
supply the funds for distribution to the states through the Federal Relief 
Administator--Harry L. Hopkins. The works program of FERA closed in 
December 1935. Morris, ed., Encyclopedia of American History, p. 405. 


24. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1933, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1933, p. 191. 
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During fiscal year 1934 FERA supplied an allotment of $25,000,000 
for the submarginal land acquisition program. Of this sum, $5,000,000 
was to be used for the acquisition of land to be developed for recreational 
uses under the direction of the National Park Service. Hence this 
funding was the genesis of the recreational demonstration area program 


that will be considered more fully in chapter four of this study .-> 


After Civil Works Administration funding of the Historic American 
Buildings Survey (HABS) was terminated in April 1934, the architectural 
program was continued with FERA funds until December 1935. The HABS 
program will be discussed in greater detail in chapter five of this 


study .“° 


Cc. Civil Works Administration 


An examination of the activities of the CWA under the 
jurisdiction of the National Park Service, which were carried oui between 
November 28, 1933, and April 28, 1934, serves as a good example of how 
a New Deal emergency public works program supplemented the ongoing 


implementation of the National Park Service program. ©’ 


25. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1934, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1934, p. 172. 


26. "Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1935, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1935, p. 210, and 
"Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1936, in 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1936, p. 114. 


27. On November 8, 1933, the CWA was established as an emergency 
unemployment relief program for the purpose of putting 4,000,000 jobless 
persons to work on federal, state, and local make-work projects. Harry 
L. Hopkins was appointed as its administrator. Funds were allocated from 
FERA and PWA appropriations supplemented by local governments. The 
CWA was created to offset a drop in the business revival of mid-1933 and 
to cushion economic distress over the winter of 1933-34. After its 
termination in March 1934 the functions of the CWA were transferred to 
FERA. Of the more than $933,000,000 spent on some 180,000 work 
projects, more than $740,000,000 went directly into wages and salaries. 
Morris, ed., Encyclopedia of American History, pp. 409-10. 
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To assist in the administration of this program the Park Service 
director was requested to organize and supervise the work of as many 
workers as could be used profitably in connection with work in the 
national parks and monuments. John D. Coffman, Chief Forester of the 
National Park Service, was assigned the responsibility of organizing and 
supervising the bureau's program which was divided into three main 
projects: National Capital Projects, under the supervision of C. Marshail 
Finnan, superintendent; Historic American Buildings Survey under the 
supervision of Thomas C. Vint, chief architect; and National Parks and 
Monuments under the supervision of John C. Preston, = assistant 
superintendent, Rocky Mountain National Park, with assistance from Fred 
T. Johnston. On November 28 the Park Service civil works program was 


approved, and a total of 14,031 workers was authorized. 


The CWA program under the jurisdiction of the Park Service 
employed a total of 12,942 men and 192 women prior to its abolition and 
performed a number of park development projects. °° Under the National 
Capital Parks project 1,429 workers were employed in building swimming 
pools, landscaping park areas, improving roads and paths, and planting 
shrubs and trees. More than 750 architects were employed to collect data 
and make architectural drawings of some 860 historic buildings for the 
Historic American Buildings Survey. Neariy 11,000 workers’ were 
employed making physical improvements to seventy-two naticnal parks and 
monuments in twenty-seven states. Fifty artists and skilled workers, 
including painters, sculptors, draftsmen, and engineers, prepared 
numerous museum displays for various parks in the museum laboratory at 
the Western Field Headquarters. Some 600 workers, including Indians, 
homesteaders, and archeologists, built roads and other bad!y-needed 
improvements, and conducted archeological studies in fifteen national 


monuments in Arizona and New Mexico. Other types of work in the parks 


28. The total CWA allotments for the National Park Service projects 
amounted to $2,490,678.06--labor cost, $1,988,960.33; other than labor 
cost, $425,105.13; and administrative cost, $76,612.60. “Annual Report 
of the Director of the National Park Service," 1934, in Annual Report of 
the Secretary of the Interior, 1934, pp. 165-66, 198. 
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included: fire hazard reduction; preparation of fire-destroyed timber into 
fuel wood; erosion control, including check dams; reforestation and 
sodding; roadside beautification; foot and motor vehicle bridges; 
bookkeeping and clerical work; remodeling ola buildings; preservation of 
historic and prehistoric areas and structures; zoological research; and 
construction of roads, trails, telephone lines, buildings, water and sewer 


systems, lighting facilities, campground facilities, and parking areas.“ 


D. Public Works Administration 


In his 1933 annual report Director Aibright observed that the 


allocation of funds under Title |i of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
(NIRA), which provided for the establishment of the Public Works 
Administration, >” would assure “continuation of greatly needed road and 
trail construction and the various types of other physical improvements 
which are required in the administration, protection, and maintenance of 
the national parks and national monuments." Public Works Administration 
approval of public works projects, drawn up by Park Service Chief 
Engineer Frank A. Kittredge, amounting to $17,059,450 for road and trail 
work and $2,145,000 for other physical improvements (i.e., buildings, 
sewer and water systems, telephone lines, fences, cabins, etc.) would 
"result in construction of an orderly program based upon advance 
planning" and would “afford maximum relief to the unemployed." The 


selection of projects would “also provide the greatest possible spread 


29. Final Report of Civil Works Activities Under the Jurisdiction of the 
National Park Service, May 31, 1934, Records of Arno B. Cammerer, 
1922-40; and Demaray to the Secretary, October 14, 1935, Central 
Classified Files, 1907-49, 618, Public Works Administration, RG 79. 


30. Title |! of the NIRA, passed on June 16, 1933, established the 
Public Worns Administration for the construction of roads, public 
buildings, and other projects, for which a fund of $3,300,000,000 was 
authorized. Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes was named to head 
the agency on June 16. The PWA was created for the purpose cf 
increasing employment and business activity by means of "pump-priming." 
During its recovery phase, the PWA spent more than $4,250,000,000 on 
some 34,000 public projects. U.S. Department of the Interior, Back of 
the Buffalo Seal: An Account of the History and Activities of the 
Department of the Interior, the Natural Resources Committee, and the 
Federal Administration of Public Works (Washington, D.C. 1936), 
pp. 97-104. 
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among the far-flung parks and monuments under the jurisdiction of this 


Service. u31 


In June 1935 a "Statement Regarding PWA Activities in the National 
Park and Monument System" was prepared. The statement summarized the 


impact of Public Works Administration projects on the Park Service: 


Ever since the- establishment of the Public Works 
Administration the National Park Service of the Department of 
the Interior has found itself enjoying some of the thrills of 
Aladdin. Availability of money and men brought about the 
magical materialization almost over night of important 
recreational and educational objectives long projected, but 
delayed for lack of appropriations. . . . Included in the 
programs of development prepared on a long-term planning scale 
were operations as simple as ditch-digging; as technical as 
surveys for museum construction. 


Every dollar spent conferred and received maximum 
benefit. A spread of work was accomplished that aided 
professional and white collar people as well as those in the 
unskilled groups. The projects so developed and increased the 
attractions of our great national parks and historic shrines that 
millions of visitors sought their health-giving solitudes and the 
inspiration of their beauty. This increased travel, multiplied 
industrial opportun:ties, and stimulated trade among al! groups 
catering to transportation and sports needs. 


The statement went on to list the types of projects that had been 
carried out with PWA funds. These included: roads, > trails, and bridle 


31. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1933, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1933, pp. 190-91, and 
Albright to All Superintendents and Monument Custodians, August 9, 
1933, CCC Material, A98, Box 1, HFC. Also see "Public Works Under 
Interior Department, National Park Service: A Statement Showing the 
Amounts Allowed by the Bureau of the Budget for the Fiscal Year 1933, 
Amounts Appropriated for the Fiscal Year 1932, and Amounts Expended in 
the Fiscal Year 1931," Public Works Administration, Central Classified 
Files, 1907-49, 618, RG 79. 


32. Among the new or reconstructed roads and portions of roads built 
with PWA funds were: Going-to-the-Sun Highway, Glacier National Park; 
General's Highway, General Grant National Park; Sequoia-General Grant 
Approach Highway; Mineral Approach Road, Lassen Volcanic National 
Park; Glacier Point Road, Yosemite National Park; East and West Side 
Highways and White River Road, Mount Rainier National Park; Rim Road, 
Crater Lake National Park; Grand Loop Road, Red Lodge-Cooke City 
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paths; campground development; museum construction; and 
restoration/stabilization of historic structures and ruins such as the Lee 
Mansion in Arlington National Cemetery and the prehistoric ruins at Mesa 
Verde. Such efforts were carried out with “scrupulous care not to mar 
the effect of peace, space, and scenic loveliness" of the parks, thus 
necessitating “surveys, topographical and landscape studies, 
type-mapping and policies of wildlife protection." Hence the PWA projects 
brought "to thousands of engineers, landscape architects, artists, 
scientists, and students their first employment since the beginning of the 
depression." The PWA allotments and labor “made possible work long 
desired and outlined" which would have had to await realization for many 
years to come had they not been incorporated in the national economic 


recovery program. 33 


32. (cont'd). Approach Road, and Tower Junction-Cooke City Road, 
Yellowstone National Park; Trail Ridge Road, Rocky Mountain National 
Park; North-South Highway, Mesa Verde National Park; Cameron-Desert 
View Approach Road, Hermit Run Road, and Grand Canyon Desert View 
Road, Grand Canyon National Park; North and South Road, Petrified 
Forest National Monument; Walnut Canyon Road, Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park; Rim Road, Bryce Canyon National Park; Rim Road and 
Valley Floor Road, Zion National Park; Custer-Wind Cave Approach Road, 
Wind Cave National Park; Trans-Park Road, Mount McKinley National 
Park; Haleakala Highway, Hawaii National Park; Bear Brook Road, Acadia 
National Park; Newfound Gap-Clingmans Dome Road and Newfound 
Gap-Fighting Creek Junction Road, Great Smoky Mountains National Park; 
Swift Run Gap, Thornton Gap, and Front Royal-Compton Gap roads, 
Shenandoah National Park; and York River Cliff-Hubbards Lane, Colonial 
National Monument. Perhaps the most popular Park Service roads to be 
built with PWA funds were Skyline Drive and the Blue Ridge Parkway. 


33. “Statement Regarding P.W.A. Activities in the National Park and 
Monument System," June 4, 1935, Central Classified Files, 1907-49, 618, 
Public Works Administration, RG 79. A memorandum written by Demaray 
to Ickes on October 14, 1935, listed other physical improvements 
performed with PWA funds: headquarters office structures, employees' 
Quarters, ranger stations, garages, mechanical shops, warehouses, barns, 
fire lookouts and towers, communication and electric power lines, 
generating stations, water and sewer systems, comfort’ stations, 
chlorinating plants, piers, wharves, entrance arches, shelter cabins, 
range enclosures, and revetments. Demaray to the Secretary, 
October 14, 1935, Central Ciassified Files, 1907-49, 618, Public Works 
Administration, RG 79. 


in 1936 the PWA allotments for public works projects in the national 
parks increased by more than $2,000,000 over that for the previous year. 
The increase resulted from larger allocations for the Blue Ridge Parkway, 
the Painted Desert Inn in Petrified Forest National Monument, purchase 
and installation of museum equipment under the direction of Carl P. 
Russell throughout the park system, and the Union Square and Mall 
developments in Washington, p.c.>4 The following year the PWA 
allotment was increased another $1,500,000, primarily for use in lana 


acquisition for recreational demonstration projects .>> 


in fiscal year 1939 PWA funds made possible the construction of a 
number of long-needed building projects including administralion buildings 
at Shenandoah, Great Smoky Mountains, and Olympic national parks and 
Muir Woods National Monument. Acquisition and development of large 
tracts of additional land adjacent to established national parks with PWA 
funds necessitated general development studies covering the Redwood 
Mountain area near Genera! Grant National Park and the pending seacoast 
addition to Olympic National Park. Work on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, which was acquired with PWA funds, became a major project as 
extensive property, topographic. and hydrologic surveys were made in 
connection with its acquisition and panned restoration and development as 


an historical and recreation area.>© 


E. Works Progress Administration 


Beginning on December 1, 1935, the National Park Service 
cooperated with the WPA, the major agency established by the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of April 8, 1935, by assuming the responsibility 


34. “Annual Report of the Director of the Nationa! Park Service," 1936, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1936, pp. 138-40. 


35. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1937, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1937, pp. 68-70. 


36. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1939, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1939, pp. 275-76. 
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for the technical supervision of the programs of forty-one WPA camos.°! 
The program was undertaken at the request of the state, county, and 
municipal agencies sponsoring the camps and with the concurrence of the 
WPA. The work camp program provided an extension of the services 
rendered to state, county, and municipal governments by the National 
Park Service in the conservation of natura! resources and the coordinated 
and planned development of recreational areas for public use. Projects 
were undertaken in three federal, twenty-two state, three county, and 
thirteen municipal park areas. in addition, the WPA requesied that the 
Park Service assume responsibility for a beach-erosion project along the 
Cape Hatteras, North Carolina, coast, constructing sand fences and 
planting on the resulting dunes. Of the nearly $9,000,000 WPA allotment 
to the Park Service in 1936, $1,425,185 was expended on a preliminary 
survey of 150 miles of the Natchez Trace Parkway and on grading and 
drainage structures along a 40-mile section of the parkway. The sum of 
$6,750,000 was allocated for the acquisition and development of Jefferson 
Nationa! Expansion Memorial National Historic Site. In addition, $693,951 
was experided on administrative expenses of the camps and $77,240 for 
repairs and replacement of federal property damaged or ¢C7stroyed by the 
1936 floods . °° 


37. The Emergency Relief Appropriation Act signalized the withdrawal of 
the federal government from the arena of direct relief, which was left to 
state and local governmental! bodies. The act established a large-scale 
national work program for jobless employables, who were required to meet 
a means test in order to qualify for work relief. Harry L. Hopkins was 
appointed administrator of the WPA, which after 1939 was called the Works 
Projects Administration. By March 1936 the WPA rolls reached a total of 
more than 3,400,000 persons, and by June 30, 1943, when it was officially 
terminated, the WPA had employed more than 8,500,000 persons on 
1,410,000 projects, and had spent about $11,000,000,000. While most of 
the projects were geared to the employment of manual labor, provision 
was made by way of arts projects for writers, actors, artists, and 


musicians. In addition to the WPA, other participating agencies in the 
national works program included the CCC, PWA, and the National Youth 
Administration. Morris, ed., Encyclopedia of American’ History, 
pp. 413-14. i” 


38. “Annual Report of the Director of the National + ©k Service," 1936, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1936, pp. 103-04, 138. 
The WPA work camps also became involved in some historic preservation 
work. For instance, see Operating Procedure, No. 0-4, Works Progress 
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Additiona! Works Progress Administration ailotments for projects in 
the national parks amounted to more than $15,000,000 in fiscal year 1937. 
Among the major projects undertaken with these funds were: acquisition 
of land for recreational demonstration purposes--$1,562,481.61; beach 
erosion control project, North Carolina (federal)--$679,925; development 
of non-federal recreational park projects--$4,144,327; and development of 


federal recreational park projects--$7,418,515.>> 


F. Emergency Relief Act Projects: 1937-1941 


Up to and including fiscal year 1937 the annual reports of the 
director of the National Park Service contained separate accounts relative 
to the allotments and activities of each of the New Deal agencies that were 
supplementing the regular appropriations of the National Park Service. 
Beginning in 1937 the various public works programs underway in the 
National Park System were consolidated under one topic--Emergency Relief 
Act Projects. The following will describe the various “emergency relief 
act projects" undertaken in the system from 1937 to 1941 when wartime 
priorities began to take their toll on both regular and depression-era 


public works appropriations. 


In 1938 the Park Service director reported that "E.R.A. Federal and 
non-Federal projects in operation by the Service totaled 65 at the close of 
the fiscal year, compared with 84 at the end of the 1937 fiscal year." 
Curtailment of funds during the period July 1 to December 31, 1937, had 
necessitated termination of operations on thirty-four non-Federal projects. 
and on June 30, 1938, only four mnon-Federal Emergency Relief Act 


projects remained under Park Service supervision. 


38. (cont'd). Administration, Projects for Restoration of Sites and 
Structures of Historical or Archeoiogical Importance, August 26, 1936, 
0-20, Executive Departments and Establishments, Central Classified Files, 
1907-49, RG 79. 


39. "Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1937, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1937, p. 68. George 
A. Palmer recalls that there were also WPA projects in National Park 
Service areas that were funded by local WPA offices. These included 
projects at Fort McHenry, Antietam, Salem, and Statue of Liberty. 
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During the fiscal year the bureau had received funds from the 
Emergency Relief Apprapriation Act of 1937 and the Emergency Relief 
Supplementary Appropriation Act, approved March 2, 1938. The 
emergency funding was expended “for land acquisition and development 
and research projects in 9 national parks, 4 national military parks, 9 
national monuments, 1 national historical park, 44 _ recreational 
demonstration areas, 2 parkways, 1 beach erosion control project, 20 
State, 3 county, and 12 municipal park areas." In addition, there were 
seven nonconstruction projects in three states and the District of 
Columbia employing white-collar research workers. These projects gave 
employment to an average of 10,500 relief workers, of which 7,500 were 
local workers and 3,000 were quartered in subsistence camps operated by 
the Service. These statistics were considerably below those of the 
previous year when the Emergency Relief Appropriation acts of 1936 and 
1937 had provided employment for some 19,000 relief workers, of which 
12,000 were local laborers and 7,000 were quartered in subsistence 
camps. 


During fiscal year 1939 the emergency relief projects operated under 
the supervision of the National Park Service increased to ninety-four 
(seventy-five development and nineteen "“white-collar"). The development 
projects, operated on federally-owned lands in thirty-five states, were 
carried on in twenty-eight areas of the National Park System, forty-three 
recreational demonstration areas, one beach erosion control project, and 
one national cemetery. One of the most prominent projects was the 
construction of 104 miles of brush fencing and the planting of 980 acres 
of grass to arrest and prevent sand erosion by wind and wave action 
along more than 100 miles of beach in the mroposed Cape Hatteras National 
Seashore in North Carolina. All told, the National Park Service received 
$9,268,308 from emergency relief appropriations in 1939 for the operation 


40. Ibid., pp. 39-40, and "Annual Report of the Director of the National 
Park Service," 1938, in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 
1938, p. 34. 
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of projects under its provisions. These funds provided employment for 
some 13,751 emergency workers as of June 1939. The monthly average of 
relief workers for the year was 11,500, of which 9,200 were employed 


locally and 2,300 were quartered in subsistence camps." 


in June 1940 Director Sammerer observed in his annua! report that 
the Park Service had received $5,467,839, plus administrative funds from 
the WPA, for the operation of eighty-three development and seventeen 
white collar relief projects in thirty-seven recreational demonstration 
areas, seventeen areas in the Nationa! Park System, and the proposed 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore, employing a monthly average of 6,614 
workers during the year. The seventeen white-collar projects involved 
Statistical analyses, guide and station contact work, research, and travel 


bureau work. 


The efforts in the National Park System consisted of "restoration and 
preservation of features of natural and historical importance, scientific 
research connected with naturalist, archeological and geological programs, 
guide service, construction of simple park facilities, and conservation of 
soil, forests, and water." Historical areas in the system that were 
beneficaries of restoration and preservation work by relief forces were 
Fort Marion (park name changed to Castillo de San Marcos on June 5, 
1942) National Monument, Florida; Fort Jefferson National Monument, 
Florida; Fort Laramie National Monument, Wyoming; Salem Maritime 
National Historic Site, Massachusetts; and Homestead National Monument of 
America, Nebraska. 


Work in the recreational demonstration areas slowed in 1940 but 
additional facilities were built to meet the demonstrated needs of the 
operating units. “hrough cooperation with the city of Memphis, 
Tennessee, which furnished salvaged materials, a custodian's residence, 
dam, lodge, and additional recreational facilities were built in the Shelby 
Forest Recreational Demonstration Area. 


41. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1939, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1939, pp. 297-98. 
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Moreover, Cammerer stressed the need for permanent Civil Service 
personnel to carry on the growing National Park Service activities under 
appropriations made directly to the bureau in view of the reductions in 


emergency relief funding and personnel. He observed: 


When the many new duties came to the Service in 1933 
through consolidation and relief work, 2,027 permanent 
employees were conducting all Service work. At the peak of 
Public Works and other emergency activities, the total personne! 
amounted to 13,900. At the end of June 1939 the total was 
13,751. By June 1940, partly through transfer of the Buildings 
Branch to the Federal Works Agency, this figure had been 
reduced to 7,341 employees. Of these, 3,956--more than 50 
percent of the total personnel--hold appointments under 
P.W.A., C.C.C., and E.R.A.--rolls which for several years 
past have been consistently reduced and which undoubtedly will 
be more drastically curtailed in the future as defense activities 
are expanded. in other words, the personnel of the National 
Park Service is constantly decreasing, despite the definite 
upward surge of activities. Steps should be taken to secure 
funds for adequate civil service permanent personnel to conduct 
the regular Service activities now maintained through emergency 
personnel. This applies not only to many activities in the 
Washington office financed through emergency funds, but also 
to the administration of numerous field units, in particular 
those historical areas transferred to the Service in the 1933 
consolidation with -o funds for their administration or 
maintenance. 


New areas were not the only new responsibility placed 
upon the National Park Service during the summer of 1933. 
Then also came the necessity of providing public reiief 
projects--a fight of depressed economic conditions in which the 
Service wholeheartedly joined. in cooperation with the Public 
Works Administration, the Civilian Conservation Corps, the Civil 
Works Administration, and other emergency agencies, projects 
were initiated and put into operation. 


Placing all park administration, protection, and 
maintenance on a permanent civil-service basis, under 
appropriations made direct to the National Park Service, would 
be a forward step in park administration and in the long run an 
economica! one, eliminating the constant turnover in personne! 
inherent in emergency, non-civil-service positions. Elimination 
of these abnormal turnovers and of the consequent vast amount 
of paper work entailed and the building up of stabilized 
permanent personnel would release many employees in the 
Serv.ce, the Office of the Secrejary, and the Civil Service 
Commission for other needed work. 


42. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1940, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1940, pp. 202-04. 
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With the threat of war looming on the horizon the funding and 
personne! for emergency relief projects was further reduced in 1941. The 
Service received $4,119,950 in emergency relief appropriations for 
operation of fifty-four projects, including forty-seven development 
projects in Park Service areas and recreational demonstration areas, on 
which were employed an average of 4,700 relief workers. This amounted 
to a decrease of approximately 30 percent in funds and workers and 43 
percent in operating projects from the previous year. Seven white-collar 
projects were engaged in assembling, preparing, and disseminating 
information on travel and recreation facilities; mapping forestry data; 


performing research, preparing museum displays; providing guide 
service; and *hering material on the National Park System for 
publication. 43 


With this brief overview of the impact of the New Deal on the 
National Park Service in mind, it is appropriate thai consideration be 
given to the new initiatives in recreational development and historic 
preservation undertaken by the bureau in the 1930s. These initiatives 
could not have been undertaken on the scale that they were without the 
infusion of funds and manpower of the New Deal relief programs. 


43. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1941, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1941, p. 306. 
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CHAPTER FOUR--New Initiatives in the Field of Recreation and 


Recreational Area Development 


A. Background to National Park Service Involvement in 


Recreational Policy Issues 


Social conditions underwent marked changes in America during 
the 1920s and early 1930s. Such factors as mass production of 
automobiles, development, and expansion of the national highway system, 
shortened hours in the work week, and more days of leisure for the 
working man, together with a considerable rise in unemployment, creatly 
increased the demand for multiple-use recreational areas throughout the 
nation. As early as 1920 Henry S. Graves, Chief Forester of the U.S. 
Forest Service, described the growing demand for outdoor recreational 


space by the American people: 


Within the last few years there has been a widespread and 
spontaneous movement for outdoor recreation. Thousands who 
formerly spent their vacation days abroad or some nearby 
resort are traveling long distances by rail or motor to visit the 
mountains, lakes, and forests of our country. 


In part this movement is explained by the betterment of 
roads, the wide ownership of automobiles, the diversion of 
travel from Europe by the circumstances of the war, the 
advertising of our recreation opportunities, and by the 
prevailing prosperity. A deeper catise is the existence of a 
new appreciation of outdoor recreation, a new impulse to seek 
the wholesome environment of the hills and forests and to 
refresh mind and body through the vigors of mountain and 
camp life. 


Accordingly, Graves argued that the formulation of a national 
recreation policy was necessary. Such a policy was needed to set forth 
the principal objectives of national recreation, identify the opportunities 
and needs of recreational development, establish the basic principles 


underlying the purposes of the various federal reservations, and delineate 


+ John D. Coffman, “How Much and What Kind of Forest Land Should 
be Devoted Exciusively to Recreation and Aesthetics?", Journal of 
Forestry, XXXV (February 1937), 210. 


2. Henry S. Graves, "A Crisis in National Recreation," American 
Forestry, XXVI (July 1920), 39. 
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the functions of each in the implementation of a national recreational 
program. As part of this policy he urged that the federal government 
cooperate jointly with the states, counties, municipalities and _ local 
quasi-public organizations to establish recreational areas. Included in his 
recommendations were programs to preserve scenic values along highways 


and to promote wildlife conservation.> 


Responding to the increasing demand for recreational development, 
the National Conference on Outdoor Recrvcation was organized in 1924 at 
the request of President Calviii Coolidge. The conference, which met in 
Washington, D.C., on May 22-24, 1924, drew some 309 delegates from 128 
national organizations that were "interested in the promotion § and 
development of one or more kinds of recreation, in the use of which the 
land, water, forest, plant, scenic or wild life resources of the United 
States are essential." The primary function of the conference was to 
assist in the formulation of a national policy which could "coordinate the 
activities of federal, state, county, municipal, and unofficial agencies in 
the field of outdoor recreation and to promote the development of the 
recreational resources of the country and stimulate their use." A 
secondary function of the conference was the promotion of the 


conservation and wise administration of the nation's natural resources. 


Two years after the conference Congress responded to the growing 
pressure for more recreational areas by passing the Recreation and Public 
Purposes Act. This law authorized the Secretary of the Interior to 
exchange, sell, or lease unreserved non-mineral public lands to the states 


and their political subdivisions for recreational development. The act 


3. Ibid., 398, 400. 


4. Organization and Program of the National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation, 1924-1925 (Washington, D.C. 1925), p. 3, Forester's File, 
General File, 1912-30, FX 1925, RG 95. Also see U.S. Congress, Senate, 
National Conference on Outdoor Recreation: Proceedings of the National 


Conference on Outdoor Recreation . . . May 22, 23, and 24, 1924, 68th 
Cong., Ist Sess., 1924, S. Doc. 151. 
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permitted states, counties, and municipalities to acquire land for 


; 5 
recreational purposes at low cost. 


In 1928 the Joint Committee on Recreational Survey of Federal Lands 
of the American Forestry Association and the National Parks Association 


published a report entitled Recreation Resources of Federal Lands. The 


report included a section on the necessity for a nationa! recreation policy 
and the various land planning elements that were required in _ the 


formulation of such a policy: 


Recreation as a recognized use of Federal lands has grown 
under conditions of opportunism and departmental individualism. 
Its dominating growth factor is economic pressure rather than 
coordinated planning and development by the departments of the 
Government. But it is an inescapable fact that recreation as a 
public use of Federal lands cannot be turned aside. Almost a 
Quarter of our population is turning today to public 
reservations for outdoor recreation. Federal land is their 
property. They demand participation in its use to satisfy their 
recreational wants, and their demands must be met. Sooner or 
later the Federal Government, as an_ obligation of its 
stewardship, must plan and provide in a forward looking way 
for a clearly defined adjustment of recreation to the other uses 
of these public reservations. 


City planning can make possible adequate playgrounds and 
parks to meet local needs, and counties and states can provide 
large parks and forests for transient enjoyment and relaxation 
out-of-doors, but man cannot replace the wilderness and the 
remaining wilderness of America, modified as inevitably it has 
been, is now found only in Federal ownership. It is then the 
great responsibility of the Federal Government to provide those 
forms of outdoor life and recreation which it alone can give and 
which are associated only with the wilderness. 


Land planning or the dedication and classification of the 
land and its resources to highest service is the fundamenial 
basis upon which the development of outdoor recreation as a 
national institution must rest. Upon the Federal Government, 
as an obligation of its stewardship, is imposed the duty to plan 
and provide in a forward looking way for the complete 
development of the economic and social resources of its vast 


>. U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
America's Park and Recreation Heritage: A Chronology, by Cariton S. 
Van Doren and Louis Hodges, [1975], p. 4. 
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estate. The era of exploitation has passed. Federal land 
planning must find its proportionate place in the mosaic of 
nation planning and in coordination with city and regional land 
planning if a rapidly expanding population is to permanently 
enjoy the material and spiritual rewards to which it is entitle 
and which a country abundantly endowed by nature affords. 


B. The National Park Service Enters Recreationai Planning and 


Development Field 


During the 1930s the National Park Service responded to the 
growing demands for recreational opportunities by taking the lead in the 
specialized fields of national recreational planning and recreational! area 
development. Because of its expertise and experience in park planning, 
the agency greatly expanded its consultant services and cooperative 
relationships with the states in recreational land-use planning and 
development, thereby playing a significant role in the growth of the 
emerging state park and recreation systems. / Furthermore the National 
Park Service secured enactment of the comprehensive Park, Parkway and 
Recreation-Area Act of 1936 and initiated four new types of federal parks 
areas--recreation demonstration areas, national parkways, national 


; ; 8 
seashores, and national recreation areas. 


The participation of the National Park Service in the fields of 
recreational planning and development stemmed in large part from the 
widened responsibilities assigned to the bureau under the Emergency 
Conservation Work (ECW) program and other relief programs beginning in 


1933. Federal cooperation was extended to the state, county, and 


6. National Conference on Outdoor Recreation, Recreation Resources of 
Federal Lands (Washington D.C. 1928), pp. 138-39. 


7. Donald C. Swain, "National Park Service and the New Deal," 324-25. 
The National Park Service had actively encouraged the state park 
movement ever since Mather played a leading role in organizing the First 
National Conference on State Parks at Des Moines, lowa, in 1921. See 
Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1920, p. 46; 
1921, pp. 32-33; 1922, pp. 17-18; 1923, pp. 15-18; 1924, pp. 16-17; 
1925, p. 20; 1926, p. 22; 193C, pp. 41-42; and 1931, pp. 41-42. 


8. Lee, Family Tree, p. 52. 
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m2tropolitan governments for the development of park and recreation area 
facilities through the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) and relief 
funding in April 1933. in that month various bureaus of the Department 
of the Interior, including the National Park Service, were assigned the 
responsibility of providing tect nical, professional design, and planning 
supervision to work projects of the CCC. The National Park Service was 
designated to supervise the work of the Corps not only in areas of the 
National Park System but also in state, county, and municipal park and 
recreation areas in cooperation with the governing bodies having 


jurisdiction over those areas. 


When the CCC program was commenced in Aprii 1933, the Park 
Service's Chief Forester, John D. Coffman, was cailed to Washington from 
Berkeley to take charge of the program in the National Park System and 
act as the liaison officer for the various bureaus of the Department of the 
Interior. Later that year, when it became apparent that the state and 
local park CCC work supervised by the Park Service would develop into a 
large program, a separate organization was established with Assistant 
Director Conrad L. Wirth, Chief of the Branch of Planning, in charge of 
the State Park ECW program. The new organization was similar to that 
for the National Park System under Coffman, complete with professional 
capabilities for the pnlanning and supervision of all phases of work 
operations. At its peak the State Park ECW = organization had 
administrative oversight of 483 CCC camps employing nearly 100,000 
enrollees and consisted of a technical and professional staff numbering 
several thousand. In January 1936 the general administration of ECW 
activities in the National Park System was consolidated with the 
administration of the larger State Park ECW program under the 


9. U.S. Department of the Interior, Civilian Conservation Corps, A 
Brief History of the National Park Service, 1940, pp. 36-37; Emergency 
Conservation Work Organization, Summary Report of the Director of 
Emergency Conservation Work on the Operations of Emergency 
Conservation Work For the Period Extending from April 1933, to June 30, 
1935 (Washington D.C. 1935), pp. 33-34; "Annual Report of the Director 
of the National Park Service," 1933, in Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Interior, 1935, pp. 156-57; and Lee, Family Tree, p. 53. 
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newiy-created Branch of Planning and State Cooporation headed by 


wirth. 9 The responsibilities of the branch were as follows: 


Supervision over the compilation of data covering advance 
planning for the national park system; coordination with the 
State park and recreational authorities and State planning 
commissions and other agencies; supervision over Federal 
participation in State park and recreational activities, including 
Emergency Conservation Work; and the conducting of a 
continuing recreational survey in cooperation with National 
Resources Committee. 


C. National Park Service Participation on the National Resources 


Board 

The National Park Service became more deeply involved in the 
field of national recreational planning and development through its 
participation on the National Resources Board, created by executive order 
on June 30, 1934. The board was established "to prepare ... a 
program and plan of procedure dealing with the physical, social, 
governmental, and economic aspects of public policy for the development 


12 
and use of land, water, and other national resources." 


The Service was assigned the responsibility of preparing the portion 
of the report dealing with "National and State Parks and Related 


10. Brief History of National Park Service, pp. 36-37; Lee, Family Tree, 
p. 53; “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 
1934, in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1934, 
pp. 167-68; “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 
1936, in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1936, 
pp. 103-13; and Tweed, "“Parkitecture: Rustic Architecture in the 
National Parks," pp. 76-79. The functions and procedures of this branch 
are outlined in BRPSC-Office Memorandum No. 35, October 26, 1936, by 
Conrad L. Wirth, and BRPSC-Office Memorandum No. 91, July 30, 1938, 
205, Instructions and Orders (General), Central Classified Files, 1907-49, 
RG 79. 


11. Organization Chart, National Park Service, Approved 10/10/35, 
Central Classified Files, 1907-49, 201-13.1, Administration (General), 
Organization Charts, RG 79. 


12. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1934, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1934, p. 171. 
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Recreational Activities." The objective of the report was to study the 
recreation facilities and needs of the national, state, and local park 
systems and to develop a framework for a broad national recreation 
program. To prepare this section of the National Resources Board 
report, the Recreation Division of the board was established in the 
National Park Service with George M. Wright, Chief of the Wildlife 
Division, as its director and Herbert Evison, Supervisor of State Park 
Emergency Conservation Work, as assistant director. The substance of 
the Park Service's portion of the report was prepared by a committee 
consisting of Wright, Evison, Chief Forester Coffman, and Assistant 
Director Wirth with the aid of L.H. Weir, a recreation specialist associated 


with the National Recreation Association. '* 


The Recreation Division of the National Resources Board submitted 
its final report, entitled “Recreational Use of Land in the United States," 
on November 1, 1934. The limited time allotted for the preparation of the 
report did not allow for a detailed study of the underlying facts 
regarding recreation needs and existing facilities throughout the nation. 
It did document, however, the fact that the total area of ali national, 
State, and local parks, bird and game refuges, and privately-owned 
recreation areas amounted to some 21,000,000 acres, a total that the 
Recreation Division suggested should be multiplied four-fold to meet 
existing demands. The report also showed that most states and their 
political subdivisions lacked comprehensive plans for park systems and 
that the interrelationship of parks, parkways, and recreation areas was 
even less understood. The report documented the need for a broad ani 
exhaustive nationwide survey of park and recreation needs and facilities 
and one of its primary recommendations was that such a study be 


undertaken. 14 


13. Wirth, Parks, Politics, and the People, p. 172; Ise, Our National 
Park Policy, p. 364; "Annua' Report of the Director of the National Park 
Service," 1934, in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1934, 
p. 171; and “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 
1935, in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1935, p. 183. 


14. National Resources Board Report, December 1, 1934, p. 113; Lee, 
Family Tree, p. 53; and “Annual Report of the Director of the National 
Park Service," 1935, in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 
1935, p. 183. 
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D. The Park, Parkway, and Recreational-Area Study Act of 1936 


Meanwhile, the National Park Service was proceeding with its 
efforts to obtain new comprehensive land planning legislation from 
Congress to continue on a permanent basis the cooperation with the states 
that it had established through he ECW program. The need for such 
legislation stemmed from the fact that planning information for selecting 
and developing additional park and recreation areas to round out park 
systems was meager on the state and local levels. Few states had 
formulated long-range plans on the basis of indepth studies of land 
utilization and recreation needs. An inventory and analysis of existing 
park, parkways, and recreation facilities at the federal, state, county, 
municipal, and private levels was necessary to establish and maintain 
standards that were both adequate and feasible in terms of availabie 
resources for the increasing demand of leisure-time needs of the nation. 
There was a need to bring together the plans or proposals for future 
development that had been drawn up at those various levels, to analyze 
and appraise the findings, and to make recommendations. The probability 
that the submarginal lands being retired for recreational purposes would 
eventually come under the jurisdiction of the states also served as a 


strong motivation for drafting new land planning legislation. ' 


On May 28, 1934, Secretary of the Interior Harold L._ Ickes 
submitted the draft of "A bill to aid in providing the people of the United 
States with adequate facilities for park, parkway, and recreational-area 
purposes, and to provide for the transfer of certain lands chiefly 
valuable for such purposes to States and political divisions thereof," to 
both Rene L. DeRouen, chairman of the House Public Lands Committee, 
and Robert F. Wagner, chairman of the Senate Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. Along with the drafts, Ickes provided the objectives and 


rationale behind the proposed legislation: 


15. U.S. Department of the Interior, National Park Service, Procedure 
for Park, Parkway, and Recreational-Area Study, January 1937, pp. 1-2; 
Wirth, Parks, Politics, and the People, pp. 166-67; and “Annual Report 
of the Director of the National Park Service," 1934, in Annual Report of 
the Secretary of the Interior, 1934, pp. 172-73. 


This tegislation proposes tc establish a cooperative and 
helpful relationship between the Federal Government and the 
park agencies in the several States comparable’ with 
relationships already existing in the _ field of forestry, 
education, etc. It is offered and urged for passage primarily 
because it is believed that it will assist greatly in promoting 
such park and recreational development in them [sic] States as 
will complement the public service rendered by the national 
parks and as will ultimately give this country a system of park 
and recreation areas genuinely national in scope and usefulness. 


The bill provides that the Department of the Interior, 
acting through the National Park Service, shali represent the 
Federal Government in this proposed new relationship; that the 
National Park Service shall undertake a comprehensive study of 
the park, parkway, and _ recreational-area programs of the 
United States and of the several States and _ political 
subdivisions thereof; that it cooperate with and seek the 
assistance of Federal officers and employees, private agencies 
and individuals, State and local officers and employees, in the 
conduct of such study; and that the services of this Bureau 
shall be available for cooperation with the States and 
subdivisions thereof in selection and delimitation of park and 
recreation areas, and in planning the sound development of 
such areas. 


It provides also for transfer to the States, or to political 
subdivisions of the States, subject to approval by _ the 
President, of lands acquired under the Federal program for 
purchase of submarginal lands, whenever these lands are found 
to be chiefly valuable for park or recreation purposes. 


Few present-day undertakings possess such _— social 
importance to the Nation as a whole as those designed to 
provide increased opportunity for healthful and = profitable 


employment of leisure time. The park systems” of 
today--national, State, and local--are making a magnificent 
contribution to solution of the “leisure-time” problem. It is 


because of the conviction that their social service can be 
materially increased by cooperation rendered by the Department 
through the National Park Service, which is so well equipped 
for the task, that | earnestly request favorable action on this 
proposed legislation. 


16. 


Recreational- Area Purposes, Etc., 73d Cong., 2d Sess., 1934, H. Rept. 


ickes to DeRouen and Robert F. Wagner, May 28, 1934, in U.S. 
Congress, House, Committee on Public Lands, Aid in Providing the People 
of ihe United States with Adequate Facilities for Park, Parkway, and 


1895, p. 2, and U. S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, To Aid in Providing the People of the United States with 
Adequate Facilities for Park, Parkway, and Recreational-Area Purposes, 


Etc., 73d Cong., 2d Sess., 1934, S. Rept. 1412, p. 2. 
reaction of the U.S. Forest Service to the proposed legislation, see the 
letter from H.A. Wallace to Robert F. Wagner, June 12, 1934, in S. Rept. 


1412, pp. 3-4. 
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For the negative 


The bills (H.R. 9788 and S. 3724) were acted upon favorably subject 
to several amendments by both the House Committee on Public Lands and 
the Senate Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. They were 
introduced late during the second session of the 73d Congress, however, 
and failed to pass the House. '/ Similar bills (H.R. 6594 and S. 738) 
were introduced during the first session of the 74th Congress and again 
both committees acted favorably subject to a few amendments. '® The 
National Conference on State Parks, American Planning and Civic 
Association, Association of State Foresters, and other conservat' 1 and 
land-use planning organizations endorsed the legislation, but it was not 


brought to a vote in Congress. '® 


The bill was reintroduced during the second session of the 74th 
Congress, and the House bill (H.R. 10104) was taken up in place of the 
Senate version. As summarized in Senate Report 1694, H.R. 10104 
provided 


. for a study by the Secretary of the Interior, through the 
National Park Service, other than on lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture, of the park, 
parkway, and recreational-area programs of the United States 
and of the several States and political subdivisions thereof, and 
of the lands throughout the United States chiefly valuable as 
such areas; authorized cooperation and agreements with other 


17. “Annual Report of the Director the National Park Service," 1934, in 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1934, p. 173. 


18. tse, Our National Park Policy, p. 364; U. 4 a House, 
Committee on Public Lands, Aid in Providing the People of the United 
States with Adequate Facilities for Park, Parkway, ang Recreational-Area 
Purposes, Etc., 74th Cong., Ist Sess., 1935, H. Rept. 586; U.S. 
Congress, Senate Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, To Aid in 
Providing Adequate Facilities for Park, Parkway, and Recreational- Area 
Purposes, 74th Cong., Ist Sess., 1935, S. Rept. 610. The views of the 
Department of Agriculture on the proposed legislation may be seen in the 
letter from H.A. Wa! co to Robert F. Wagner, January 30, 1935, in S. 
Rept. 610, p. 2. 


19. "Annual Re > . of the Director of the National Park Service," 1935, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1935, pp. 183-84; 
H.R. 6594, 74th Cong. , Ist Sess., March 9, 1935; and Ickes to DeRouen, 
April 3, 1935, 12-33, Legislation, Central Classified Files, 1907-36, 
RG 48. 
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Federal agencies and instrumentalities, and States and political 
subdivisions thereof; and authorized acceptance of donations 
and gifts from private agencies, instrumentalities, and 
individuals. The Secretary was further authorized to aid the 
several States and political subdivisions in_ planning, 
establishing, improving, and maintaining such areas therein, 
such aid to be made available through the Nationa! Park Service 
in cooperation with regional interstate or State agencies. 

With the approval of the President, the Secretary was 
authorized to transfer to any State or political subdivision 
thereof, by lease or patent any right, title, or interest in lands 
heretofore or hereafter acquired by the United States or any 
agency or instrumentality thereof if the land was chiefly 
valuable for park, parkway, or recreational-area use, and in 
lands donated or devised to be devoted to the purposes of the 
act as the Secretary might accept on behalf of the United 
States. Provision was made for submission of the transfer to 
Congress and for its taking effect after the expiration of 60 
“stendar days. The consent of Congress was given to the 
States to enter into compacts or agreements with reference to 
planning, establishing, developing, improving, and maintaining 
parks, parkways, and recreational areas, with the condition 
that a representative of the National Park Service and a 
representative from each of the several Federal departments and 
agencies having jurjadiction of lands involved should participate 
in the negotiations. 


As noted above H.R. 10104 containeo a provision excluding from the 
purview of the bill all lands under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Agriculture. According to Secretary Ickes this provision had been added 
"because of the determined, and what | believe to have been the 
unreasoned opposition of the Forest Service." The enactment of the bill, 
however, could not be secured until such a provision was made. Later 


Ickes would remark in a letter to President Roosevelt: 


It is neediess for me to point out to you that the 
amendment which was adopted to satisfy the opposition of the 
Forest Service greatly reduces the value of the study and 
survey which the bill authorizes. It is difficult to appreciate 
why an agency of the Government should insist on excluding 
lands under its jurisdiction from legislation which would do 
nothing more than authorize the National Park Service to make a 


20. U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
Public Parks, Parkways, and Recreational Areas, /4th Cong., 2d Sess., 
S. Rept. 1694, 1936, pp. 1-2. 
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survey and stusy of public and private lands for the purpose 
of determining their value in satisfying the park and 
recreational needs of the States and communities of the country. 
Indeed, it is somewhat amazing to me that the Forest Service 
should feel that its lands should be exempt from a study to be 
conducted in furtherance of a recognized public interest or 
treated differently than othes, lands of the United States in 
public and private ownership. 


The bill was reported favorably by the House Committee on Public 


ee More opposition 


Lands, and it passed the House with little opposition. 
was voiced in the Senate, however, indicating a measure of hostility to 
the National Park Service and io the further expansion of the park 
system. Some western Senators expressed a concern that the 
establishment of more parks would reduce the availability of gr- ng lands 
and that Congress could not often act in time to prevent transfers, 


however unwise they might be.? 


On February 11, 1936, however, the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys reported favorably on H.R. 10104 as passed by the 
e4 The amended bill 
recommended by the committee contained these provisions: 


House subject to a number of amendments. 


The substitute reported by the committee limits the bill to 
a study of park, parkway, and recreational-area programs and 
authorizes no transfers of land. it is further provided that no 


21. Ickes to the President, June 22, 1936, 12-33, Legislation, Central 
Classified Files, 1907-36, RG 48. 


22. U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Public Lands, To Aid in 
Providing the People of the United States with Adequate Facilities for 
Park, Parkway, and Recreational-Area Purposes, and to Provide for the 
Transfer of Certain Lands Chiefly Valuable for Such Purposes to States 
and Political Subdivisions Thereof, 74th Cong., 2d Sess., 1936, H. Rept. 
1914; and Ise, Our National Park Policy, p. 365. 


23. Ise, Our National Park Policy, pp. 365-66. 


24. U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
Public Parks, Parkways, and Recreational Areas, 74th Cong., 2d Sess., 
1936, S. Rept. 1547. 


such study shall be made in any State without the consent and 
approval of the zppropriate State authorities. There is retained 
the authority of the Secretary to aid the several States and 
political subdivisions thereof in planning park, parkway, and 
recreational-area facilities a.d in cooperating with one another 
to accomplish those ends; but ail! authority with respect to 
establishing, improving, and maintaining such areas, as well as 
cooperation with regional interstate agencies, is omitted. The 
provision authorizing the consent of Congress to State compacts 
is retained but no provision is mage for participation by any 
representative of the United States. 


Finally on June 23, 1936, both houses of Congress agreed to the 
Senate version of the bill. As passed, the act (Public Law No. 770-1/2) 
read: 


An Act to authorize a study of the park, parkway, and 
recreational- area programs in the United States, and for other 
purposes, approved June 23, 1936 (49 Stat. 1894). 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, that the 
Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter referred to as_ the 
"Secretary") is authorized and directed to cause the National 
Park Service to make a comprehensive study, other than on 
lands uncer the jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture, 
of the public park, parkway, and recreational-area programs of 
the United States, and of the several States and political 
subdivisions thereof, and of the lands throughout the United 
States which are or may be chiefly valuable as such areas, but 
no such study shall be made in any State without the consent 
and approval of the State officials, boards, or departments 
having jurisdiction over such lands and park areas. The said 
study shall be such as, in the judgment of the Secreta~y, will 
provide data helpful in developing a plan for coordinated and 
adequate public park, parkway, and recreational-area facilities 
for the people of the United States. in making the said study 
and in accomplishing any of the purposes of this Act, the 
Secretary is authorized and directed, through the National Park 
Service, to seek and accept the cooperation and assistance of 
Federal departments or agencies having jurisdiction of lands 
belonging to the United States, and may cooperate and make 
arrangements with and seek and accept the assistance of other 
Federal agencies and instrumentalities, and of States and 
political subdivisions thereof and the agencies and 
instrumentalities of either of them (16 U.S.C. sec. 17k). 


25. Senate Report 1694, p. 2. 
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Sec. 2. For the purpose of developing coordinated and 
adequate public park, parkway, and recreational-area facilities 
for the peopie of the United States, the Secretary is authorized 
to aid the several States and political subdivisions thereof in 
planning such areas therein, and in cooperating with one 
another to accomplish these ends. Such aid shall be made 
available through the National Park Service acting § in 
cooperation with such State agencies or agencies of political 
subdivisions of States as the Secretary deems best. (16 
U.S.C. sec. 17L.) 


Sec. 3. The consent of Congress is hereby given to any 
two or more States to negotiate and enter into compacts or 
agreements with one another with reference to planning, 
establishing, developing, improving, and maintaining any park, 
parkway, or recreational area. No such compact or agreement 
shall be effective until approved by the legislature of the 
several States which are parties thereto and by the Congress of 
the United States. (16 U.S.C. sec. 17m.) 


Sec. 4. As used in sections 1 and 2 of this Act the term 
"State" shall be deemed to include Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin,dsiands, and the District of Columbia. (16 U.S.C. 
sec. 17n.) 


Reaction to the passage of the act was mixed. Director Cammerer 
noted in his 1936 annual report that the act “will, it is hoped, be a vital 
factor in making possible the continuation of the close relationship 
between the States and the National Park Service already established, 
regardiess of the extent to which the emergency work may be 


continued. "*! On the other hand, President Roosevelt informed Secretary 
Ickes on June 25 that, while he had approved H.R. 10104, the bill was 
"too narrow." He suggested that "the preliminary work be done by the 


National Park Service but that when this is done, the National Resources 
Committee receive the preliminary report of the National Park Service and 
invite the comment and suggestions of the Department of Agriculture and 


its several agencies." What he wanted was."a completely comprehensive 


26. 49 Stat. 1894. 


27. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1936, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary o* the Interior, 1936, pp. 104-05. 
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report substantially approved by all Federal agencies having anything to 


do with recreation. u28 


E. Implementation of Park, Parkway, and Recreational-Area Study 


An outline of the procedure to be followed in conducting the 
recreational study was published in January 1937. According to the 


document, the scope of the study was defined as follows: 


The study that is conducted within each State should be 
as complete as possible, in order that adequate recommendations 
may be made and so that the National Park Service may make a 
comprehensive report on a Nation-wide basis. Such a study 
must include an inventory and analysis of existing park, 
parkway and recreational facilities whether Federal, State, 
county, municipal, or private and existing plans or proposals 
for future development; potential areas siudies for possible 
acquisition and development by any of these agencies, 
analysis and appraisal of findings; and recommendations. 


In terms of organization the National Park Service, through its 
Branch of Recreational Planning and State Cooperation under Conrad L. 
Wirth, would administer and coordinate the study on a nationwide basis 
with the cooperation of park, conservation, and planning agencies of the 
States, their political subdivisions, civic groups, and local organizations. 
The staff in the Washington office would work through the regional office 
staffs whose field supervisors and representatives would coordinaie the 


study with the various state and local agencies. 


28. F.D.R. to Secretary of the Interior, June 25, 1936, 12-33, 
Legislation, Central Classified Files, 1907-36, RG 48. 


29. Procedure for Park, Parkway and Recreational- Area Study, p. ed. 
Also see "Definitions for Outdoor Recreational Areas," Report. of 
Recreation Committee to Land Planning Committee, April 30, 1936, National 
Resources Committee, June 1936, Policy and Philosophy to 1949, K5410, 
HFC. 


The study had three major objectives: 


1. Secure factual material and available data relative to existing 
facilities, population, and potential areas 


2. Mane an analysis and appraisal of the findings 


3. Formulate definite plans and recommendations fon,meeting the 
present and future recreation needs of the nation. 


By June 15, 1937, the National Park Service had developed a policy 
outlining its relationship with the agencies of the various states and their 
political subdivisions in carrying out the Park, Parkway, = and 
Recreational-Area Study. A method for creating a study organization in 
each state was developed, and the scope of the federal government's 
authority to assist the states in forming interstez.e compacts was 
defined. >" 


In his annual report in 1937, Director Cammerer listed the 
expectations that the agency had for the study. The study was expected 
to result, he said, 


in the preparation and adoption of a comprehensive plan to 
serve as a guide to the States and be the basis upon which 
future cooperation will be extended to the States by this 
Department in the planning, acquisition, and development of 
park, parkway, and recreational areas. Similar studies also will 
be made on aé regional basis--chiefly in areas near '‘arge 
population centers and frequently cqyering sections of two or 
more States--and on a national basis. 


30. Procedure for Park, Parkway and Recreational- Area Study, 
pp. 11-20; Department of the Interior, Memorandum for the Press, For 
Release, March 9, 1937, and Wirth to Demaray, September 24, 1936, 
601-12, Lands (General), Recreational Areas, Central Classified Files, 
1907-49, RG 79. 


31. Wirth to Emergency Activities Officers, June 15, 1937, Memoranda 
Seni to Field Officers, 1936-42, RG 79. 


32. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1937, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1937, p. 40. 
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In February 1938 Director Cammerer was more explicit in defining his 
expectations of the study. Commenting on the urgent need for a 
coordinated study and integrated approach to the country's fast-growing 


recreational needs, he observed: 


In many States there is at present no general recreation 
policy. Three distinct steps were indicated in the tentative 
report on park, parkway and recreational area study: first, 
location of the site and compilation of data pertaining thereto; 
second, reconnaissance investigation in order to determine areas 
worthy of consideration; and third, actual investigation and 
appraisal of potential resources. From the inventory of 
potential areas will be selected those most suitable _ for 
development to meeting existing needs; areas that should be 
acquired and held for anticipated future needs; and areas that 
should be conserved because of unusual scenic, historical, or 
educational value. 


No fixed precedents for such studies existed; they must 
be considered as exploratory. Use of recreational areas is a 
social activity, and the basis of all social activity is people. 
Around... people--populations--all recreational planning should 
center. 


During fiscal year 1938 arrangements were completed in forty-three 
states for the conduct uf the Park, Parkway, and Recreational-Area Study 
and tentative final reports were completed for Illinois, Mississippi, 
Virginia, Nevada, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Pennsylvania. These 
reports contained preliminary plans and recommendations for meeting the 
recreational needs of each state. Districts of heavy population had been 
scrutinized, and their recreational needs analyzed along with sociological 
profiles and economic studies and such related analyses as transportation 
facilities. Existing parks and potertial areas had been studied as wel! as 
the physiography, archeology, climate, history, and social composition of 
the states. The preliminary studies were reviewed and approved by the 
National Park Service as the basis for further study and returned to the 


states with detailed suggestions for their completion. °4 


33. Department of the Interior, Memorandum for the Press, For Release, 
February 9, 1938, 601-12, Lands (General). Recreational Areas, Central 
Classified Files, 1907-49, RG 79. 


34. Ibid., and “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park 
Service," 1938, in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1938, 
p. 35. 
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By June 1939 a total of twenty-three state reports had been 
completed, and fourteen had been published by the states. Work was 
being continued toward the_ preparation of more complete = and 
comprehensive plans for integrated systems of recreational areas and 
facilities based upon suggestions by the Park Service and state agencies. 
To correlate the plans of the states and provice the framework for a 
national recreation plan, the Park Service had commenced the preparation 


of the first edition of the nationwide report.>> 


Seven state reports were completed during fiscal year 1940 and four 
more in fiscal year 1941, making a total of thirty-four completed . > In 
1941 the Park Service published its comprehensive report, entitled A 


Study of the Park and Recreation Problem in the United States. The 


report contained a review of the entire problem of recreation and of the 
status and needs of the national, state, county, and municipal park 
systems in the United States. The topics covered in the report were: 
recreation habits and needs of the people; aspects of recreation planning; 
existing public outdoor recreation facilities on city, county, state, and 
federal lands; park and_ recreation area administration, including 
organization, operations, personnel, budget, and _ public relations; 
finance; and legislation at all levels of government. The report included 
a brief description and a map of each state, giving physical 
characteristics, indicating the existing conditions of the state and local 
parks, and recommending additions and development proposals for the 


37 
systems. 


35. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1939, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1939, pp. 298-99. 


36. "Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1940, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the interior, 1940, p. 170, and 
"Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1941, in 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1941, p. 283. 


37. U.S. Department of the Interior, National Park Service, A Study of 
the Park and Recreation Problem of the United States, 1941; Ise, Our 
National Park Policy, pp. 366-67; and Wirth, Parks, Politics, and the 
People, pp. 172-75. Also see Gardner to Director, July 26, 1940, with 
attached summary statements on "Park, Parkway and Recreational Area 
Planning," 601-12, Lands (General), Recreational Areas, Central 


Classified Files, 1907-49, RG 79. 
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F. National Park Service Activities Relating to Park, Parkway, and 
Recreational-Area Study, 1936-1941 
Shortly after the passage of the Park, Parkway, and 


Recreational-Area Study Act in June 1936, the National Park Service 
commenced a number of special studies and activities that would serve as 
adjuncts to the recreational survey. The studies included an examination 
of the progress of the municipal and county park movement in the United 
States between 1930 and 1935, research in aviation and other modes of 
travel in relation to recreational planning, and preliminary work for an 


extensive survey of world parks. °° 


The "Municipal and County Parks in the United States 1935" was 
completed by October 1937 and published the following year. The study 
was conducted in cooperation with the National Recreation Association and 
consisted of data collected from 1,216 cities and 77 counties in every 
state. The data was compared with material gathered in the same field in 
two previous studies made by the National Recreation Association in 
1925-26 and 1930 to ascertain the extent to which the state and local park 


system had expanded during the preceding decade. >” 


By June 1937 a three-volume digest of laws relating to state parks 
was compiled and made available to park and conservation authorities. As 
a result of this study, a set of principles was developed for incorporation 
into new state legislation relating to parks and recreation. Concurrently, 
a compilation of state laws relating to archeological issues was also 


prepared.” 


38. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1936, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1936, p. 105. 


39. U.S. Department of the Interior, Memorandum for the Press, For 
Release, October 5 and November 2, 1937, 601-12, Lands (General), 
Recreational Areas, Central Classified Files, 1907-49, RG 79; “Annual 
Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1937, in Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1937, p. 40; and "Annual Report 
of the Director of the National Park Service," 13938, in Annual Report of 
the Secretary of the Interior, 1938, p. 35. 


40. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1937, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1937, p. 40. 
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Over the next three years, a CCC staff lawyer, Roy A. Vetter, 
expanded the digest to include ali laws relating to local parks and 
recreation activities in every state and the territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska. The Digest of Laws was published in 1940 to fill the need for a 
reference source to the state and local laws and ordinances relating to 


park and recreational development. 7! 


As part of the recreational study, the National Park Service began 
publication of a volume, entitled Yearbook--Park and Recreation Progress, 


in 1937. The Yearbook was designed to disseminate progressive thought 


on park and recreation conservation policies and activities and to serve as 
a clearinghouse of information and discussion on the nationwide park and 
recreation movement. After its enthusiastic reception by federal, state, 
local, and civic leaders in the park and recreation movement in 1937, the 
National Park Service determined to make it a regular annual publication. 
Foliowing an editorial policy established after publication of the 1937 
edition, the annual volumes, which were published through 1941, 
contained numerous articles by leaders in the park and recreation field 
outside the federal government on such subjects as_ legislation, 
administrative organization, planning, and facility development. The 
volumes also contained articles and discussions on current thought and 
trends in park and recreational planning and development by Park Service 


personnel. fe 


Another significant Park Service publication that served as an 
adjunct to the recreation study was the three-volume work issued under 
the principal title Park and Recreation Structures in 1938. Prepared by 


41. Wirth, Parks, Politics, and the People, pp. 207-08. 


42. "State and Federal Agencies Join Forces in Park Programs," State 
Government, XI! (September 1939), 171; Department of the Interior, 
Memcrandum for the Press, For Release, May 24, 1939, A38, Press 
Releases Before 1940, HFC; “Annual Report of the Director of the 
National Park Service," 1938, in Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Interior, 1938, p. 35; and “Annual Report of the Director of the National 
Park Service," 1939, in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 
1939, p. 299. 
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Albert H. Good, a landscape architect in the Washington office, the 
publication was printed in three parts: “Administration and Basic Service 
Facilities," “Recreational and Cultural Facilities," and “Overnight and 
Organized Camping Facilities." Each volume’ discussed structural 
undertakings appropriate to natural park and_ recreational area 
environments both in the national and state park systems complete with 
drawings, plans, and photographs. The volumes were designed to 
provide data to the many persons involved in ECW and public works 


projects who had little expertise in constructing park facilities. “> 


One of the outgrowths of the recreationa! study was the increasing 
involvement of the Park Service in providing consultation to states 
interested in establishing interstate compacts to administer recreational 
areas. Beginning in 1936 some states, in consultation with the National 
Park Service, undertook consideration of facilitating joint regional action 
in administering and developing park and parkway areas where mutual 
interests and benefits were involved. New York and New Jersey had 
jointly created the Palisades Interstate Park Commission. At the request 
of Missouri and Illinois, the Park Service began providing professional 
and technical assistance in the formulation of plans for establishment of 
an interstate compact to administer and develop Alton Lake and adjacent 
lands and a proposed interstate parkway leading to the lake. During the 
same period the Appalachian Trail Conference had referred to the Park 
Service its proposal for an interstate compact to protect and develop the 


Appalachian Trail from Maine to Georgia. “4 


Later in 1938 the proposal for a national Mississippi River Parkway 
from the headwaters of the Mississippi in Itasca State Park, Minnesota, to 
the Gulf of Mexico was a direct outgrowth of the recreational study. 
Nine of the ten states bordering the Mississippi River sponsored the 


43. Wirth, Parks, Politics, and the People, pp. 204-07; Tweed, 
"Parkitecture," pp. 110-14; “Annual Report of the Director of the 
National Park Service," 1938, in Annual Report of the Secretary of the 


Interior, 1938, p. 35. 


44. “Annual Report of the Director o, the National Park Service," 1937, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1937, p. 40. 
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proposal and each appointed a parkway planning commission. By 1940 six 
states had enacted legislation enabling them to cooperate with the federal 
government in the planning and development of the parkway, and bills 
authorizing a survey to determine a suitable route for the parkway were 
pending in both houses of Congress. The Park Service favored the bills 
in principle, but took the position that definite action should await the 


formulation of a national plan for parkways.” 


During fiscal year 1941 the National Park Service initiated recreation 
studies in New England as well as in the central-southeastern region of 
the United States which comprised the Tennessee and Cumberland river 
watersheds. Concerning the growth of regional studies, the Park Service 


annual report noted: 


During the development of individual State plans, it 
became evident that certain problems could not be _ met 
adequately within the limits of State boundaries. Each State 
plan has to consider existing and proposed facilities in adjoining 
States within reasonable distance of its borders, as well as 
nearby residents in adjacent States who may visit its park and 
recreational areas. Consideration also has to be given to 
outstanding recreational resources such as mountain areas and 
bodies of water that are of more than State significance. It is 
expected that regional studies will enable State and Federal 
agencies to Reiust their individual programs to effect proper 
coordination. 


The Park Service also extended its cooperation with the states to 
include new services in the late 1930s. Together with the Corps of 
Engineers, state planning commissions, and conservation districts, it 
aidec in planning “proper recreational use of lakes and pools created by 
flood-control projects." The Park Service provided consultation services, 


45. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1939, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1939, pp. 298-99, and 
"Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1940, in 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1940, p. 170. 


46. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1940, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1940, p. 170, and 
"Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1941, in 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1941, p. 283. 
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research, demonstrations, and information exchanges with state and local 
park systems relative to legislation, finance, personnel, administration, 
maintenance, area protection, and program organization policy formulation. 
One of its primary contributions was the promotion of sound, periodically 
revised master plans for the development and management of state and 


local park systems. // 


G. Postscript to the Park, Parkway, and Recreationai-Area Study 


Interrupted by World War II, the recreation study and related 
activites were resumed by the National Park Service with the inception in 
1956 of the Mission 66 program under the direction of Conrad L. Wirth 
who had assumed the bureau directorship on December 9, 1951. The 
pressures for open spaces, parks, and recreation areas, as well as for 
the preservation of wilderness areas, became so great that the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Act was passed in 1958, establishing the 
National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission. The concept 
and purpose of this commission was similar to that of the Park, Parkway 
and Recreational-Area Study, and it published a comprehensive report in 
1964, entitled Parks for America: A Survey of Park and Related 


Resources in the Fifty States and a Preliminary Plan. Two of its 


principal recommendations were the establishment of a Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation as a separate bureau in the Department of the interior to allot 
funding for planning, land purchase, and development of state and local 
park systems and passage of a Lard and Water Act, to provide funding 
for land acquisition and park development at the federal, state, and local 


park system levels.” 


47. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1938, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1938, p. 35; "Annual 
Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1939, in Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1939, pp. 298-99; and "Annual 
Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1941, in Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1941, p. 284. 


48. National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission, Parks for 
America: A Survey of Park and Related Resources in the Fifty States 
and a Preliminary Plan, 1964, passim; Lee, Family Tree, p. 53; Wirth, 
Parks, Politics, and the People, pp. 173-76; and America's Park and 
Recreation Heritage: A Chronology, pp. 5-6. 
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H. Initiation of Four New Types of Recreation Areas in National 


Park System 


Broadening of the National Park System concept to include 
recreational areas with the addition of the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway was one of the elements of the reorganization of 1933. During 
the remainder of the decade the Park Service initiated four new types of 
Federal park areas as a result of its growing involvement in the field of 
recreational planning and development. These types included recreational 
demonstration areas, national parkways, national recreation areas, and 
national seashores. The planning and development of these new park 
classifications marked the emergence of the National Park Service as the 


leading federal agency in the field of recreation. 


1. Recreational Demonstration Areas 


Among many other features, Title || of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act (NIRA) of June 16, 1933, authorized the creation of the 
Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works to administer a program 
of public works “to conserve the interests of the general public." The 
projects were to include “conservation and development of natural 
resources, including control, utilization, and purification of water, 
prevention of soil or coastal erosion." This established the legislative 
basis for a program authorizing federal purchases of land considered to 
be submarginal for agricultural purposes but valuable for recreational 
utilization. As the recreational demonstration area program would unfold, 
such lands were to be purchased and developed as parks and later turned 


over to the states and municipalities for permanent administration. 


On July 18, 1934, the Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works allotted and transferred $25,000,000 from the $3,300,000,000 
appropriation in the 4th Deficiency Act (Fiscal Year 1933 for NIRA) to the 
Federal Surplus Relief Corporation to construct a program of public works 
projects. These projects had been determined by the Land Program 
Committee of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration (FERA)--a 


committee established in January 1934 to coordinate a program for the 


reutilization of submarginal lands. Consisting of John S._ Lansill, 
director, Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of 
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Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, Harry L. Hopkins, FERA administrator, 
and W. !. Myers, governor of the Farm Credit Administration, this 
committee worked through coordinators appointed by the cooperating 
departments and agencies. Conrad L. Wirth was designated the 
coordinator for the Department of the Interior, and Matt Huppuch of the 


National Park Service served as his siternate. 


As described in a memorandum of July 16, 1934, the Land Program 
of FERA was to have six objectives. These were: 


(1) Conversion of poor land to other and more proper uses; 


(2) Prevention of the misuse of land by erosion or other causes, 
and a restoration of land productivity; 


(3) Improvement of economics and social status of families 
occupying poverty farms; 


(4) Improvement of the economic and social status of “industrially 
Stranded population groups," occupying essentially rural areas, 
including readjustment and rehabilitation of Indian population by 
acquisition of lands to enable them to make appropriate and 
constructively planned use of combined land areas in units 
Suited to their needs; 


(5) Reducing the costs of local governments and of local public 
institutions and services; and 


(6) Encouragement of land-use planning by setting up experimental 
projects which will serve as reputable demonstrations of types 


of adjustments applicable to various regions in the United 
States. 


The Land Program would have three phases: 


(1) The purchase of land. 


(2) The conversion of land purchased to a use, beneficial to the 
peoples of the United States. 


(3) The permanent rehabilitation of the population at present living 
on land purchased. 


49. Sigler to Pressman, December 12, 1935 (with attached "Chain of 
Authority to Use Land Program Funds"), 205-01, Instructions and Orders 
(General), Central Classified Files, 1907-49, RG 79; Wirth, Parks, 
Politics, and the People, pp. 176-77; and Ise, Our National Park Policy, 
p. 367. 
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Four major types of projects would be carried out under the Land 


Program including demonstration agricultural, recreational, wildlife, and 


indian lands projects.” 


Of the $25,000,000 allotment made to the Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation, $5,000,000 was to be used for the acquisition of certain 
lands for recreational demonstration use, and the National Park Service 
was designated to develop this phase of the program. The bureau had 
played an active role in the formulation of the FERA Land Program, and 
earlier in June 1934 Director Cammerer had indicated that the Park 


Service was already involved in drawing up guidelines for such areas: 


Three types of areas are being studied. The first and 
largest of these comprises a few well located’ regiorial 
recreational areas, consisting of from 10,000 to 15,000 acres 
that may be used by large numbers of visitors. The second 
type consists of smaller tracts of 1,500 to 2,000 acres in close 
proximity to the larger industrial centers for use by people of 
the lower income group and underprivileged children, for family 
camps, childven-group camps, and organization camps. The 
third type is composed of tracts of 20 to 50 acres along well 
traveled highways that may be used as picnic areas by the 
traveler or family groups seeking a day's outing. These areas 
have been termed "wayside." Since the need of the last two 
types of areas is sqeemed most urgent, they are being given 
first consideration. 


The direct responsibilities of the Park Service in the demonstration 
recreational areas program included: (a) selection of areas; (b) 
acquisition of options and other pertinent data; (c) development of plans; 
(d) execution of such work as could be done by the CCC and FERA; and 
(e) preparation of agreements with the states and their political 
subdivisions regarding development, management, and maintenance of the 


areas. ve 


50. Lansill to Ickes, July 16, 1934, 205-01, Instructions and Orders 
(General), Central Classified Files, 1907-49, RG 79. 


51. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1934, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1934, p. 172. 


52. Ibid. 
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The recreational demonstration areas program became a major thrust 
of the National Park Service efforts in recreational planning and 
development in fiscal year 1935. A number of these projects were 
initiated under the authority of Executive Order 6983, dated March 6, 
1935, to carry out the provisions of the National industrial Recovery 
Act.>> 
observed that the agency had undertaken 


in his annual report for fiscal year 1935, Director Cammerer 


. Studies of submarginal lands with a view to recommending 
reallocation of certain areas as demonstration projects to provide 
low-cost recreational facilities for concentrated urban 
populations, especiaily .he underprivileged group. Studies 
were made in each of the 48 States in cooperation with State 
planning boards and State park authorities. in general the 
projects, when completed, will be turned over to State agencies 
for administration. Several, however, needed to extend the 
present national-park and monument system, are being 
considered for retention in Federal control. 


During the past year 58 recreational demonstration 
projects, located in 88 counties and involving 827,120 acres, 
were established or given preliminary approval for 
investigation. A _ total of 578,650 acres was appraised and 
397,878 acres optioned. Twenty-two projects, which when 
developed will furnish recreational facilities to more than 
20,000,000 people within a radius of 50 miles, were approved 
for acquisition and development, involving 339,650 acres at a 
cost of $2,810,366. Of the more than 1,200 families living on 
the tracts proposed for purchase, about 250 will require 
financial assistance in rehabilitation or resettlement. 


During the year thirteen CCC camps had been established to develop 
these demonstration projects, and plans called for the use in part of 


thirty-one camps for that purpose in fiscal year 1936.>4 


By Executive Order 702, dated April 30, 1935, the entire Land 
Program was transferred from FERA to the Resettlement Administration of 
the Department of Agriculture. Under this new arrangement land for 


recreational demonstration areas was to be acquired by the Resettiement 


53. Director [National Park Service|] to Assistant Secretary [of the 
Interior], April 6, 1937, 205-01, Instructions and Orders (General), 
Central Classified Files, 1907-49, RG 79. 


54. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1935, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1935, p. 208. 
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Administration and developed under plans formulated by the National Park 
ml 
Service.~> 


By June 1936 there were under development forty-six recreational 
demonstration projects in twenty-four states. Nearly 500,000 acres were 
in process of acquisition with Resettlement Administration funds at a cost 
of approximately $5,000,000 to date. The areas were readily accessible to 
some 30,000,000 people, and the majority of the areas were being planned 
for the organized camping facility needs of the major metropolitan areas. 
It was anticipated that at least ten organized camps, each with a capacity 
of from 100 to 125 campers, would soon be in operation. in addition, 
other recreational facilities, including picnic areas, trails, and artificial 
lakes, had been developed. Wildlife, fire protection, and general 
development programs had aiso been initiated in many of the areas, using 
the technical assistance of Park Service personnel. 


On November 14, 1936, President Roosevelt signed Executive Order 
7496, transferring the forty-six recreational projects, together with real 
and personal property, contracts, options, and personne! from the 
Resettlement Administration to the National Park Service. The order also 
transferred the balances of the development allotments outstanding for the 
projects as well as the necessary authority to complete and to administer 


the projects.>’ 


55. Sigler to Pressman, December 12, 1935 (with attached "Chain of 
Authority to Use Land Program Funds"), 205-01, Instructions and Orders 
(General), Central Classified Files, 1907-49, RG 79. 


56. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1936, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1936, p. 104. 


57. Executive Order 7496, November 14, 1936, 1907-49, 205-01 
Instructions and Orders (General), Central Classified Files, RG 79. A 
list of the 46 recreational demonstration projects transferred by the 
executive order may be seen in Appendix 3. For correspondence leading 
up to the executive order see ickes to the President, October 23, 1936; 
Dudley to Director, National Park Service, October 21, 1936; and 
Camm:rer to ickes, October 14, 1936; ibid. 
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After the transfer to the Park Service all land acquisition and 
related legal activities for the recreational demonstration areas were 
placed under the Recreational Demonstration Project Land Acquisition 
Section of the Branch of Recreational Planning and State Cooperation with 
Tilford E. Dudley as chief. Planning for acquisition was centralized in 
this section with area attorneys assigned to project, district, and regional 
offices as necessary and answering directly to Dudley. Regional officers 
were given the responsibility for accepting land options and providing 


general administrative oversight of the projects. -° 


The National Park Service implemented the recreational demonstration 
area program with enthusiasm. In June 1937 Director Cammerer described 
these areas as constituting “a unique form of land use increasingly 
valuable to the American people, affording outlets for out-of-door 
recreation accessible to congested populations, and_ retiring from 
agricultural use unarable lands of no economic worth." At the time 
forty-seven organized campgrounds were under’ construction’ in 
twenty-four recreational demonstration areas, and fifteen campgrounds 
had just been completed for use that summer. Waysides were being 
developed along main highways in Virginia and South Carolina for the 
accommodation of those seeking one-day outings. Some 12,000 relief 
workers and 4,500 CCC enrollees were assigned to the Park Service 
projects. Thus far, a total of 99,513 acres had been acquired for the 
program, and of this total 3,607 had been acquired during fiscal year 
1937. While the Park Service still intended to turn the majority of the 
areas over to the states after development, it had determined to retain 
several under its jurisdiction for incorporation into the National Park 


System.” 


58. Cammerer to Emergency Activities Officers, November 27, 1936, with 
attachments, Field Officers, Administraticn, Memoranda Sent to Field 
Officers, 1936-42, RG 79. 


59. "Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1937, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1937, pp. 38-39. 
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Considerable progress was made in the planning, layout, and 
development of camping facilities in the recreational demonstration areas 
during fiscal year 1938. According to the annual report of Director 


Cammerer for that year: 


Forty-eight of sixty-four organized camps under construction on 
34 of those areas were scheduled to be completed and in use for 
the summer of 1938. Thirty-one of these were furnished before 
the end of the fiscal year. These facilities, which received 
100,000 camper-days use and provided recreation for 1,000,000 
day-use visitors in 1937, include adequate systems of control 
roads, water and sanitary systems, central administration and 
service groups. . . . General conservation treatment is also 
applied on each area, and in some instances certain portions are 
set aside as wildlife refuges. 


Thirteen wayside parks contiguous to principal highways in Virginia and 
South Carolina were also under development with each area being 


equipped with picnic facilities and water and sanitary facilities. 


Altogether, the recreational demonstration area development had been 
carried out by some 8,000 relief workers and 2,300 CCC enrollees in fiscal 


year 1938. A total of 352,874 acres had been acquired for the areas, 


title to 253,361 acres of which was cleared that year.” 


The Park Service published a brochure, entitled "An Invitation to 
New Play Areas," during the spring of 1938 that described the objectives 


and facilities of the recreational demonstration areas: 


Recreational Demonstration Areas are large tracts of land 
established and developed by the National Park Service within 
range of population centers, to partly meet recreation 
deficiencies. 


Purposely located where they would be accessible to large 
numbers of people, these parks offer new recreational 
opportunities of variety, thus fulfilling their designation as 
demonstrations in the use of lands well adapted to recreation. 


60. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1938, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1938, pp. 33-34, and 
Department of the Interior, Memorandum for the Press, For Release, 
August 23, 1938, Press Releases Before 1940, A38, HFC. 
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The areas which lie closest to the large industrial 
cities are best known for their organized camp'ng facilities 
which are used by hundreds of camping organizations. These 
camps were planned primarily to meet the needs of social and 
welfare and other non-profit agencies unable to finance the 
purchase of land and construction of their own facilities. In 
addition to these facilities the areas offer thousands of miles of 
clear streams, protected from _ soil erosion, numerous lakes, 
picnic areas, bathhouses and playfields. 


Means for nearly every type of camping are provided on 
these Federal recreation areas. There are public campgrounds 
for family tents and trailers. For the hiker with his pack there 
are trailside campsites and trailside shelters. For organized 
groups there are trail lodges; permanent all-weather buildings 
accommodating from 8 to 20 persons; organized tent campsites 
for groups of 25 to 30 people, at which water and sanitary 
facilities are available. Permanent organized camps with camper 
Capacity ranging from 24 to 120 persons are fully equipped with 
all needed buildings and either sleeping cabins or tent 
platforms. 


The organized camps are available to both large and small 
responsible groups which operate them for a weekend, for 
several weeks, or for the entire summer season. 


The permanent organized camps normally consist of a 
central unit including the central dining and recreation hall, 
office, camp store and other service structures. Outlying from 
this central group are several camp units each consisting of 
campers' and counsellors' sleeping cabins distributed around a 
unit lodge and combination latrine and washhouse. The unit 
lodge is the community building equipped with a simple outdoor 
kitchen where the campers can cook and eat their meals as a 
unit if they so desire. They are so constructed as to be 
suitable for use by small groups throughout the year. 


Groups using the camps supply their own movable 
equipment. On most of the areas Government-owned cots are 
available for use. It is also possible in some cases for small 
groups using the camps to make arrangements with agencies 
holding seasonal permits for use of their movable equipment 
which they store in the camps. These arrangements, however, 
are entirely private transactions between the two groups. 


On a number of the areas activity programs of nature 
Study, crafts and dramatics are offered. Some of these 


activities are encouraged through means of local advisory 
groups of citizens who assisi the National Park Service in 
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endeavoring to offer the fullest social benefits to communities 
within reach of these areas. 


By June 1939 the National Park Service had acquired 374,537 acres 
for the recreational demonstration area program. Declarations of taking 
had been filed to acquire all remaining tracts for which funds were 
available. Sixty organized camps and numerous picnic areas and public 
bathing facilities had been or were nearing completion. There had been a 
400 percent increase in the number of camper-days during the past year 
as well as a similar increase in day-use patronage. One area, Swift 
Creek Recreational Demonstration Area in Virginia, alone had more than 
100,000 visitors. In addition to the summer use of organized camps, 
there was a great increase in short-term camping throughout the year. 
The summer camping programs were operated by county governments, 
community chest agencies, city boards of education, YMCA and YWCA 
organizations, youth committees, and in South Carolina directly by the 
Division of State Parks. An even greater variety of agencies used the 


camps on weekends and holidays. °* 


As further development of recreational demonstration areas began to 
slow in fiscal year 1940, the National Park Service issued a general 
Statement of policy regarding the objectives, successes, and values of 
such areas. According to a memorandum issued by Director Cammerer on 
September 18, 1939, 


These areas were purchased and developed for the purpose 
of demonstrating a better type of land use and to provide 
recreational facilities where in many cases there existed great 
deficiencies in such facilities. Today the majority of these 
areas represent a most effective demonstration in better land 
use. They have had considerable effect upon local economy. 
The development and use of these areas are a major 
contribution to the park and recreational area program of the 


61. U.S. Department of the Interior, National Park Service, "An 
Invitation to New Play Areas," [Spring 1938], Box 2, CCC Material, HFC. 
Also see Brief History of the National Park Service, p. 38, for a 
description of facilities in recreational demonstration areas. 


62. "Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1939, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1939, pp. 296-97. 
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United States and they have made possible outdoor recreational 
opportunities to hundreds of thousands of people who would not 
have had such experiences had it not been for these areas and 
facilities. This use presents a very desirable opportunity for 
the education of the people in the essentials of park and 
recreational conservation and a training school (of youth 
particularly) in the proper use of all park areas. 


The public relations value of these areas is of importance 
to the Service primarily because there are millions whose only 
opportunity to come into direct contact with the work of the 
National Park, Service is through their personal experience with 
these areas. 


Although funding and development programs for the _ recreational 
demonstration areas began to decline in fiscal year 1940, some 
improvements necessary to complete partially-finished projects continued 
to be made, and visitation and public use of the areas’ facilities continued 
to increase. In 1940 visitation to the areas doubled for the third 
consecutive year. Approximately 600 rural and urban organizations from 
200 different communities used the group camping facilities which could 


accommodate some 7,500 persons at a time. °4 


By 1941 it became increasingly clear the recreational demonstration 
areas were becoming a financial drain on the bureau. No regular 
appropriation for the administration and operation of the areas had been 
passed by Congress, and efforts to transfer them to the states had been 
rebuffed. Inadequate funding "made it inadvisable to attract public 
attention to the recreational opportunities available." Nevertheless, the 
100 organized campgrounds had been in continuous use throughout the 
summer of 1940, and approximately 1,000 organizations made use of the 
facilities for weekend and holiday camping throughout the year. The 
picnic areas, group tent camping sites, public campgrounds, and bathing 
facilities were used to capacity. 


63. Director to Washington and All Field Offices, September 18, 1939, 
Memoranda Sent to Field Officers, 1936-42, RG 79. 


64. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1940, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1940, p. 202. 
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The Kings Mountain and Cheraw recreational demonstration areas and 
four waysides in South Carolina were leased to the Division of State Parks 
cf she South Carolina Forestry Commission for administration and 
operation of the organized campgrounds, refectories, and _ public 
batnhouses. Arrangements were made for the state recreation directors 
to supervise the activity programs in many of the other states. Because 
many of the areas were near military and industrial defense installations, 
the recreational demonstration areas were being used increasingly by 


personnel in the armed forces and war-related industries.°> 


In October 1941 the Park Service published An Administrative Manual 


for Recreational Administrative Areas. The purpose of the manual was to 


provide for the uniform proper use, management, protection, and 
maintenance of the areas and to reiterate the agency objectives for their 
establishment. According to the manual the objectives and types of areas 
established by the Park Service were: 


in developing these 46 projects in an effort to alleviate in 
some small degree, a long-felt need for increased recreational 
facilities--particularly among the lower income  groups--an 
important objective has been that of demonstrating the 
practicability of such a program to the various State and local 
governments with the belief that they, in turn, might profit 
from the foundations laid by the Federal Government. in this 
connection, four distinct types of projects were inaugurated to 
provide varied forms of recreation to meet a variety of 
individual needs. 


The types of areas, that comprised approximately 400,000 acres, were: 


Vacation Areas 


There are 31 separate vacation areas among the 46 recreational 
demonstration projects, embracing children's camps, family 
camps, and industrial and social organization camps, offering 
opportunities for low income groups of populous urban and 
rural sections, public and semi-public organizations and others 
to enjoy low cost vacations of outdoor life for short | a 


65. “Annual Report of the Director of the Nationa! Park Service," 1941, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1941, pp. 305-06. 
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in addition, a majority of these areas provide facilities for day 
use and picnicking. 


Wayside Areas 


The 13 wayside developments provide facilities for picnicking, 
play, and relaxation to the traveling or “day's outing" public. 
The areas are readily accessible, being located along principal 
highways, and usually cover from 30 to 50 acres, depending 
largely upon the topography. 


National Park and Monument Extensions 


There are 11 separate areas included in the projects adjoining 
and to be added to existing national parks and monuments. 
These areas, acquired and developed through the use of 
Emergency Relief Act funds, will become a part of the national 
park system and provide additional recreational facilities for 
which regular funds were not available. 


State Scenic Area Extensions 


There are seven such extensions which will become a part of 
the park systems of the respective States in which they are 
located. These lands, in most cases, were improperly used 
lands adjoining recreational holdings, and were acquired so that 
they might be put to more advantageous use in connection with 
the recreational programs of the States, but for which funds 
were not available from the States to purchase and develop 
them. 


The manual also included a list of the recreational demonstration 
areas. It should be noted that the sixty-two separate areas listed below 
is not identical with the list of legally designated forty-six recreational 


demonstration projects, some of which consisted of two or more areas: 


Approx. 
Name State Counties Acreage. 
VACATION AREAS 
Oak Mountain Alabama Shelby 7,802 
Mendocino California Mendocino 5,425 
Hard Labor Creek Georgia Morgan, Walton 5,816 
Pere Marquette INinois Jersey 2,205 
Versailles Indiana Ripley 5,345 
Ninamac Indiana Pulaski 6,250 
Otter Creek Kentucky Meade 2,455 
Camden Maine Knox, Waldo >, toe 
Catoctin Maryland Frederick, 
Washington 9,988 
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Waterloo Michigan Washtenaw, Jackson 12,105 


Yankee Springs Michigan Barry 4,217 
St. Croix Minnesota Pine 18, 483 
Lake of the Ozarks Missouri Miller, Camden 16,023 
Cuivre River Missouri Lincoln 5, for 
Montserrat Missouri Johnson 3,444 
Bear Brook New Hampshire Merrimack 6,347 
Crabtree Creek No. Carolina Wake 4,986 
Lake Murray Oklahoma Carter 2,230 
Silver Creek Oregon Marion 3,391 
Raccoon Creek Pennsylvania Beaver 5,066 
French Creek Pennsylvania Berks, Chester 5,971 
Laure! Hill Pennsylvania Somerset 4,025 
Blue Knob Pennsylvania Bedford, Blair 5,565 
Hickory Run Pennsylvania Carbon 12,907 
Beach Pond Rhode Island Kent, Washington 1,619 
Cheraw So. Carolina Chesterfield 6,930 
Kings Mountain So. Carolina York, Cherokee 6,069 
Montgomery Bell Tennessee Dickson 3,821 
Shelby Forest Tennessee Shelby 12,478 
Swift Creek Virginia Chesterfield 7,548 
Chopawamsic Virginia Prince William, 

Stafford 14,414 
WAYSIDES 
Hanover Virginia Hanover 35 
Pulaski Virginia Pulaski 20 
Amherst Virginia Amherst 35 
Pittsylvania Virginia Pittsylvania 53 
Mecklenburg Virginia Mecklenburg 42 
Fauquier Virginia Fauquier 18 
Stafford Virginia Stafford 
Aiken So. Carolina Aiken 35 
Kershaw So. Carolina Kershaw 32 
Greenville So. Carolina Greenville 62 
Georgetown So. Carolina Georgetown 31 
Greenwood So. Carolina Greenwood 29 
Colleton So. Carolina Colleton 50 


STATE PARK EXTENSIONS 


Alex. H. Stephens Georgia Taliaferro 985 
Pine Mountain Georgia Harris 3,023 
N. Roosevelt No. Dakota McKenzie 18,955 
S. Roosevelt No. Dakota Billings 44,528 
Custer Park So. Dakota Custer 20, 168 
Falls Creek Falls Tennessee Van Buren, Bledsoe 15,785 
Lake Guernsey Wyoming Platte 1,880 
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NATIONAL PARK & MONUMENT EXTENSIONS 


Acadia Maine Hancock 5,691 
White Sands New Mexico Otero, Dona Ana 1,718 
Bull Run Virginia Prince William 1,475 
Shenandoah Virginia Rappahannock, 
Madison, 
Rockingham, 
Page, 
Albemarle 10,294 
Badlands So. Dakota Jackson, 
Pennington, 
Washington, 
Washabaugh 43,452 
Kings Mt. National 
Military Park So. Carolina York, Cherokee 4,079 
Blue Ridge Parkway 
Pine Spur Virginia Floyd, Franklin 309 
Smart View Virginia Fioyd, Franklin 456 
Rocky Knob Virginia Floyd, Patrick 3,550 
Bluff No. Carolina Wilkes, Alleghany 9, 47366 
Cumberland Knob No. Carolina Surry 794 


With several exceptions it was not the intention of the National Park 
Service to administer the recreational demonstration areas indefinitely. 
Once planned and developed they were to be turned over to the states or 
municipalities. In 1939 an act (H.R. 3959) passed Congress authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey or lease them to the states or 


66. U.S. Department of the Interior, National Park Service, 
Administration Manual for Recreational Demonstration Areas, 1941, 
pp. 1-3. By 1956, when the last conveyance of the recreational 
demonstration areas to the states was finalized, several adjustments had 
been made to this list. The changes were: (1) Catoctin in Frederick 
and Washington counties, Maryland, was retained by the Park Service as 
Catoctin Mountain Park (name changed and boundary changed, July 12, 
1954), but some 4,000 acres were transferred to Maryland; (2) some 848 
acres of French Creek in Berks and Chester counties, Pennsylvania, were 
transferred to the National Park Service and became known as Hopewell 
Village National Historic Site (designated, August 3, 1938; boundary 
changes, June 6, 1942, July 24, 1946); Chopawamsic in Prince William and 
Stafford counties, Virginia, was retained by the Park Service as Prince 
William Forest Park (name changed, June 22, 1948); and N. Roosevelt in 
McKenzie County, North Dakota, and S. Roosevelt, in Billings County, 
North Dakota, were joined and established as Theodore Roosevelt National 
Memorial Park on April 25, 1947. Lee, Family Tree, p. 56; Wirth, Park, 
Politics, and the People pp. 184-87; and Index: National Park System 
and Related Areas, 1982 
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local government units when they were prepared adequately to administer 
them. President Roosevelt, however, vetoed the bill on August 17, 1939. 
He believed that some of the projects might be of use to other federal 
agencies, that the legislation should be amended so that the transfers not 
involve the federal government in legal or moral commitments, and that 


the transfer should require presidential approval.°” 


A bill incorporating the changes recommended by President Roosevelt 
passed Congress on June 6, 1942. The act containea an additional 
provision that the grantees must use the recreational demonstration areas 
exclusively for public parks and recreational and conservation purposes. 
if they failed to do so the lands would revert to the _ federal 
government. © By 1946 virtually all recreational Gemonstration areas had 
been conveyed to the states, the last such transfer taking place in 


1956. °9 


J. National Parkways 


The modern parkway idea, as it is understood in the United 
States today, had it origins in county and municipal undertakings such as 
Westchester County Parkway in New York built between 1913 and 1930. 
Parkways, like highways, may serve either a commercial or a recreational 
function. According to a report issued by the Natural Resources Board 


67. H.R. 3959, 76th Cong., Ist Sess., 1939, Legislative Files, RG 79; 
U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Public Lands, Authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to Dispose of Recreational Demonstration 
Projects, 76th Cong., Ist Sess., 1635, H. Rept. 501; U.S. Congress, 
Senate, Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, Disposition of 
Recreational Demonstration Projects, 76th Cong., Ist Sess., 1939, S. 
Rept. 909; and Ise, Our National Park Policy, p. 368. 


68. H.R. 2685, 77th Cong., Ist Sess., 56 Stat. 326; U.S. Department of 
the Interior, National Park Service, Laws Relating to the National Park 
Service: Supplement |, comp. by Thomas Alan Sullivan, 1944, pp. 17-18; 
Ise, Our National Park Policy, p. 369; U. S. Congress, House, Committee 
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in 1934, more than half of the traffic over the highway system in the 
United States during the preceding year had been recreational traffic. 
The report estimated that 60 percent of the total use of the American 
automobile was for recreational purposes. The increasing population of 
the country and its needs for outdoor travel made construction of scenic 


highways or parkways highly desirable. ’° 


While the Westchester County parkways were being constructed, 
Congress began to apply the “parkway” idea locally in the District of 
Columbia Congress authorized its first parkway project in 1913--the 
four-mile Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway that connected Potomac Park 
with Rock Creek Park and the Zoological Park. Some fifteen years later 
on May 23, 1928, Congress authorized construction of the Mount Vernon 
Memorial Highway that would link the District of Columbia with Mount 
Vernon in commemoration of the bicentennial of Washington's birth. The 
act specifically called for the “planting of shade trees and shrubbery and 
for other landscape treatment, parking, and ornamental structures" as 
well as right-of-way provisions to protect adequately the beauty of the 
highway. On May 29, 1930, this highway was renamed the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway and enlarged to extend from Mount Vernon 
to Great Falls, Virginia, and from Fort Washington to Great Falls, 
Maryland (Alexandria and the District of Columbia excepted). The 
George Washington Memorial Parkway was added to the National Park 
System as part of the reorganization of 1933, becoming the first 
recreational area to be incorporated into the system. The Rock Creek 
and Potomac Parkway was also transferred with the other National Capital 
Parks, although it was not classed as a separate unit of the National Park 
System. 


In actuality the first parkway to be built and administered by the 
Park Service and the first parkway to be authorized by Congress beyond 
the District of Columbia vicinity was the Colonial Parkway in Colonial 
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National Monument. This parkway, however, was always considered as an 
integral part of the monument rather than a separate administrative unit. 
When the monument was authorized on July 3, 1930, the legislation 
providing for its establishment directed the Secretary of the Interior 


to make an examination of Jamestown Island, parts of the city 
of Williamsburg, and the Yorktown battlefield . . . and areas 
for highways to connect said island, city, and battlefield with a 
view to determining the area or areas thereof desirable for 
inclusion in the said Colonial National Monument, not to exceed 
two thousand five hundred acres of the said battlefield or five 
hundred feet in width as to such connecting areas. 


In 1931 the Park Service let contracts for gradirg the first nine miles of 
what would ultimately become a twenty-three mile parkway between 


Yorktown and Jamestown. © 


A new era for national parkways began with Congressional 
authorization of the Blue Ridge and Natchez Trace parkways in the 1930s. 
Both parkways began as public works projects during the New Deal and 
were later transformed into units of the National Park System. The 
National Park Service considered these two parkways as "pioneers in their 
respective fields of national recreational and historical motor travel."/> 
These parkways were not short county or metropolitan roadways serving 
local travel needs but rather protected interstate roadways traversing 
hundreds of miles of scenic and historical rural landscape. According to 
a Park Service pamphlet printed in January 1938 the national parkways 


were a new type of development in the park system consisting of 


72. 46 Stat. 855; U.S. Departmeni of the Interior, National Park 
Service, Laws Relating to the National Park Service, comp. by Hillory A. 
Tolson, 1933, pp. 311-13; and Executive Order 1929, December 30, 1930, 
in Albright Papers, Box 184. For more information on the subsequent 
development of the parkway see 48 Stat. 1706; 49 Stat. 1783; 52 Stat. 
1208; Laws Relating to the National Park Service, pp. 106-07; and S. 
Herbert Evison, "The National Park Service: Conservator of America's 
Scenic and Historic Heritage," typescript mss., 1964, p. 469, Evison's 
History, K5410, HFC. 


73. “Annual feport of the Director of the National Park Service," 1938, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1938, p. 22. For more 


background data on the Blue Ridge and Natchez Trace parkways see 
Evison, “The National Park Service," pp. 474-89. 
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an elongated park area devoted to recreation, which features a 
measure vehicle spac through its entire length and is kept free 
st commercialism. 


The parkway was a road constructed in a manner that would protect, 
yet make available for public enjoyment the outstanding scenic and 
historic points of interest along the route. A particular aim of the 
parkways was to preveni the erection of billboards, signs, and other 
works that might mar or detract from the natural beauty along the 


roadway. I 


In answer to the question of “what is a parkway, and what is the 
difference between it and an ordinary expressway or highway," the 
National Park Service formulated a definition of this type of road in 1938. 
A parkway was defined as a development of the highway that differed 
from the usual highway in at least eight respects. According to this 
definition that was articulated to Congress by Assistant Director Arthur 
E. Demaray in 1938, the parkway (1) was designated for noncommercial, 
recreational use; (2) sought to avoid unsightly buildings and other 
roadside developments that mar the ordinary highway; (3) was built 
within a much wider right-of-way to provide an insulating strip of park 
land between the roadway and the abutting private property; (4) 
eliminated frontage and access rights and preserved the natural scenic 
values; (5) preferably took a new location, bypassing built-up 
communities and avoiding congestion; (6) aimed to make accessible the 
best scenery in the country it traversed, hence the shortest or most 
direct route was not necessarily a primary consideration; (7) eliminated 
major grade crossings; and (8) had entrance and exit points space at 


distant intervals to reduce interrruptions to the main traffic stream. © 
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The Skyline Drive in Shenandoah National Park served as a 
prototype for the Blue Ridge Parkway. President Herbert Hoover, who 
vacationed at his camp on the Kapidan River in the area being acquired 
for Shenandoah, promoted the idea of the Skyline Drive along the crest of 
the Blue Ridge. Initial planning for the parkway began by the National 
Park Service at Hoover's behest in 193i and four work camps were 


estabiished in 1932 to begin work using relief funds. /7 


Among other provisions of the National Industrial Recovery Act, the 
Federal Emergency Administrator of Public Works was authorized to 
prepare a comprehensive program of public works, including the 
construction, repair, and improvement of public highways and parkways. 
Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, along with others, seized the 
opportunity to propose the construction of a scenic roadway linking 
Shenandoah and Great Smoky Mountains national parks as a public works 
project. in November 1933 President Roosevelt and Secretary ickes 
embraced the proposal provided that the states of Virginia and North 
Carolina donated the necessary rights-of-way. The states agreed to do 
so and on December 19, 1933, the National Park Service received an 
initial allotment of $4,000,000 to start the project. Pianning for the Blue 
Ridge Parkway was to be carried out by the Park Service while actual 


construction was to be the responsibility of the Bureau of Public Roads. 


Extensive field reconnaissances were made of the nearly 500-mile 
distance between the two parks in 1933-34, and during fiscal year 1935 
some 90 percent of the parkway route was located. in the latter year 
bids were received tor the construction of the first section of 12.5 miles 
south from the Virginia-North Carolina state line to Roaring Gap. Plans 
were initiated for the development of a group of areas along the parkway 
route for “scenic preservation and recreational use." As construction 


7’. Lee, Family Tree, p. 54; Ise, Our National Park Policy, p. 415; and 
"Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1933, in 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1933, p. 166. 
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proceeded on 120 miles of the parkway in fiscal year 1936 two recreational 


demonstration areas were commenced aiong the parkway with Works Project 


Administration funding. ’? 


On June 30, 1936, President Roosevelt signed into law an act 
establishing the Blue Ridge Parkway as a unit of the National Park 
System. The law provided that 


all lands and easements conveyed or to be conveyed to the 
United States by the States of Virginia and North Carolina for 
the right-of-way for the projected parkway . . . together with 
sites acquired or to be acquired for recreational areas in 
connection therewith, and a right-of-way for said parkway of a 
width sufficient to include the highway and al! bridges, 
ditches, cuts, and fills appurtenant thereto, but not exceeding 
a maximum of two hundred feet through Government-owned 
lands as designated on maps heretofore or hereafter approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior, shall be known as the Blue 
Ridge Parkway. 


The law authorized the National Park Service and the U.S. Forest Service 
to correlate and coordinate recreational development on lands within their 
respective jurisdictions that were in close proximity. The Bureau of 
Public Roads would build and maintain the parkway and authorization was 


granted for the connection of the parkway with local forest roads .°” 


By June 1939 Director Cammerer was able to report that 113 miies of 
the parkway were graded and surfaced, an additional 20 miles graded, 


and 90 miles under grading contracts. The Roanoke-Asheville unit was 


the first section of the parkway to be opened for travel. During the 


79. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1934, 
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Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1935, in Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1935, p. 210; and “Annual 


Report of the Director of “the National Park Service," 1936, in Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1936, p. 113. 
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following year a continuous paved unit between Adney Gap, Virginia, and 
Deep Gap, North Carolina, was opened to travei, and bids for concessions 


to operate motor services and eating facilities were solicited .°" 


The Blue Ridge Parkway was well on its way to completion by June 
1941. In addition to the 140-mile paved unit, 150 miles were graded and 
hard surfaced, and another 170 miles were graded or under grading 
contracts. Some 750,000 visitors had used the parkway and its facilities 


during the preceding year.°* 


The 469-mile parkway was largely completed by the early 1970s. 
Today the scenic parkway, averaging 3,000 feet above sea level, embraces 
several large recreational areas, interprets mountain folk culture, and 
preserves scenic resources. Over the years the Park Service has 
developed a five-fold mission for the parkway which has become one of 
the best known and most heavily used recreational areas established by 
the bureau in the 1930s: 


(1) to link the Shenandoah and Great Smoky Mountains Nationa! 
Parks through the mountains of western Virginia and North 
Carolina, (2) to provide quiet leisurely motoring, free from the 
distractions and dangers of the ordinary speed highway, (3) to 
give the visitor an insight into the beauty, history, and culture 
of the Southern Highlands, (4) to afford the best type of 
recreational and inspirational travel, and (5) to protect and 
preserve the natural scenery, history, and wildlife within the 
Parkway confines. 
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The Natchez Trace Parkway was the second major national parkway 
to be authorized during the 1930s. it was a projected 500-mile roadway 
through a protected zone of forest, meadows, and fields which generally 
followed the historic route of the Natchez Trace from Nashville, 
Tennessee, to Natchez, Mississippi. The Old Natchez Trace was once an 
Indian path, then a wilderness road, and finally from 1800 to 1830 a 
highway binding the old Southwest to the Union made famous by Andrew 


Jackson's use both before and after the Battle of Chalmette. °4 


While construction of the Blue Ridge tarkway was getting underway 
in fiscal year 1934, preliminary studies were made of the proposed 
Natchez Trace Parkway. On May 21, 1934, Congress authorized an 
appropriation of $50,000 for a survey to determine the feasibility of 
building such a parkway, and survey and location work were carried out 
in collaboration with the Bureau of Public Roads. Following the 
completion of the survey in late 1935, the project was allotted $1,286,686 
in Works Project Administration funds and plans were prepared and 
submitted to the State of Mississippi for more than twenty-five miles of 


right-of-way acquisition. °> 


Contracts for the construction of thirty-four miles on_ three 
Mississippi sections of the Natchez Trace Parkway between Jackson and 
Tupelo were awarded on June 30, 1937. The contracting process followed 
acceptance of title to the rights-of-way for the three sections by the 
federal government. The rights-of-way were acquired on the basis of 100 
acres to the mile in fee simple, plus an additional 50 acres per mile of 


scenic easement control 86 
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On May 18, 1938, Congress passed legislation adding the Natchez 
Trace Parkway as a unit of the National Park System. The language and 
provisions of the act were almost identical to that in the act for the 


establishment of the Blue Ridge Parkway.°” 


By June 1940 grading and bituminous surfacing were completed in a 
thirty-four mile section of the parkway between Jackson and Tupelo, 
Mississippi. The following year it was reported that an additional sixty 
miles were either graded or under construction in Mississippi, and a 
nine-mile stretch of parkway north of the Tennessee-Alabama border was 
also under construction. The first contract for the construction of a 
five-mile section between the Tennessee-Alabama border and Florence, 


Alabama, was advertised for bids to be opened early in July 1941, °° 


Construction of the Natchez Trace Parkway proceeded slowly over 
the years. By 1979 some 333 miles of the projected 448-mile parkway 
were completed. The finished portion linked many historic and natural 
features including Mount Locust, the earliest inn on the Trace, Emerald 
Mound, one of the largest Indian ceremonial structures in the United 
States, Chickasaw Village and Bynum Mounds in Mississippi, and Colbert's 


Ferry and Metal Ford in Tennessee. °” 


While the Blue Ridge and Natchez Trace parkways were placed under 
construction, a number of other national parkway osroposals were 
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surveyed and studied by the Park Service. The list of parkway 
proposals investigated by the agency during the 1.30s included: 


1. Oglethorpe National Trail and Parkway from Savannah _ to 
Augusta, Georgia 

2. Extension of Blue Ridge Parkway to New England via Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York 

3. Green Mountain Parkway in Vermont 

4. Extension of George Washington Memorial Parkway to Wakefield, 
Virginia 


5. Parkway connections between Washington, 0.C., and 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, and between Great Falls, Virginia, 
and Harpers Ferry, West Virginia 


A number of other parkway proposals were recommended to the Park 


Service for consideration: 


1. Mississippi River Parkway, extending from itasca State Park, 
Minnesota, to the Gulf of Mexico, following the general course 
of the river 


2. Parkway extensions from the southern terminus of the Natchez 
Trace Parkway at Natchez, Mississippi, to the vicinity of 
Laredo, Texas, and from the northern terminus of the Natchez 
Trace at Nashville, Tennessee, to the vicinity of Louisville, 
Kentucky 


3. Anthony Wayne Parkway from Fort Wayne, Indiana, to Toledo, 
Ohio, following the general course of the Maumee River, and on 
to Detroit, Michigan 


4. Parkway, along the Oregon Trail and the Columbia River 
Gorge. 


The growing popularity and use of both national and state parkways 


already developed and the numerous surveys and proposals for additional 
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parkways prompted many to call for the formulation of a national parkway 
system plan by 1939. The problem of judging the merits of each new 
parkway proposal from a national perspective was becoming more 
complicated as the number of proposals increased. A national system plan 
would effect a coordinated and integrated system of national parkways and 
would serve as a basis for the consideration of individual proposals for 
national parkways and the cocrdination of the various state parkway 


programs. 


K. National Recreation Areas (Reservoir-Related Areas) 


Another new type of federal recreation area in the National 
Park System grew out of large-scale, multipurpose power development and 
reclamation projects such as the Boulder Dam (later renamed Hoover Dam) 
project. The Boulder Canyon Project Act, passed in 1928, authorized the 
Bureau of Reclamation to construct Boulder Dam on the Colorado River, 
thereby creating Lake Mead above the dam. As the largest artificial lake 
in the world at that time, Lake Mead would ultimately extend some 115 
miles above the dam and have 550 miles of shoreline. The lake, together 
with adjacent areas, was reserved with the idea of making it a future 


national monument. 


Boulder Dam was constructed during the years 1931-35. On 
June 22, 1936, Congress appropriated $10,000 for a study to determine 
the recreational possibilities at Boulder Dam and Lake Mead. The study 
was to be conducted by the National Park Service in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Reclamation. While the study was being conducted the Park 
Service commenced supervision of recreational development at Lake Mead 


with CCC enrollees. 9“ 


The study concluded that recreational possibilities were good, and a 
cooperative agreement was drawn up between the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the National Park Service on October 13, 1936, providing that the 
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Park Service would assume responsibility for all recreational activities at 
Lake Mead. Legal authority for such an agreement was contained in the 
act of June 30, 1932 (later amended on July 20, 1942), entitled “an act to 
authorize interdepartmental procutTement by contract." The agreement 
was significant in that it established a new policy under which the 
Nationai Park Service cooperated with the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Army Corps Engineers in the administration of recreational areas of 
national importance resulting from the impoundment of waters by large 


dems." 


Under the provisions of the cooperative agreement, the Bureau of 
Reclamation retained jurisdiction and authority over Boulder Dam, all 
engineering works associated with it, the land adjacent to the dam, and 
the administration of Boulder City and all activities located within its 
boundaries. The National Park Service had jurisdiction over the 
remainder of the Boulder Canyon Project Area, including the airport on 
the outskirts of Boulder City and authority and responsibility for all 
activities conducted thereon. These activities included the administration, 
protection, and mais.ienance of recreational activities and facilities, 
construction and improvement of roads and trails, and preservation and 
interpretation of several Indian sites and a variety of natural history 
points of interest. Among the recreational facilities that the Park Service 
would administer and further develop were campgrounds, picnic areas, 


boating docks and ramps, horse trails, and bathing beaches. °" 


In June 1937 Director Cammerer observed that the “value and 
national importance of the Boulder Dam recreational area was proved by 
the public use of the area during the past year and by the vast scientific 


interest in it displayed by specialists in many fields."?> On August 11, 
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1947, the name was changed from Boulder Dam National Recreation Area to 
Lake Mead National Recreation Area.” By 1952 Davis Dam had been 
completed downstream, impounding 67-mile-long Lake Mohave whose upper 
waters lapped the foot of the dam. The Park Service accepted 
responsibility for recreational activities around Lake Mohave as part of 
the Lake Mead National Recreation Area, and on October 8, 1964, this 
area, consisting of nearly 1,500,000 acres, was formally established as a 


unit of the National Park System. >” 


The Boulder Dam National Recreation Area set a precedent for the 
Park Service. in 1946 Coulee Dam National Recreation Area was 
established under an agreement with the Bureau of Reclamation that was 
patterned after the Boulder Dam cooperative agreement. Between 1952 
and 1962 three more such areas were established--Shadow Mountain in 
Colorado; Glen Canyon in Arizona-Utah; and Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity 
in California. By 1964 application of the national recreation area concept 
to major impoundments behind federal dams, whether constructed by the 
Bureau of Reciamation or the Corps of Engireers, appeared to be 
well-accepted by Congress. Eight more reserva.ions of this type were 
authorized as additions to the National Park System between 1964 and 
1972. 9% 


ive National Seashores 


The last of the new types of recreational areas added to the 
National Park System in the 1930s was the national seashore. The 
concept combined the preservation of unspoiled natural and historical 
areas with provision, at suitable locations, for beachcombing, surf 
bathing, swimming at protected beaches, surf and sport fishing, 
bird-watching, nature study, and visits to historic structures. The 
seashore concept also sought to protect the way of life to which the 
people of a given shore area had been accustomed for generations. 
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In 1934 the National Park Service launched a preliminary survey 
study of some twenty areas aiong the Atlantic, Gulf, Pacific, and Great 
Lakes shores in an effort to preserve the remaining unspoiled coastlines 
for public recreation areas. Although extensive attention was not given 
to shoreline preservation until the 1950s, the fact that private 
development was consuming the remaining unspoiled seashore and 
lakeshore areas at an alarming rate and leaving less of it available for 
public use was increasingly recognized in the early 1930s. Little had 
been done to reserve shore areas for public use, and the rush for 
seashore summer homesites and the land and real estate booms of the 
prosperous 1920s had taken its toll. The Park Service thus felt that it 
was appropriate to include seashores and lakeshores in the overall 
land-use conservation and recreational planning programs made possible 


through New Deal relief efforts. ' 


Employing the technical expertise of the Coast Guard and other 
government agencies, the National Park Service continued its seashore 
and lakeshore studies in 1936 and 1937. The studies had two principal 
objectives: first, identification of those areas of outstanding importance 
from the national standpoint that might be considered as additions to the 
National Park System; and second, those that were outstanding from the 
state standpoint and that were needed primarily for recreational purposes. 
The study resulted in the recommendation that twelve major stretches of 
unspoiled Atlantic and Gulf Coast shoreline, comprising some 437 miles of 
beach, be preserved as national seashores in the National Park System 


and thirty areas be preserved as part of state park systems. '07 


One of the shorelines, Cape Hatteras in North Carolina, attracted 


considerable attention, and local Representative Lindsay Warren succeeded 
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in getting legislation through Congress on August 17, 1937, authorizing 
the establishment of the cape as the first national seashore in the National 
Park System. The bill stipulated that the area should cover 
approximately 100 square miles of barrier islands and beach and that the 
cape would not be formally established until the state had acquired the 
lands, except within village boundaries, and turned them over cost-free 
to the federal government. Residents of the area might make a living 
'. ing under rules to be established by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Except for certain portions of the area deemed especially adapted for 
swimming, boating, sailing, fishing, and other recreational facilities, the 
seashore was to remain a primitive wilderness area to preserve its unique 
flora and fauna. The act also provided for the retention of the 
5,915-acre Pea Island migratory bird refuge under the jurisdiction of the 


Department of Agriculture. 9% 


In March 1938 a National Park Service planning team prepared a 
"Prospectus of Cape Hatteras National Seashore." The prospectus 
included the presentation of basic information relative to the area and the 
formulation of policies for its development. Since the cape was the first 
area of its kind to be authorized by Congress the Park Service adopted a 
policy to be used in the selection, development, and operation of this and 
other similar areas that might be acquired in the future. The policy 
statement read: 


Primarily a seashore is a recreation area. Therefore in its 
selection, the boundaries should be placed in such a manner 
that the maximum variety of recreation is provided. Thus while 
provision for bathing may be the first consideration of these 
areas, it must be kept in mind that a far greater number of 
people will be more interested in using a seashore area for 
other recreational purposes. it is desirable therefore to 
provide ample shoreline for all types of beach recreation. The 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore provides such an area in that 
there is extensive shoreline for all forms of recreation both for 
immediate use and for future development. 
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Secondarily, the area should include adjacent lands which 
by reason of historical, geological, forestry, wildlife, or other 
interests, have sufficient justification to be preserved by the 


Federal Government. it is important therefore to reach back 
into the hinterlanac and acquire areas which will provide a 
variety of interest, scenic, scientific and historic. This 


principle has been followed in determining the boundaries of the 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore. 


Thirdly, it is important to include in the area, lands 
necessary for proper administration and tands which serve 
principally as a protection for the recreationai and other 
developments which are the primary purpose of the area. 
inasmuch as the Cape Hatteras National Seashore area is 
composed of islands and peninsulas, the land area in most cases 
is circumscribed by water, which fact in itself offers 
considerable protection. inasmuch as control of much of the 
water in the Sounds may be desirable for fish and bird life, the 
boundaries of Cape Hatteras National Seashore area will embrace 
a substantial portion of these waters. 


The development and operation of the Seashore area shall 
follow the normal =~national park standards’ with ~ the 
understanding that recreational pursuits shall be emphasized to 
provide activities in as broad a field as is consistent with the 
preservation of the area. it shall be the policy of the Service 
to permit fishing, boating and other types of recreation under 
proper regulations and in designated areas where such activities 
may not conflict with other factors of greater importance. 
Where natural landing fields occur, the use of land and sea 
planes may be permitted where not in conflict with the interests 
of wildlifeor inconsistent with proper development and use of 
the area. 


The years 1939-41 witnessed the initial efforts taken toward the goal 
of establishing Cape Hatteras as a unit of the National Park System. On 
March 30, 1939, the State of North Carolina created the State Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore Commission to direct the acquisition of state 
and private lands for the national seashore with an appropriation of 
$20,000. While the state was beginning its land acquisition program 
Congress passed a bill redesignating the area as a “national seashore 


recreational area" and permitted § limited hunting under carefully 


103. U.S. Department of the Interior, National Park Service, Prospectus 
of Cape Hatteras National Seashore, March 1938, pp. 1-2. 
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prescribed limits. By June 1941 the approved boundaries of the seashore 
included an aggregate of some 62,500 acres within which were three 
existing federal areas comprising 405 acres: Kill Devil Hill National 
Memorial, Cape Haiteras Lighthouse, and Fort Raleigh Nationa! Historic 


site. 1% 


The Cape Hatteras lari acquisition program lagged until after Worid 
War Ili. By then private cevelopment had made the projected northern 
boundaries unfeasible, and the revised boundaries were reduced to some 
30,000 acres. With the generous aid of the Old Dominion Foundation, 
established by Pau! Mellon, and the Avalon Foundation, created by Aijlsa 
Melion Bruce, substantial and equal grants were made to the Park 
Service, which matched by the State of North Carolina, made the 


establishment of Cape Hatteras possible in 1953. 105 


The seashore and lakeshore studies of the 1930s were not resumed 
until the Mission 66 program of the mid-1950s. With the support of the 
Olid Dominion and Avalon foundations, the new shoreline surveys resuited 
in several major reports including Our Vanishing Shoreline (1955), A 


Report on the Seashore Recreation Survey of the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts 


(1955), Our Fourth Shore, Great Lakes Shoreline Recreation Survey 


104. 54 Stat. 702; Laws Relating to the National Park Service: 
Supplement |, p. 197; Department of the Interior, Information Service, 
"National Park Service to Start Purchase Program at Cape Hatteras," 
[1949], in Albright Papers, Box 138; "Annual Report of the Director of 
the National Park Service," 1939, in Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Interi, 1939, p. 291; “Annual Report of the Director of the National 
Park Service," 1940, in Anrval Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 
1940, p. 189; and “Annual neport of the Director of the National Park 
Service," 1941, in Annual Report of the Secretary of the interior, 1941, 
p. 313. 


105. Lee, Family Tree, pp. 58-59; Wirth, Parks, Politics, and the People, 
pp. 193-97; U. S. Department of the Interior. National . Park Service, 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore, North Carolina, Historical Research 
Management Pian, by J. Fred Roush and Charles —. Hatch, Jr., June 1, 
1 , Pp. 16; “National Park Service to Start Purchase Program at Cape 
Hatteras," [1949]. 
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(1959), and Pacific Coast Recreation Area Survey (1959). Despite the 
fact that the second national seashore--Cape Cod--was not authorized by 


Congress until August 7, 1961, some twenty-four years after the initial 
authorization for Cape Hatteras, the National Park System had fifteen 
seashores or lakeshores by 1972 encompassing some 718 miles of beach and 


711,075 acres. 106 


106. Wirth, Parks, Politics, and the People, pp. 198-200, and Lee, Family 


Tree, pp. 58-59. 


CHAPTER FIVE--New Initiatives in the Fields of History, Historic 
Preservation, and Historical Park Development and Interpretation 


A. Background to Involvement of National Park Service in New 


Initiatives in Historical Field 


The preservation of historical and archeologicai! sites became a 
responsibility of the Department of the interior with passage of the 
Antiquities Act in 1906 and of the National Park Service at its 
establishment in 1916. The legislation establishing the Park Service 
named “historic conservation" as arn important responsibility of the new 
bureau. Pursuant to the Antiquities Act of 1906, the Department of the 
Interior, as early as 1916, had under its jurisdiction seven national 
monuments of historical and archeological interest, as well as Mesa Verde 
National Park. These areas were placed under the Nationai Park Service 
upon its establishment and formed the initial nucleus of its system of 
"historic sites." 


From 1916-28 the number of historical and archeological areas 
administered by the National Park Service increased to sixteen. The 
forward thrust of the agency into the acquisition, preservation, and 
development of historical and archeological parks received tremendous 
impetus when Horace M. Albright became the new director of the Park 
Service on January 12, 1929. 


As director of the National Park Service from 1929 to 1933 Albright 
launched the agency on a new course in historic preservation destined to 
influence greatly the future growth and direction of the National Park 
System. The first opportunities to put the agency squarely into the field 
of historic preservation and development came with the establishment of 
George Washington Birthplace National Monument on January 23, 1930, ana 
of Colonial National Monument on December 30, 1930, in accordance with 
legislative authority granted on July 3. Thus, the foundations of a 
program in historical park development were laid and the initial steps 


1. 20th Anniversary: National Park Supplement to Planning and Civic 
Comment, !! (October-December 1936), 24-25. 
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taken that would eventually place the Park Service in a leadership role in 


the emerging historic preservation movement in the United States .* 


B. Creation and Activities of History Division 


The growing importance of historical areas in the National Park 
System and the wide variety of new questions, issues, and problems that 
these areas presented led to the creation of a historical division in the 
Branch of Research and Education, headed by Harold C. Bryant, in 1931. 
On September 10 of that year, Verne E. Chatelain, chairman of the 
history and social sciences department at Nebraska State Teachers College 
in Peru, was appointed to head this division with the title of park 
historian. Chatelain's responsibilities belied the title he was given. He 
was assigned responsibility for extending and coordinating the historical! 
and archeological research program of the Park Service, supervising the 
Service's activities in the fields of history and archeology, assisting in 
the formulation and implementation of policies and methods of procedure 
for preservation, interpretation, and development in the parks, initiating 
Studies of policies relative to new area acquisition and techniques of 
restoration and reconstruction, and providing professional judgment on a 


. | 3 
wide range of new historical area proposais emanating from Congress. 


2. Charlies B. Hosmer, Jr., Preservation Comes of Age, |: 469-509; 
Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1930, p. 6; 
Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1931, p. 8; 
Executive Order 1929, December 30, 1930, Department of the Interior, 
Memorandum for the Press, For Release, November 16, 1933, and Public 
Law No. 510, 7Ist Congress, H.R. 12235, July 3, 1930, Albright Papers, 
Box 184; Public Law No. 34, 71st Congress, S. 1784, January 23, 1930, 
and "Washington Birthplace National Monument, Wakefield, Virginia," 
n.d., Albright Papers, Box 157; and U.S. Congress, House, Committee 
on Public Lands, Creating the Colonial National Monument, Hearings 
Before the Committee on the Public Lands, House of Representatives, 
Seventy-First Congress, Second Session, on H.R. 8424 to Provide for the 


Creation of the Colonial National Monument in Virginia (Washington D.C. 
1930). 


3. Chatelain had received his education at Nebraska State Teachers 
Coliege in Peru and at the universities of Chicago and Minnesota. He had 
taught in the public schools of Omaha and as a member of the Nebraska 
bar had practiced law for a short time. While doing graduate wor'. at the 
University of Minnesota he served as acting assistant superintendent of 
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In his role as the first historian employed in the Washington office, 
Chatelain had the task of attempting to reorient the organization from its 
longstanding concern with western natural areas to a new awareness of its 
responsibilities for eastern historical parks and preservation issues. As 
part of his effort to educate the Park Service to historical values, he 
called a history conference in Washington in November 1931. Among the 
recommendations that Chatelain supported for inclusion in the overall 


philosophy of the agency's programs and policies were: 


1. Historical activity is a part of the educational activity of the 
National Park Service. 


2. Historical activity is primarily not a research program but an 
educational program in the broader sense. 


we Education presupposes accurate, scientific knowledge, and all 
educational-type personne! in the Park Service should have the 
knowledge necessary to interpret their parks or monuments and 
see their individual areas in relation to the entire Park Service. 


4. The historian should know his park or monument from every 
possible standpoint. 


5. The historian should be ready at any time to disseminate 
accurate information in an interesting manner. 


6. The historian should make at the earliest possible moment an 
accurate and comprehensive inventory or bibliography of every 
type of historical material bearing on his park or monument. 


iP The historian should draw up an attractive historical information 
bulletin or brochure dealing with his park or monument. 


8. Tracts, articles, and books dealing with special phases of 
historical work and problems in the region of the park or 
monument should be acquired, studied, and catalogued in the 
park library. 


3. (cont'd). the Minnesota State Historical Society, having charge of 
liaison activities between state and local historical activities and editing 
Minnesota News, a research monthly. He was a member of the American 
Historical Association, Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Minnesota 
Historical Society, and the Nebraska History Teachers' Association. 
Hosmer, Preservation Comes of Age, |: 513-14; Annual Report of the 
Director of the National Park Service, 1931, p. 16; Memorandum for the 
Press, Immediate Release, August 7, 1931, and Russell to Chatelain, 
November 23, 1931, 101, History (General), Central Classified Files, 
1907-49, RG 79; Chatelain to the Director, February 20, 1935, 201-13, 
Administrative (General), Central Classified Files, 1907-49, Organization, 
RG 79; and Interview of Verne E—. Chatelain by Charles B. Hosmer, Jr., 
September 9, 1961, pp. 1-3, (typescript mss. on file at HFC). 
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9. The historian should prepare and deliver talks, lectures, and 
Quide instruction as weil as be in charge of all interpretive and 
historical services in his park or monument. 


10. Park and monument historians should prepare a regular monthly 
publication similar to “Nature Notes." 


11. The historian should aid in the preparation of museum and 
library/ archive collections and be, involved in all field work 
endeavors in his park or monument. 


During the next eighteen months Chatelain refined his thinking 
further regarding the function of a historical program in the National 
Park Service and the formulation of a policy for the development of a 
system of national historic sites. On November 19, 1932, a committee 
consisting of Chatelain and Roger W. Toll, superintendent of Yellowstone 
National Park, was appointed by Director Albright to address these 
topics. On December 12 they submitted a report to the director which 
included the following excerpts: 


The National Park Service is the bureau of the Government 
that has been set up and equipped to handle such a system, 
and it is believed that if we do not actively advocate, 
investigate and promote a proper National Historical policy, we 
are not fully complying with the desires of Congress. Such a 
policy cannot be established in a helter-skelter fashion, but 
must be based on a complete and comprehensive study of the 
entire system. 


Historic sites include areas of military significance. In 
addition, a system of acquiring historic sites should include all 
types of areas that are historically important in our national 
development. This entire subject is of greater importance at 
the present time due to the recommendations in the President's 
plan of transferring to the National Park Service the military 
historical areas from the War Department. An examination of 
the list of areas that have been set aside as national military 
parks, battlefield sites and national monuments administered by 
the War Department, indicates that the selection has not been 
the result of a plan or policy determined in advance, but rather 
the acceptance of areas that have been advocated from time to 


4. "Historical Conference," November 27, 1931, Old History Division 
Files, WASO. 


time by various proponents. Some of these areas are 
undoubtedly of the highest importance, but others may not be. 
Certainly the list does not represent all of the most important 
historical shrines of American history, even in the field of 
military endeavor. The pressure that has been brought in the 
past to bear on the War Department in the establishment of 
these nationa! military areas will be transferred to the National 
Park Service along with the sites themselves. 


The setting up of standards for national historical sites 
and the listing and classification of areas pertinent to the 
development of the Nation seems to be of utmost importance. 
The committee believes that it is unsound, uneconomical and 
detrimental to a historical system and policy to study each 
individual area when presented and without reference to the 
entire scheme of things. 


Later on April 21, 1933, Chatelain submitted another lengthy 
memorandum to Assistant Director Arthur E. Demaray that detailed his 
conception of a historical program for the agency. The memorandum 


read: 


| think that the historical work of the National Park 
Service is dependent upon the acquisition of an historical mind 
by those who control its administration, or at least upon their 
willingness to leave the problem to the historically-minded. Of 
course it is conceivable that those with authority and 
opportunity may acquire for the Service in the name of the 
Nation one historic site or another under one or many standards 
of selection. What areas are acquired, however, and how these 
are then interpreted will in the long run show whether or not 
we know what we are doing. Unless there is a real philosophy 
of history, it will be easy enough to spend our time in academic 
discussions over this or that museum or antiquarian problem, 
and never seriously tackle the bigger task. 


The historian is an expert and there are relatively few of 
his kind. Most of those who work with history are struggling 
students and should be properly alluded to as students of 
history--not as historians. The historian is a philosopher 
because his work is essentially synthetic. He is constantly 
Studying causes and effects, processes, patterns, and cycles, 


5. Toll and Chatelain to Director, December 12, 1932, 201-15, 
Administrative (General), Central Classified Files, 1907-49, Policy, RG 79. 
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in short everything connected with the development = and 
relationship of human beings in their environment and the 
recording of what he sees. His professional knowledge has 
been acquired by the study--not simply of many facts--but of 
many processes and patterns. 


No conception of the historical activity of the National Park 
Service is complete unless it attempts to tie the individual 
problem to the larger patterns of history. He must find these 
patterns and then relate the Wakefield or any other problem 
with which we are working to that scheme. 


The sum total of the sites which we select should make it 
possible for us to tell a more or iess compiete story of American 
History. Keeping in mind the fact that sur history is a series 
of processes marked by certain stages of development, our sites 
should illustrate and make possible the interpretation of these 
processes at certain levels of growth. 


It is going to be impractical for the Federal Government to 
take a lot of unrelated historical sites--no matter how 
Significant any one of them might seem at the moment. What | 
feel we must do is to select bases from which the underlying 
philosophy, can be developed, and expanded to the best 
advantage. 


in June 1935 Chatelain wrote on the role and interpretive objectives 


of the historical and archeological areas in the National Park System: 


The conception which underlies the whole policy of the 
National Park Service in connection with these sites is that of 
using the uniquely graphic qualities which inhere in any area 
where stirring and significant events have taken place to drive 
home to the visitor the meaning of those events showing not 
only their importance in themselves but their’ integral 
relationship to the whole history of American development. in 
other words, the task is to breathe the breath of life into 
American history for those to whom it has been a dull recital of 
meaningless facts--to recreate for the average citizen something 
of the color, the pageantry, and the dignity of our national 
past. 


6. Chatelain to Demaray, April 21, 1933, Old History Division Files, 


WASO. 
ci "History and Our National Parks," [June 1935], Old History Division 
Files, WASO. 
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C. Historical Program at Colonial National Monument 


One of the first historical programs to be established in the 
parks was at Colonial National Monument. The impetus for such a 
program was the sesquicentennia!l observance of Lord Charles Cornwallis’ 
surrender to the Americans at Yorktown in October 1781. Although the 
historical program was well underway before Chatelain assumed his office, 
he nevertheless would play a significant role in its future development 


along with the local park historians. 


By June 1931 William M. Robinson, Jr., an engineer from Georgia 
who had written several historical works on the Confederate navy, had 
been hired as superintendent. Two professionally-trained “ranger 
historians," characterized as a new breed of Park Service employee, had 
been employed to commence a program of documentary research and 
planning that was a necessary prerequisite for the preservation, 
restoration, and interpretation of the earthworks and historic structures 
at Yorktown and solving the restoration problems at Jamestown. The two 
historians, B. Floyd Flickinger, a teacher at William and Mary, and Elbert 
Cox, a graduate student at the University of Virginia, found themselves 
almost completely without guidance at first because they represented a 


new discipline.° 


During the next five years the historical program at Colonial was 
developed under the general guidance of Chatelain. The major objective 
of the historical program became the hope that Colonial would "serve as a 
link to bind the past to the present and be a guide and an inspiration for 
the future." This was to be accomplished 


by means of the areas of Jamestown, Williamsburg, and 
Yorktown, the historic remains in these areas, and such 
restorations and reconstructions as may be added, to unfold the 
story of the establishment of the first permanent English 
settlement in 1607, of the development of Colonial life’ in 
Tidewater Virginia, and the flowering of its political and 
cultural greatness in the 18th century, and of the culmination 
of the Colonial period with the achievement of American 
independence at Yorktown in 1781. 


8. Hosmer, Preservation Comes of Age: |: 501-05, and Annual Report 
of the Director of the National Park Service, 1931, p. 16. 
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Summing up a presentation on the historical methods that had been used 
in the Colonial historical program, B. Floyd Flickinger observed in 
January 1936: 


if no other activites were ever contemplated or attempted, 
our first obligation, in accepting the custody of an historic 
site, is preservation. However, our program’ considers 
preservation as only a means to an end. The second phase is 
physical development, which seeks a rehabilitation of the site or 
area by means of restorations and reconstructions. The third 
and most important phase is interpretation, and preservation 
and development are valuable in proportion to their contribution 
to this phase. 


The first and fundamental step in organizing the historical 
program in an area is the determination of a comprehensive and 
accurate history of the area, and then the selection, in order 
of importance, of the different parts of the whole story, so that 
there may be a basis for the selection of objects for physical 
development which will include an adequate minimum plan. 
Provision must then be made for a complete program of general 
research concerning the whole story of the area, and also fog 
special study and research on particular objects and problems. 


D. Morristown National Historical Park 


Verne Chatelain also became actively involved in the National 
Park Service effort to acquire land for a new historical area in 
Morristown, New Jersey, the site of the Continental Army's winter 
encampments in 1776-77 and 1779-80. After investigating the site at the 
request of Horace Albright, he wrote a report in Apri! 1932, 
recommending the site as a "Federal Historical Reserve" as it possessed 
every possible qualification for a first-class historical park. The 
proposed park would include not only the Jockey Hollow encampment site, 
but also the Ford Mansion, a significarmt Georgian house that had served 


as Washington's headquarters and in which was presently located a major 


9. "Historical Methods Used in the Development of Colonia! National 
Monument," paper presented to Session on Archeological and Historic 
Sites, Meeting of American Planning and Civic Association, Washington, 
D.C., January 23, 1936, in Albright Papers, Box 9, and "Statement of 
National Park Service Program for Colonial National Historical Park," 
[1936], Albright Papers, Box 184. Also see Department of the Interior, 
Information Service, for Release, February 9, 1941, for a description of 
the preservation, interpretation, and development of the program adopted 
for Jamestown as the result of a cooperative agreement between the 
Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities and the National 
Park Service in September 1940, Albright Papers, Box 184. 
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collection of Washington manuscripts and books exhibited by the 


Washington Association of New Jersey. '° 


Albright and Chatelain visited Morristown in November 1932 and a 
conference was arranged in January 1933 with Washington Association 
officials, local civic and business leaders, Louis C. Cramton, special 
assistant to the Secretary of the Interior, and Chatelain, representing 
Director Albright, in attendance. The draft of a park bill adopted by 
the conferees included provisions relative to the probable value and 
educational importance of the Washington Association collections, the 
eventual construction of a fireproof museum and library to house and 
display these materials, and new legal status for the concept of a national 
historical park. Such a park would not come into being by means of a 
presidental proclamation as did national monuments. Congress itself would 
set up the terms under which the park would become operative. in so 
doing, the draft bill gave the proposed park "the rank and dignity equal 


to the scenic program in the west.""!! 


The bill for establishment of Morristown National Historical Park was 
submitted to both houses of Congress (H.R. 14302; S. 5469) in 
mid-January 1933. Secretary of the Interior Lyman Wilbur supported the 
bill as “the most important park project before this department at the 


12 


present time." Hearings were held by the House Committee on Public 


10. Chatelain to Director, April 16, 1932, in U.S. Congress, House, 
Committee on Public Lands, Creating the Morristown National Historical 
Park: Hearings Before the Committee on the Public Lands, House of 
Representatives, Seventy-Second Congress, Second Session, on H.R. 
14302. . . . (Washington D.C. 1933), pp. 28-30. 


11. Hosmer, Preservation Comes of Age, |: 516-21, and Interview of 


Verne £—. Chatelain by Charles 8. Hosmer, Jr., December 17, 1971 
(typescript mss. on file at HFC). 


12. Wilbur to Evans, January 27, 1933, in U.S. Congress, House, 
Committee on Public Lands, Morristown National Historical Park, N.J., 72d 
Cong., 2d Sess., 1933, H. Rept. 1962, pp. 3-4, and U.S. Congress, 
Senate, Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, Provide for the 
Creation of the Morristown National Historical Park in the State of New 
Jersey, and for Other Purposes, /2d Cong., 2d Sess., 1933, S. Rept. 
1162, p. 3. Also see Albright to the Secretary of the Interior, 
January 21, 1933, in both documents. 
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Lands on January 24 and 27 with Director Albright providing the 
principal testimony. On February 3 the committee reported favorably on 


the bill, and the Senate Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds did 


3 


likewise on February 8. The House committee observed in its report 


that the bill proposed “to set aside as a national! historical park certain 
areas <t and in the vicinity of Morristown, New Jersey, which have 
outstanding historic importance because of their association with Gen. 
George Washington and his campaigns in the Revolutionary War." The 
report continued: 


The maintenance of an area as a national park should 
occur only where the preservation of the area in question is of 
national interest because of its outstanding value from a scenic, 
scientific, or historic point of view, and Congress must be 
eternally vigilant to prevent admission to this system of areas, 
whether scenic, scientific, or historic in character which do not 
measure up to proper national park standards. The same 
careful judgment which has been applied heretofore as to scenic 
areas must likewise be applied to-historic areas. it is the 
belief of the committee that the area proposed in the bill now 
reported fully measures up to that standard. 


Your committee has given careful consideration to the 
selection of the term "National Historical Park," which is used 
in designating the area covered by this proposed legislation, 
and has reached the conclusion that it is advantageous to 
employ this term in the present case. Somewhat similarly, 
Congress has already applied to certain areas the name 
“National Military Park," such as the battlefields of Gettysburg, 
Chickamauga-Chattanooga, and Shiloh. Waiving the question as 
to whether these fields could not more properly be called 
"national historical parks," it is very apparent that in the case 
of Morristown--where no battle was fought--the designation 
"historical" is the logical one. 


if the Congress should later decide upon a general 
reclassification of park and monument areas now under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, the precedent provided by the 
use of this term in the present case will, your committee 
believes, be valuable in determining the designation to be giv P| 
to certain other historic areas now unsatisfactorily named. 


13. House Report 1962, pp. 1-3, and Senate Report 1162, pp. 1-3. 


14. House Report 1962, pp. 2-3. 
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The act (Public Law 409), providing for the establishment of 
Morristown National Historical Park, was signed by President Hoover on 
March 2, 1933.'> 
U.S. Government, the park was formally dedicated on July 4, 1933, with 


Secretary Ickes giving the principal speech. '© In his annual report for 


After the deeds to the lands were accepted by the 


1933 Director Cammerer observed: 


Morristown fittingly was chosen as the first national 
historical park, since throughout the dark days of _ the 
Revolutionary War it served as the base hospital of the Colonial 
Army and during the winters of 1776-77 and 1779-80 was the 
main camp site of the American armies. 


it is expected that historical parks in the future will form 
a definite unit of the National Park and Monument System and 
the historian forces of this Office now are making a thorough 
study of outstanding historical events of the Nation, so that a 
definite program for the establishment of additjonal parks of 
this nature may be recommended at a later date. 


In later years Chatelain observed that the addition of Morristown had 
a significant impact on the development of the historical program in the 
National Park Service. According to him the Morristown historical 


program 


was the point of departure in the development of the 

separate historical program within the Park program, because 
the Morristown program gave us a chance, first of all, to 
develop a new concept .. . the concept of a national historical 
park and using those great values at Morristown which had so 
much to do with the story of the American Revolution, we could 
not only apply the term National Historical Park to this area 
under the provisions of the Act that Congress passed but we 
could administratively set up the kind of historical program for 
the first time that |! had begun to feel was necessary. That 
involved, of course, having these areas first of all, under men 
trained historically to know what the legitimate objectives of the 
area ought to be, and then to work toward a realization of 
those objectives. . . . From the outset at Morristown the 


15. Public Law No. 409, 72d Congress, S. 5469. 


16. Hosmer, Preservation Comes of Age, |: 523-24. 


17. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1933, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1933, p. 159. 
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people there, as well as ! myself, insisted that the direction of 
the program should be historical, and under trained historians 
to work clearhy toward the realization of legitimate historical 
values. ‘ 


E. Impact of New Deal Programs and Reorganization of 1933 on 


National Park Service Historical Program Development 


By the time of the reorganization in 1933 the historical program 
of the National Park Service had been underway for less than two years. 
Nevertheless, the foundations for a fully-deveioped historical program had 
been laid through the pioneering efforts in research, preservation, and 
interpretation at George Washington Birthplace and Colonial national 
monuments and Morristown National Historical Park. The reorganization, 
which quadrupled the number of historical areas in the National Park 
Service by adding some 57 such units, made the Park Service the leading 
historical park management agency in the United States. virtually 
overnight. In 1934 Director Cammerer acknowledged the tremendous 
growth of the Park Service historical program as well as its goals, 
objectives, and inherent problems: 


T.2 ideal Federal program of historic sites preservation 
thus appears to be in a fair way of realization in this new unity 
of jurisdiction under the National Park Service. Already a 
basic philosophy has beet evolved by which the different areas 
in the system are related to each other in definite fashion. 
Thus from the earliest prehistoric events of American life down 
to the time when the white man, after over three centuries 
spent in conquering American soil, conquered also the air, 
historic sites connected with various steps of this amazing 
drama of civilization will be preserved and used for the purpose 
of interpreting this engrossing story to those who visit these 
areas. 


In the same way that the grand scenic areas of the West 
have been established as national parks and have gained a 
permanent place of undying affection in the hearts and minds of 
the American public, now the archeological and historical parks 
are rising to their rightful place in the genuine appreciation of 
the people. Not only do these areas typify the progressive 
story of American history, but also they represent much of the 
idealism and sacred tradition so dear to this Nation. For that 


18. Interview of Verne €—. Chatelain by Charlies B. Hosmer, Jr., 
September 9, 1961. 
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reason their ecucational and intrinsic value ir the Federal 
program of national parks and monuments is great. 


The historical work thas grown far beyond normal! 
expectations. 


The addition of the Colonial, Washington's Birthplace, and 
Morristown areas was but a normal growth in the historical 
field. But the Service was not f!ong left to work with this 
normai problem. When the Executive order of June 30, 1933, 
[sic] added to that field national military parks and monuments, 
national cemeteries, and battlefield sites, the National Park 
Service was faced with the necessity of laying plans to build its 
program of interpreting these areas to the public as it had been 
doing for the other parks in the system. 


Naturally, the bringing of so many areas of historical 
importance into the system placed new demands upon the 
historical service. The additional problems occasioned by the 
transfer of the military parks, monuments, and battlefieid sites 
from the War Department created a need for additional personne! 


with training in history. In meeting this need, as mentioned 
elsewhege, the various emergency programs were of inestimable 
velue. 


The “inestimable vaiue" of the various New Deal emergency relief and 
funding programs was crucial to the implementation and extension of the 
embryonic Park Service historical program. The influx of money and 
personnel that became available to the agency as a result of its 
involvement in the New Deal public works programs presented great 
opportunities to the Service in carrying out a program of preservation, 


restoration, planning, and interpretation of historical! areas .°° 


‘Inder the ECW program that was organized during the spring of 
1933 the National Park Service was assigned the responsibility of directing 
the vast program of the CCC in the preservation, development, and 


interpretation of both National Park System units and state parks having 


19. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1934, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1934, pp. 170-71, 182. 


20. Hosmer, Preservation Comes of Age, |: 532-48 and "Notes on 
Historical and Archeological Program, Prepared for Educational Advisory 
Board," by Verne €—. Chatelain, ca. 1934, Old History Division Files, 
WASO. 
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historical and archeological values. Archeological projects undertaken 
through federal emergency funds were jointly supervised by the Park 
Service and the Smithsonian Institution. Park Service historical and 
archeological personnel guided the technica! phases of the historical and 
archeological activities of the CCC and provided state authorities with 
assistance in developing preservation policies while they further refined 
the historical policies governing historical areas in the National Park 
System. Through these efforts, the Service began to play a direct role 


in historic preservation at both the federal and state levels.“ 


The ECW field organization in the historical parks provided for the 
position of historical technician in order “that the general viewpoint of 
the N.P.S. toward the development of historical sites coulc be 
represented." The historical technician was the field representai.ve of 
the Park Service who was “above al! familiar with the aims and objectives 
of the historical program." The ECW handbook notec that such persons 


were 


appointed in areas which have been set aside primarily because 
of military and other historical considerations; the technician is 
appointed, therefore, to analyze the historical qualities of the 
area and to give expert advice to the park superintendent as to 
the best way of preserving and developing those qualities; he 
will work directly under the Chief Historian of the N.P.S. and 
is responsible for carrying forward the general historical 
policies of the N.P.S. in the areas in which the camps have 
been established. 


21. John D. McDermott, "Breath of Life: An Outline of the Development 
of a National Policy for Historic Preservation,” March 1966, p. 28, Old 
History Division Files, WASO, and “Annual Report of the Director of the 
National Park Service," 1939, in Annual Report cf the Secretary of the 
Interior, 1939, pp. 270-71. See Appendix 4 tor a partial listing of the 
State parks in which the National Park Service supervised preservation 
activities through the ECW program. Later in June 1938 the Park Service 
would issue a policy statement entitied “Conservation of State Historic and 
Archeologic Sites" as a means of aiding the states in planning, 
establishing, and administering their historic preservation programs. 
Cammerer to Regional! or Acting Regional Directors, Regional Supervisors, 
Inspectors, State Supervisors, Assistant State Supervisors, Park 
Authorities, June 6, 1938, Old History Division Files, WASO. 
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in summary, the functions and duties of the historical technician included 
responsibility for: (1) interpreting the aims and objectives of the Park 
Service historical program as applied to the work projects: (2) furnishing 
historical advice on the relative importance of the historical remains on 
proposed work; (3) furnishing historical information necessary for work 
projects decided upon; (4) custodianship of historical and archeological 
artifacts found during the course of emergency conservation work; (5) 
providing technical expertise on the use of the park by the public; and 


(6) directing the park educational program. °° 


At the beginning of the ECW program the historical technicians had 
no other assistance than that rendered by “so-called miscellaneous or 
cultural foremen." Appointed under the CCC field organization, these 
foremen, iater classified as historical assistants, were primarily young 
men with training in history or the related social sciences. Of the 
thirty-five assistants that had been hired by 1934, nearly half had 
masters' degrees or doctorates in these fields. They were responsible not 
to the technicians, however, but to the work superintendents. 


The task of recruiting, training, and educating qualified historical 
technicians for the ECW program fell to Chatelain. in later years he 
observed: 


My primary problem [as chief historian] was to take a man 
trained in history and make a real Park Service man out of him. 
Some men trained in history never fit that bill successfully, 
even men well-equipped in the field of history, simply because 
they couldn't translate themselves into Park Service men, 
thinking Park Service ideas. Some men were good in the 
books, but they couldn't deal with the public. Some men were 
good in the books, but they couldn't deal with the physical 
conditions on the ground. They couldn't move from the one 


22. Memorandum to: ECW Historical Organization, March 18, 1935, 
201-13, Administration (General), Organization, Central Classified Files, 
1907-49, RG 79. Also see Wirth and Lee to Sixth Regional Officer, 
June 19, 1935, CCC Material, Box 2, HFC. 
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area to the other. | pad to create a new kind of technician, | 
; _ 2 
think, and train him. 


The problems o; recruiting and training historians, coordinating the 
historical program in the National Park System as well as the ECW State 
Park program, and establishing uniform historical research and 
preservation policies fell to Chatelain as a result of the reorganization in 
1933. In effect, a branch of historic sites was established with Chatelain 
as acting assistant director and a small staff paid with emergency funds 
to oversee the increased historical activities of the National Park 
Service--a step that would later pave the way for passace of the Historic 
Sites Act in 1935. Accordingly, he had Elbert Cox assigned to his office 
in faii 1933 to provide assistance in hiring historians, establishing a 
centralized research staff at the Library of Congress, and reviewing 


reports coming in from the field." 


Conferences were also organized to aid in the formulation and 


articulation of a National Park Service philosophy of historic preservation 


23. Interview of Verne E—. Chatelain by Charlies E£. Hosmer, Jr., 
September 9, 1961. For more information on the selection, training, and 
activities of historical technicians and assistants under the ECW program, 
one should consult the typescript mss. of taped interviews with some of 
these mci, on file at the Harpers Ferry Center. Among the most 
pertinent interviews that should be consulted are: Roy E. Appieman, 
Elbert Cox, T. Sutton Jett, Edward A. Hummel, Herbert E. Kahler, 
Charles —. Hatch, Jr., Merrill J. Mattes, Edwin W. Small, George A. 


Palmer, Melvin J. Weig, Charlies W. Porter iii, Francis F. Wilsnin, and 
Rogers W. Young. Also see: "Notes on Historical and Archeological 
Program Prepared for Educational Advisory Board," by Verne €E. 


Chatelain, ca. 1934; “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park 
Service," 1933, in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1933, 


pp. 167-68; and Wirth to Chatelain, December 8, 1934, Old History 
Division Files, WASO. 


24. Cox to Chatelain, January 8, 1934, and Chatelain to Cox, 
September 1, 1934, Old History Division Files, WASO; Setser to Chatelain, 
April 12, 1934, CCC Material, Box 2, HFC; and Hosmer, Preservation 


Comes of Age, |: 539-40. Chatelain remembers taking a 6,000-mile 
automobile trip to all the military parks in i933 ("the big year for the 
historical program") to "accept the surrender" of the War Department 


superintendents (some of nom stayed on and made good Park Service 
superintendents ). 
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and a policy of administering historical areas. For example, 8. Floyd 
Flickinger chaired a Conference of Historical and Archeological 
Superintendents in Washington on November 23, 1934. Chatelain, 
architect Charles E. Peterson, Assistant Director Demaray, and Director 
Cammerer were on the program to represent the administrative functions 
that related to the historica! areas. At the conference Chatelain pleaded 
for better-quality restoration work based on thorough research and 
supervised by trained personnel, urged development of a more thorough 
historical interpretation program, and defended the idea of historic sites 
as educational tools, citing the nearness of the new park areas to the 


metropolitan areas of the East.“> 


Thus by late 1934 many of the barriers that made the movement 
toward a national policy of historic preservation more difficult had been 
removed. The reorganization of 1933 had concentrated administration of 
ali federaliy-owned historical and archeological areas in one agency. The 
National Par’ Service employed a staff of professional historians capable 
of providing the technical knowledge and skill that it needed to carry out 
its programs. Through the many relief programs large sums and 
personnel were available to carry out a comprehensive historical program. 
Through the many assistance programs’ federal officials had the 
opportunity to become acquainted with the major problems of the states 


and localities in the field of historic preservation.*° 


r. Historic American Buildings Survey 


One of the first steps in the direction of the formulation of a 
national policy for the preservation of historic structures was the creation 
of the Historic American Buildings Survey (HABS) by the National Park 


Service in 1933. Charles £. Peterson, chief of the Eastern Division of 


25. Cammerer to Flickinger, September 25, 1934, and "A National Parks 
Historical-Educational Program," August 21, 1933, by Cariton C. Qualey, 
Old History Division Files, WASO, and Hosmer, Preservation Comes of 
Age, |: 369-/0. 


26. McDermott, “Breath of Life," p. 30. 


the Branch of Plans and Design of the Park Service, originated the idea 
of a nationwide plan using 1,000 unemployed architects, draftsmen, and 
photographers during a six-month period to secure, by measured 
drawings and photographs, as complete a graphic record as possible of 
the rapidly disappearing examples of early architecture and _ historic 
structures throughout the United States. The memorandum proposing the 
program was submitted to Associate Director Demaray in November and 
included both a justification and a suggested range of subjects for the 


project: 


The comparatively few structures which can be saved by 
extraordinary effort and presented as exhibition houses and 
museums or altered and used for residences or minor commercial 
uses comprise only a minor percentage of the interesting and 
important architectural specimens which remain from the old 
days. It is the responsibility of the American peopie that if 
the great number of our antique buildings must disappear 
through economic causes, they should not pass into unrecorded 
oblivion. 


The list of building types s:.ould be almost a complete 
resume of the builders’ art. it should include public buildings, 
churches, residences, bridges, forts, barns, mills, shops, 
rural outbuildings and any other kinc of structure of which 
there are guod specimens extant. The lists should be made up 
from the stanapoint of academic interest rather than of 
commercial uses The largest part of individua! effort spent so 
far in measuring antique buildings and recording them seems to 
have been given with an eye to adapting historic styles to 
modern commercial architectural practice. Much good has 
certainly resulted from this m@gtive, though whole Classes of 
Structures have been neglected. ~ 


The proposal received swift approval from Demaray and Cammerer 


who then submitted it to Secre.ary ickes on November 15, 1933. It was 

approvea by the Secretary and the Federal Relief Administration by 
0 

December 1.~~ 

2/ Quoted in Charlies E. Peterson, "Thirty Years of HABS," Journal of 

the American institute of Architects, XL (November 1963), 83-84. Also 

see Department of the Interior, Memorandum for the Press, For Release, 

November <*, ‘933, Lee Papers, Vol. 10, HFC. 

28. U.S. Department of the Interior, National Park Service, The Historic 


American Buildings Survey (Washington D.C. 1936), pp. 1-2. 
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The opportunity for cooperation in this venture was offered to and 
accepted by Edward C. Kemper, executive secretary of the American 
Institute of Architects (AIA), and Dr. Leicester B. Holland, FAIA, who 
served both as chairman of the institute's Committee on the Preservation 
of Historic Buildings and as head of the Department of Fine Arts in the 
Library of Congress. The Park Service placed Thomas C. Vint, chief of 
plans and design in the Washington office, in charge of administering 
HABS. He was assisted by Thomas T. Waterman, John P. O'Neill, and 
Frederick D. Nichols. By late 1933 tne United States had been divided 
into thirty-nine districts (six states in the northwest were left out 
because of winter weather conditions and the relatively low number of 
architects there who were unemployed), each with a district officer 
nominated by the AIA and appointed by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Upon appointment these officers contacted the local Civil Works 
Administration (CWA) officers to secure architects and draftsmen for the 
field parties. An advisory board was named by the Secretary of the 
Inierior consisting of Holland, chairman; Or. Herbert €E. Bolton, 
professor of history, University of California, Berkeley; Dr. |.T. Frary, 
Cleveland Museum of Arts, Ohio; Miss Harlean James, executive 
secretary, American Civic Association, Washington, D.C.; Dr. Waldo G. 
Leland, executive secretary, American Council of Learned Societies, 
Washington, D.C.; John Gaw Meem. architect, Santa Fe, New Mexico; 
Willlam G. Perry, architect, Boston, Massachusetts; Albert Simons, 
architect, Charleston, South Carolina; and Thomas E. Talmadge, 


architect, Chicago, Minois > 


By early January 1934 most field parties were in operation. On 
February 15, however, the CWA began a gradual phasing out of its 
programs and officially ended its funding on May 1. At the height of 
this first phase of its activity, HABS employed 7/2 persons in preparing 


measured drawings and pictorial histories of some 860 buildings. ° 


29. Ibid., pp. 2-4. 


30. Ibid., p. 2; McDermott, "Breath of Life," p. 29; and "Annual 


Report ie Director of the National Park Service," 1934, in Annual 
Report © the Secretary oi the Interior, 1934, pp. 166, 197. 
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The success of the program was acknowledged generally, and steps 
were taken to endow the program with a formal charter. On July 23, 
1934, a memorandum of agreement was signed by the National Park 
Service, the American Institute of Architects, and the Library of 
Congress to insure a permanent organization for the coordination and 
continuity of HABS. Under the memorandum the American Institute of 
Architects, through each of its sixty-seven chapters, had _ the 
responsibility of identifying and cataloging structures (built before 1875) 
whose architectural merit or historical association made them a significant 
part of the cultural heritage of the United States. The Park Service 
would carry out the actual work of preparing measured drawings and 
taking photographs. The Fine Arts Division of the Library of Congress 
agreed to serve as the repository for the HABS inventory forms, 
drawings, and photographs. The advisory board continued in its same 


Capacity with the aforementioned personnel.» 


Emergency relief appropriations obtained from various New Deal 
agencies, as well as collaborative student thesis work arranged in 
cooperation with universities and coijleges, allowed HABS to continue 
during the depression years. In the early period HABS programs were 
operated by local field teams in the vicinity of the architects' homes. In 
fiscal year 1940, however, an effort was made to distribute the coverage 
of HASS programs on a wider basis. A unit was established in 
Washington to coordinate the program of four special field groups that 
would work out of Boston, Richmond, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 
Each of the four special units was given a station wagon and a travel 


32 
allotment to enable it to operate over a wider area. 


31. The Historic American Buildings Survey, pp. 2-5, 11-15; Peterson, 
"Thirty Years of HABS," 83-84; McDermott, "Breath of Life," pp. 29-30; 
and Hosmer, Preservation Comes of Age, !: 548-62. 


32. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1940, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1940, p. 174, and 
U.S. Department of the Interior, National Park Service, Division of 
Information, For Release, September 18, 1939, Press Releases Before 


1940, A38, HFC. 
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By the end of 1940 funding and manpower had been reduced for 
HABS because of the hostilities in Europe. The survey virtually ceased 
during the American involvement in World War II, but early in 1941, some 
eight years after its commencement, a HABS catalogue was published 
containing entries for 6,389 structures recorded with 23,765 sheets of 


drawings and 25,357 photographs. >> 


G. Movement Toward Passage of Legislation for National Program of 


Historic Preservation 


The reorganization of 1933 revealed the lack of a comprehensive 
nationwide program for the selection, acquisition, and preservation of 
historical and archeological sites. The federal government had "een 
unable to plan, promote, and develop a well-rounded national program for 
the preservation of American historical and archeological sites under 
existing legislation. Certain periods of American history were well 
represented in terms of historical areas, while others equally important in 
the growth and development of the nation were ignored. A well-rounded 
pageant of America in terms of historic sites had never been projected, 
and no systematic evaluation of the historical resources of the nation had 
ever been undertaken. Before 1933 leadership in the preservation of 
historic properties came primarily from historically-minded individuals, 


patriotic societies, and private groups. 


Several factors helped to focus attention on the need for new 
legislation in the field of historic preservation in the early 1930s. Civic 
and private groups, motivated by community pride and anticipated 
commercial benefits, sponsored a large number of bills’ for the 
establishment of additional historical areas in the National Park System, 
pointing out the need for a systematic investigation of sites to insure wise 
selections. HABS directed attention to the vast number of important 
historical structures that were rapidly disappearing and the need for a 


comprehensive policy of wise selection based on high’ preservation 


33. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1941, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1941, p. 299, and 
Wirth, Parks, Politics, and the People, pp. 190-92. 
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standards. Leaders in the preservation movement who were familiar with 
historical activities in other countries celled attention to the fact that 
while the United States had been the leader in the effort to preserve its 
outstanding scenic areas, it had only initiated haphazard efforts in the 
preservation of historical areas compared with the massive preservation 


efforts in most European countries. >" 


Early in November 1933 Major Gist Blair, son of Montgomery Blair, 
Postmaster General under President Abraham Lincoln and owner of the 
Blair House that would one day become the nation's guest house, visited 
Presicent Roosevelt. Blair feit the need for a general plan that would 
coordinate the activities of the federal government in the field of historic 
preservation with those of the states and municipalities. On November 10 


Roosevelt sent a note to Blair, inviting him to give 


consideration to some kind of plan which would coordinate the 
broad relationship of the Federal Government to State and local 
interest in the maintenance of historic sources and places 
throughout the country. | am struck with the fact there is no 
definite, broad policy in this matter. 


Ruosevelt asked Blair to talk the matter over with Secretary Ickes an! 


observed that legislation might be necessary.°> 


Blair conferred with Interior officials and at his request Director 
Cammerer provided him with a "Statement of Principles and Standards" 
that delineated the Interior Department's conception of the role that the 
federal government should play in historic preservation. The first 
section stated the principles and standards governing the selection of 


historical areas for inclusion in the National Park System. The criteria 


34. Hosmer, Preservation Comes of Age, |: 562-64; Herbert E. Kahler, 
"Ten Years of Historical Conservation under the Historic Sites Act," 
Planning and Civic Comment, XIi (January 1946), 20-21; and U.S. 


35. Roosevelt to Blair, November 10, 1933, Old History Division Files, 
WASO; McDermott, “Breath of Life," p. 31; and Lee, Family Tree, p. 47. 
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were the first such standards drafted by the Division of History and had 
not yet appeared in print as an official policy statement. According to 
the document the determining factor in the preservation of a historic site 
by the federal government was whether the site possessed “certain 
matchless or unique qualities which entitle it to a position of first rank 


among historic sites." That quality existed: 


(a) In such sites as are naturally the points or bases from 
which the broad aspects of prehistoric and historic American 
life can best be presented, and from which the student of 
history of the United States can sketch the large patterns of 
the American story; which areas are significant because of the 
relationship to other areas, each contributing its part of the 
complete story of American history; 


(b) In such sites as are associated with the life of some great 
Americans and which may not necessarily have any outstanding 
Gualities other than that association; and 


(c) In such sites as are associated with some sudden or 
dramatic incident in American history, which though possessing 
no great intrinsic qualities are unique and are symbolic of some 
great idea or ideal. 


The remainder of the sites should be preserved by state or local 
governments or by private or semi-public organizations. To determine 
which sites possessed the quality of uniqueness, Cammerer suggested that 
the National Park Service should conduct a national survey every ten 
years beginning in 1935 and classify sites by listing them as "Potential 
National" or "Non-Potential National." He also recommended that a 
five-member national board on _ historic” sites, composed of noted 
historians, architects, and archeologists, be appointed to assist in the 
"Decennial Survey" activities and aid in the classification and preservation 


of historic sites by making appropriate recommendaticr >. °° 


36. Cammerer to Blair, December 18, 1933, 12-33. National Historical 
Areas, General, Central Classified Files, 1907-2 RG 48; McDermott, 
"Breath of Life," p. 32; and "A National Poli-y for Historic Sites and 
Monuments," by Verne E. Chatelain, n.d., Old History Division Files, 
WASO. 


Blair also gathered information and documentation from R.C. 
Lindsay, the British Ambassador, concerning British legislation and 
historic preservation practices. He forwarded these materials to President 
Roosevelt on March 7, 1934, who in turn sent them to Secretary Ickes 
three days later .>/ 

Soon thereafter Blair submitted his own proposal calling for the 
formation of a national preservation commission that would administer and 
coordinate a wide variety of historical activites. On May 23 Ickes 
responded to the proposal in a letter to Roosevelt, which had been 
drafted by Chatelain, echoing the Park Service interest in developing a 
broad preservation policy but opposing the cres‘:on of a new federal 
agency when the Service had just consolidated its administration over all 
federal historical areas. The letter attempted to show that the commission 
would be a needless duplication of Park Service prerogatives in ‘eading 
the development of a national preservation policy and would put the 
historical program back into the hands of amateurs at a time when 
professional historians had been brought in to bring order to ihe federal 
system of historic sites. Ickes felt the Department of the Interior had 
the capability necessary for the coordination and administration of 
historical resources and urged setting aside of Blair's plan in favor of a 


broad new survey under the National Park Serv: °° 


During this time various preservation groups became. actively 
interested in the promotion of a comprehensive national program of 
historic preservation. The General Society of Colonial Wars, of which 
Blair was a member, established a Committee on the Preservation of 
Historic Monuments and the Marking of Historic Sites. The committee held 


meetings in May and June 1934 in Washington and Williamsburg and 


37. Lindsay to Blair, March 3, 1934. Blair to the President, March 7, 
1934, and FDR to tIckes, March 10, 1934, Old History Division Files, 
WASO. 


38. Hosmer, Preservation Come: of Age, |: 565-66, and McDermott, 
"Breath of Life," p. 33. 


conferred with Interior officiais and various Congressmen. The 
Willlamsburg board of directors, which had been watching the Park 
Service historical program with interest, also became interested in the 
movement for a nativnal policy of historic preservation and gave tentative 
consideration to the idea of turning over Colonial Williamsburg to the Park 


Service. 39 


During the summer of 1934 the National Park Service was influenced 
by these historical groups as well as by Chatelain's continual prodding 
for an expansion of the existing historical program. As a result te 
bureau began to press more earnestly for the necessary legislation to 
implement a national program of historic preservation. The growing 
sentiment of the bureau for national legislation was evident in a report on 
recreational land use in the United States that the National Park Service 
prepared for the Land Planning Committee of the Natural Resources 
Board: 


One aim of the Federal survey of historic sites now under 
way is to gather careful data and provide recommendations 
concerning legislation for general conservation of historical 
remains, as well as for the care of specific sites. The 
valuable, though sporadic, efforts of individuals, private 
groups, and even some of the States are net enough to prevent 
an irreparable historic and artistic loss to America. The 
Federal Government must assume its share of the responsibility 
in this problem, both in education and, where necessary, in 
control. 


in regard to possibilities for a broad preservation program 
not necessarily involving direct Federal control, it may be 
pointed out that the most important general and basic legislation 
regarding historic and archeological sites in the United States is 
the act of the preservation of American antiquities, 1906, 
contirmed in purpose by the National Park Act of 1916. These 
acts provided only the barest legislative protection for areas 
already a part of the public domain and, with regard to those 
areas not at present public property, provide practically no 
protection at all. 


The various elements in this developing program come 
naturally together at this point. The activities of the Federal 


39. Hosmer, Preservation Comes of Age, 566, and McDermott, 


“Breath of Life," pp. 33-34. — 
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Government in conducting surveys of historic buildings and 
sites, its extensive experience with the historical values 
involved in specific sites already under Federal control, and its 
developing contact, through the International Commission on 
Historic Monuments, with the historic sites problem as viewed in 
other countries have laid the basis for an enlarged national 
program, including comprehensive legisigsion for the 
preservation of historic sites in America. : 


As early as the summer of 1934 Director Cammerer and Secretary 
ickes were discussing the need for a historic sites and buildings branch 
within the National Park Service for the purpose of developing a federal 
historical restoration and preservation program. *! On September 28 Ickes 
ordered Solicitor Nathan Margold to prepare a draft bil! creating within 
the National Park Service a Division on Historic American Buildings and 
Antiquities to be headed by an assistant director. The new division, 
Ickes indicated, 


will supervise and coordinate the collection of drawings, 
photographs, historical sketches and other data on historic 
American buildings. it will maintain a library of the same. It 


will also have authority to restore historic American buildings. 
The bill should give this Division or the Secretary of the 
Interior, for the use of this Division, power to accept gifts, 
either inter vivos or testamentary, including either money or 
property, which shall be devoted to the acquisition and 
maintenance of historic American buildings, etc. 


As future events would bear out, this request and recommendation by 


ickes would iead to three important events in the implementation of a 


40. National Resources Board, Recreational Use of Land In the United 
States, Part X! of the Report on Land Planning (prepared by the National 
Park Service for the Land Planning Committee of the National Resources 
Board) (Washington D.C., 1938), pp. 51-52. Also see ‘National 
Resources Board Report," n.d., Old History Division Files, WASO 


41. Burlew to Demaray, September 10, 1934, 12-0, Administrative, 
Central Classified Files, 1907-36, RG 48; Brief History of the National 


Park Service, p. 33; Carl P. Russell, “The History and Status of 
Interpretive Work in National Parks," The Regional Review, II/i (July 


1939), 12; and “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park 
service," 1935, in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1935, 
pp. 190-92. 
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national program of historic preservation with the National Park Service 
as the leading agency in the process: establishment of a Branch of 
Historic Sites and Buildings, passage of the Historic Sites Act, and 


establishment of a Nationa! Park Trust Fund Board.“ 


After looking into the matter Margold came to the conclusion that 
further informaticn was needed to draft the proposed bill. Because of his 
long-held interest in historic preservation under the aegis of the National 
Park Service Horace M. Albright, by now a successful businessman, 
persuaded his friend John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to back a deiailed 
comprehensive study of preservation work and legislation both in the 
United States and Europe including an analytic study of the administrative 
structure of the Park Service's historical program. The study would 
provide the Secretary of the Interior with the necessary background 
information to enable his office to draft a comprehensive historic 
preservation bill. Shortly thereafter, ickes appointed J. Thomas 
Schneider, a graduate of Harvard Law Schoo! who was working in 
Newark, New Jersey, as his special assistant to undertake the study, and 


Schneider commenced his work on November 15,43 


Schneider toured a number of historical areas in the eastern United 
States, discussed the proposed historic preservation legislation with Park 
Service historians, preservation authorities representing various public 
and private organizations, and the staff at Colonial Williamsburg, and 
gathered data c., European legisiation and practice. In early January 
1935 he drafted a bill with the help of Assistant Solicitor Rufus G. Poole, 
incorporating the overall plan for a national program of historic 
preservation as well as the aurministrative machinery for a national park 
trust fund board. On January 25 he officially turned over the draft bill 


to Ickes, noting that the bil was general in tone because he hoped to 


42. Ickes to Margold, September 28, 1934, Old History Division Files, 
WASO. 


43. McDermott, "Breath of Life," p. 35, and Hosmer, Preservation Comes 
of Age, |: 566-67. 


gather more specifics during his upcoming journey to Europe for 
incorporation in the bill at a later date. While in Europe he hoped to 
study European preservation policy and practice first hand and gather 


data for a report that he was preparing for ickes.““ 


H. Legislative History of Historic Sites Act and National Park 
Trust Fund Board Act 


The Historic Sites Act represented a popular idea at a time of 
economic crisis when the nation needed a sense of its heritage. The 
proposed bill, drafted by Poole and Schneider, and its companion bil! to 
create a national park trust fund board, quickly found influential 
Congressionai sponsors. After the bills received a favorable report from 
the Bureau of the Budget, Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia introduced 


45 The bills, which were first 


them in the Senate on February 28, 1935. 
referred to the Committee on the Library but later transferred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, were entitied (S. 2073) "An Act 
to provide for the preservation of historical American sites, buildings, 
objects, and antiquities of national significance” and (S. 2074) “An Act to 
create a National Park Trust Fund Board." On March 13 Representative 
Maury Maverick of Texas introduced the bills (H.R. 6670--Historic Sites 
Act; H.R. 6734--National Park Trust Fund Board Act) in the House where 
they were referred to the Committee on Public Lands. While neither 
legislator had taken part in drafting the bills, they were both interested 
in historic preservation. Byrd, as a former governor of Virginia, could 


not ignore the ‘mportance of Colonial Williamsburg and the George 


Washington Birthplace and Colonial nationa’ monuments. Maverick, a 
44. Hosmer, Preservation Comes of Age, : 5/0-/1; McDermott, "Breath 


of Life," p. 36; Schneider to ickes, January 25 1935, 12-33, Legislation, 
Central Classified Files, 1907-36, RG 48. Accu ding to the recollection of 
Verne E. Chatelain, the bill was drafted with his assistance in Assistant 
Director George A. Moskey's office and then taken to Rufus G. Poole in 
the Solicitor's office. The role of Schneider in drafting the bill was 
peripheral in Chatelain's recollection. 


45. For a legislative history or the Historic Sites Act see U.S 
Department of the Interior, Natural Resources Library, Law Branch, 
comp., Historic Sites, Buildings and Antiquities Act of 1935, Public Law 
292, /4th Congress, Ist Session, 49 Stat. 666, suly 1980. 
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first-term Congressman, had been a long-time supporter of the San 
Antonio Conservation Society and more recently nad turned his attention 
to an effort to have the San Jose Mission made a unit of the National Park 


System. 


When the bills were taken up for consideration by the two 
Congressional committees, the committee chairmen requested’ further 
information and clarification from Secretary Ickes. In response to these 
requests Ickes submitted identical letters to Rene L. DeRouen of 
Louisiana, chairman of the House Committee on Public Lands, and Robert 
F. Wagner of New York, chairman of the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, on March 26 and 30 respectively. The legislation, 


wrote Ickes, 


provides that the Secretary of the Interior shall be charged 
with the duty of effectuating the national policy expressed in 
the bill. Im connection with this, it is important initially that 
graphic records and other data of historic and archaeologic 
sites, buildings, and objects should be obtained and a 
comprehensive study made for the purpose of a proper 
Classification; for example, of those clothed with national 
significance. The bill also contains provisions to accomplish 
this, and to authorize the establishment of a reference library 
and the making of necessary reseaches in connection with 
particular sites and properties. 


The bill would provide the necessary authority § for 
acquiring, restoring, preserving, and operating historic sites 
and properties. 


The great majority of historic houses, over 400 in number, 
now operated for the benefit of the public in this country are 
owned and maintained by States, patriotic associations, and 
individuals. it is believed that much can be accomplished by 
mutual cooperation between all agencies interested in this 
subject and the bill would authorize such cooperation upon the 
part of the Federal Government; in addition, it provides that 


4o. Congressional Record, 1935, pp. 2,710, 3,583, and 4,251; 
Administrative Assistant and Budget Officer to Bell, [January 1935!'; Bell 
to Ickes, February 7, 1935; Poole to Ickes, February 8, 1935; Ickes to 
Director, Bureau of the Budget February 9, i935; Bell to Ickes, 
February 18, 193 and Bell to the President, February 21, 1935; 12-33, 
Legisiatior Central Classitied Files 1907-36, RG 48; H.R. 6670, H.R. 
6/34 S 2073, and § 2074, le-33 Legislation, RG 48; Hosmer 
Preservation Comes of Age, | 9/2; and McDermott “Breath of Life 


cooperative agreements with States and others, may be made for 
the preservation and operation of historic sites and properties. 


in order that historic properties may be properly and 
accurately interpreted to the public, the bill provides that an 
educational program und service shall be developed. 


in view of the highly technical problems involved in the 
reconstruction and restoration of many historic properties, the 
bill contains provisions for obtaining the necessary technical 
and professional assistance which might otherwise be difficult to 
obtain. 


The bill to create a Nationa! Park Trust Fund Board, and 
for other purposes (H.R. 6734), is a companion bill to H.R. 
6670. This bill is substantially identical with the act which 
created the Library of Congress Trust Fund Board, which | am 
informed has proved to be most valuable in promoting the 
Library and its work. | believe such,-an agency will prove to 

-_ - 4] 
be of equa! value to the Park Service. 


The House Committee on Public Lands held hearings on H.R. 6670 
and H.R. 6734 on April 1, 2, and 5. The first person to speak was 
Secretary ickes, who explained that the House committee was about to 
consider two bills, one to create a National Park Service Trust Fund 
Board that could expend private donations given to the Park Service, and 
the other the Historic Sites Act itself. Ickes stated that the essential 


purpose of the bill was 


to lay a broad legal foundation for a national program of 
preservation and rehabilitation of historic sites and to enable 
the Secretary of the Interior to carry on in a planned, rational 
and vigorous manner, an important function which, because of 
lack of legal authorization, he has hitherto had to exercise in a 
rather weak and haphazard fashion. 


47. Ickes to DeRouen, March 26, 1935, in U.S. Congress, House, 
Committee on Public Lands, Preservation of Historic American Sites, 
Buildings, Objects, and Antiquities of National Significance, and For 
Other Purposes, 74th Cong., Ist Sess., 1935, H. Rept. 848, pp. 2-3, 
and ickes to Wagner, March 30, 1935, in U.S. Congress, Senate, 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, Preservation of Historic American 
Sites, Buildings, Objects, and Antiquities of National Significance, and 
For Other Purposes, 74th Cong., Ist Sess., 1935, S. Rept. 828, pp. 2-3. 
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Moreover, he needed the act to provide him with proper projessional 
historical advice and services since Congress had respondes- so 


enthusiastically to the cause of history: 


In the past few years the American people have displayed 
a sharply increased awareness of its historic past. This 
growing interest and pride in both local and national history is 
a healthy and encouraging phenomenon which is reflected in the 
ever-increasing number of bilis being introduced into both 
Houses of Congress, providing for the marking, preservation, 
or restoration of historic sites or structures throughout the 
country. More than SIxlyo such biils have been introduced 
during the present session. 


Chatelain also had the opportunity to testify at the hearings. After 
describing the degree to which the nation had no coordinated plan for 
protecting its historic sites, he noted that local agencies had been unable 
to handle the job. Hence he strongly supported the idea of cooperation 


in saving the nation's historical heritage: 


As a country, we need to undertake a_ far-reaching 
planning program to save our historic sites. We need to plan 
together, and if this bill has one great object it seems to me 
that it is in establishing some form of cooperation between the 
Nation on the one hand, and the various component parts of the 
Nation--the States, counties, and cities--on the other hand, in 
a scheme fg effort toward historic planning and_ historic 
conservation. 


Less than one week after the hearings were completed, President 
Roosevelt indicated his wholehearted support for the Historic Sites Act in 
letters sent to Chairmen DeRouen and Wagner on April 10, 1935. The 


president noted: 


The preservation of historic sites for the public benefit, 
together with their proper interpretation, tends to enhance the 
respect and love of the citizen for the institutions of his 
country, as well as strengthen his” resolution to defend 
unselfishly the hallowed traditions and high ideals of America. 


48. U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Public Lands, Preservation of 
Historic American Sites, 74th Cong., Ist Sess., 1935, pp. 4-5, and 
"General Statement on the’ Historic Sites Act," n.d., 201-13, 
Administration (General), Central Classified Files, 1907-49, Organization, 
RG 79. 


49. Preservation of American Historic Sites, p. 17. 
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At the present time when so many priceless historical 
buildings, sites and remains are in grave danger of destruction 
through the natural progress of modern industrial conditions, 
the necessity for this legislation becomes apparent. 


in this connection | feel that the Department of the 
interior, through the Nationa! Park Service, to the jurisdiction 
of which | assigned this general activity by Executive orders of 
June 10 and July 28, 1933, should be authorized to carry 
forward this increased program and to acquire such property as 
it is decided is necessary to the furtherance of these ends. 
The general machinery for this work can be developed by the 
National Park Service with little additional expense. 


The House committee reported both pills on May 9, recommending 
51 ™ 
passage subject to several amendments.> On June 7/7 the Senate 
considered both bills in executive session and reported favorably on both 
52 


with amendments. Three days later S. 2073 and S. 2074 passed the 
Senate in amended form, and on June 14 both bills were referred to the 
House Committee on Public Lands." On June 18 the House committee 


reported favorably on the amended Senate versions subject to further 


revision and recommended their passage in lieu of H.R. 6670 and H.R. 
6734.>4 The National Park Trust Fund bill (S. 2074) became law on 


50. Roosevelt to DeRouen, April |0, 1935, in House Report 848, p. 2; 
and Roosevelt to Wagner, Apri! !0, 1935, in Senate Report 828, p. 2. 
The letter was drafted by Verne Chatelain. 


51. House Report 848, pp. 1-2; U.S. Congress, House, Committee on 
Public Lands, Creation of a National Park Trust Fund Board, /4th Cong., 
Ist Sess., 1935, H. Rept. 849, p. 1; and Congressional Record, 1935, 
p. 2,275. 


52. House Report 828, pp. 1-2; U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys, National Park Trust Fund Board, /4th Cong., 
Ist Sess., 1935, S. Rept. 829, p. 1; Congressional Record, 1935, 
p. 8,823. 


93. Congressional Record, 1935, pp. 8,981 and 9,346. 


94. U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Public Lands, Creation of a 
National Park Trust Fund Board, 74th Cong., Ist Sess., 1935, H. Rept. 
1254, pp. 1-2; U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Public Lands, 


Preservation of Historic American Sites, Buildings, Objects, and 
Antiquities of National Significance, and for Other Purposes, /4th cCong., 
Ist Sess., 1935, H. Rept. 1255, pp. 1-2; and Congressional Record, 
1935, p. 9,616. 


July 10, but passage of the Historic Sites bill (S. 2073) was held up 
because of the opposition of Representative Bertrand Snell of New 
York.” Angered because Secretary Ickes nad earlier rescinded an 
allocation for a bridge in Ogdensburg, New York, Snell continued his 
tactics until President Roosevelt personally intervened to restore the 
bridge appropriation. -° On August 5 the House amended and passed S. 
2073 in lieu of H.R. 6670.>/ 


At this point Senator Byrd requested Secretary Ickes’ opinion as to 
whether he wished the Senate to agree to the House version of the bill or 


whether a conference should be called. ickes replied on August 12: 


The legislative history of this bill discloses that it passed 
the House with four amendments. The principal change effected 
by these amendments would prohibit the acquisition of any 
property or the making of cooperative agreements in connection 
with the preservation of historical sites, which would obligate 
the general fund of the Treasury, until Congress appropriated 
money for that purpose. As this bill passed the Senate, it 
would appear that concessions could not have been granted in 
historical sites without complying with the law which requires 
competitive bidding. The House Committee on Public Lands, 
however, recommended an amendment which would authorize the 
letting of such concessions without complying with this 
requirement of the law, but the amendment was defeated and a 
provision, as follows, substituted in its stead: 


"Provided, That such concessions, leases or permits shall 
be let at competitive bidding, ic the person making the highest 
and best bid." 


Ickes recommended that the Senate concur in the House emendments.°" 


On August 14 the Senate complied with the Secretary's wishes, and on 
August 21 Roosevelt signed the bill into law as Public Law 292 (49 Stat. 
666).>” 


55. 49 Stat. 477. See Appendix 6 for a copy of this act. 


56. Hosmer, Preservation Comes of Age, |: 575-76. 


2/. Congressional Record, 1935, p. 12,509. 


58. Byrd to tckes, August 7, 1935, and tIckes to Byrd, August 13, 
1935, 12-33, Legislation, Central Classified Files, 1907-36, RG 48. 


99. Congressional Record, 1935, pp. 13,055 and 14,228; Hosmer, 
Preservation Comes of Age, |: 5/5-/6; and McDermott, "Breath of Life," 


p. 40. See Appendix 7 for a copy of the act. 
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|. Significance of the Historic Sites Act and the National Park 


Trust Fund Board Act 


The Historic Sites Act was viewed by many in the historic 
preservation movement in the United States as "the Magna Charta in the 
program for the preservation of historic sites" and provided evidence to 
them that "a new cuitural nationalism" had arrived.” By committing the 
federal government to a continuing effort in the preservation of the 
places important in American history the act profoundly influenced the 
course of the historic preservation movement in the United States and 


placed the Nationa! Park Service at the forefront of that movement. 


The act declared "that it is a national policy to preserve for public 
use historic sites, buildings, and objects of national significance for the 
inspiration and benefit of the people of the United States." To execute 
this policy, Congress conferred a broad range of powers upon the 
Secretary of the Interior to be exercised through the National Park 


Service. These powers included the responsibility to: 


(1) conduct a national survey of historical and archeological sites, 
buildinas, and objects to determine which — possessed 
"exceptional value as commemorating or illustrating the history 
of the United States." 


(2) acquire personal or real property by gift, purchase, or other 
means provided that the general fund of the treasury was not 
obligated without a specific Congressional appropriation. 


(3) contract or make cooperative agreements with federal agencies, 
States, municipal subdivisions, corporations, associations, or 
individuals to preserve, maintain, and operate historic 
properties. 


(4) initiate a research program to determine the facts and develop 
an educational program to convey the information to the public. 


60. "History and Our National Parks," [1935], Old History Division Files, 
WASO, and McDermott, "Breath of Life," p. 2. 


61. John D. McDermott, "Thirty Years Under the Historic Sites Act: The 


History Program of the National Park Service," [1965], p. 1 (typescript 
mss. on tile in Old History Division Files, WASO). 
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(5) restore, reconstruct, rehabilitate, preserve, and maintain 
historic structures, sites and objects of national importance 
acquired under its provisions provided that treasury funds 
were not committed without prior approval from Congress. 

The act also established the Advisory Board on Nationa! Parks, Historic 
Sites, Buildings, and Monuments to supercede the National Park Service 
Educational Advisory Board. The new advisory board was to advise the 
Secretary of the Interior on matters of national significance, additions to 


the National Park System, and administrative policy. 


For the first time the federal government nad developed a general 
policy broad enough to deal with the probiem of the preservation of 
nationally significant historic sites, buildings, and objects. Armed with 
this sweeping legislation the National Park Service was in a position to 
exert a major influence on historic preservation, interpretation, and 
development on a nationwide basis. Broad and fiexible, the new law 
promised much for the future of the preservation movement in the United 


States. °° 


The National Park Trust Fund Board legislation, which was largely 
modeled on the Library of Congress Trust Fund Board created on 
March 3, 1925, made provision for administering gifts on bequests of 
personal property by state and local governments, private organizations, 
and individuals. These bequests were to be held in a trust fund for use 


by the Service in the acquisition, preservation, and restoration of 


62. Lee, Family Tree, p. 48; McDermoti, "Breath of Life," p. 42; 
McDermott, "Thirty Years Under the Historic Sites Act," pp. 1-2; Brief 
History of the National Park Service, pp. 33-35; Herbert E. Kahler, "Ten 
Years of Histcrical Conservation under the Historic Sites Act," Planning 
and Civic Comment, XI! (January 1946), 21-22; "Historical Conservation 
Through the National Park Service," [1935], Old History Division Files, 
WASO; Department of the Interior, Memorandum for the Press, For 
Release, September 30, 1935, Press Reieases Before 1940, A38, HFC; and 
Kahler to Tolson, January 7, 1953, Advisory Board--Functions, Rules, 
Establishment, Advisory Boards and Commissions, WASO. For an indepth 
Study of the specific provisions of the Historic Sites Act see McDermott, 
"Breath of Life," pp. 43-74. 
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historic sites and other areas of scientific and geological interest. Money 
or securities in the fund were to be invested or reinvested from time to 
time by the Secretary of the Interior in a manner to be determined by the 
board, consisting of the secretaries of the Treasury and Interior, the 
Director of the National Park Service, and two individuals to be appointed 


by the president for five-year terms.°> 


J. Establishment of Branch of Historic Sites and Buildings 


Using some preliminary data that Schneider gathered before his 
European trip, interior and Park Service officials began discussions 
leading toward the organization of a separate branch of historic sites and 
buildings as early as the summer of 1934. The purpose of the branch 
was to direct the comprehensive planning and development needs posed by 
the expanding Service historical program as a result of the reorganization 
of 1933. Accordingly, the Branch of Historic Sites and Buildings of the 
Washington office was authorizea by the Department of the Interior 
appropriation act for fiscal year 1936. The memorandum announcing the 
formation of the new branch, which began functioning nearly two months 
before passage of the Historic Sites Act on July 1, 1935, described the 


responsibilities of the organization 


to supervise and coordinate administrative, policy, educational, 
and research matters pertaining to historic and archeologic 
sites, including the survey, classification, and preservation of 
historic and archeologic sites and buildings and the remains 
thereo!; supervise and collect drawings, photographs, sketches, 
and other data relating to prehistoric and historic American 
sites and buildings; and collect and preserve historical and 
archeological records. 


63. Departmeni of the Interior, Memorandum for the Press, For Release, 
September 14, 1935, Press Releases Before 1940, A38, HFC; Barton to 
Director, August 16, 12-0, 1935, Trust Fund Board, Central Classified 
Files, 1907-36, RG 48; and White to Gill, April 21, 1939, Old History 
Division Files, WASO. The first two presidential appointees were J. 
Horace McFarland of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and Louis Hertle of 
Gunston Hall, Virginia. The first donation to the fund was a $5,000 gift 
from Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for use of the facilities in Sequoia Nationa’ 
Park in filming "Sequoia." Ickes to Adams, November 6, 1935, 12-0, 
Trust Fund Board, Central Classified Files, 1907-36, RG 48. 
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Dr. Chatelain was designated as acting assistant director of the branch.° 


Because the Civil Service provisions for personne! in the new branch 
included only three additional employees, it was necessary to supplement 
the staff with ECW personnel. At the seme time steps were taken to 


initiate civil service examinations for historian and archeology positions 


for the purpose of establishing a more permanent staff.°> 


After the regionalization plan for the National Park Service was 
adopted in 1936, changes were made in the duties and responsibilities of 
the branch vis-a-vis those of the historians in the regional offices and at 
the park level. On July 30 Chatelain issued a memorandum outlining the 


functions of the Washington office of the branch: 


1. The preparation of final recommendations to the Director of the 
National Park Service for submission to the Secretary's Office 
on all historical and archeological personnel. 


r 2 The final historical technical review of recommendations for 
camp locations, Master Plans, work programs, and individual 
projects for historical and archeological areas, both national and 
State. 


3. The formulation of historical research policies and final review 
of all research reports. 


4. The formulation of historical technical policies, including 
restoration policy, and dissemination to the field of technical 
information on problems involved in preservation, restoration or 
development of historical or archeological sites, and final review 
of historical technical recommendations on _ historical and 
archeological projects. 


5. The formulation of historical-educational policies affecting the 
national and State park areas of historical and archeological 


64. Cammerer to Washington Office and all Field Offices, August 1, 1935, 
201-13, Administration (General), Organization, Central Classified Files, 
1907-49, RG 79. 


65. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1936, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1936, p. 115. See 
Appendix 8 for a list of the personnel of the branch as of October 11, 
1935. George A. Paimer recalls that a civil service examination covering 
rangers, naturalists, historians, and foresters had also been given during 
the spring of 1934. Branch Spalding, Herbert E. Ka.or, and Palmer 
were on that register. 


interest, including markers, museum planning, literature and 
ranger-historian service. 


b. The final recommendation as to the national or State importance 
of historical or archeological sites proposed for development 
through ECW, or other programs of the National Park Service. 


~J 


The general leadership in, and gquidance of, the park 
educational program for all historical and archeological areas. 


8. The organization and direction of the Historic Sites Survey and 
assignment of priority in lists of proposed areas for field 
investigation. 


9. The coordination of national park historical work on a 
nationwide scale, including the coordination of national park 
with State park work, and the respective historical programs of 
the four regions. 


10. The coordination of the work of the regional historians with the 
work of the superintendents of national historical and 
archeological areas. 


After some five years as head of the historical program of the 
National Park Service, Chatelain resigned from his position as acting 
assistant director of the Branch of Historic Sites and Buildings effective 
September 15, 1936, to take employment with the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. Branch Spalding, superintendent of Fredericksburg and 
Spotsylvania County Battlefields Memorial National Military Park, was 
designated to serve as the acting assistant director on that date until 


-_ 


further notice.” 


66. Memorandum - Historical - Number One, Subject: Organization and 
Functions, Branch of Historic Sites and Buildings, July 30, 1936, 201-13, 
Administration (General), Organization, Central Classified Files, 1907-49, 
RG 79. 


67. Demaray to Washington and All field Offices, September 15, 1936, 
Administration (General), Organization, Central Classified Files, 1907-49, 
RG 79. Spalding, who was considered to be an expert in the 
interpretation of Civil War sites, had received a master's degree in 
English and nad taught at the University of Virginia. Ouring the summer 
of 1933 he was working on his Ph.D. in English at Johns Hopkins 
University when he was hired by Chatelain as an assistant historical 


technician. He served in a number of Civil War areas) including 
Richmond, Petersburg, and Fredericksburg before taking the job = as 
acting assistant director on a temporary basis. Self - Interview of 


Branch Spalding, Fall 1976 (typescript mss. on file at HFC). 
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A complete statement on the organization and functions of the Branch 
of Historic Sites and Buildings was prepared on August 27, 1937. The 


statement noted: 


Wherever a National Park Service area embraces a site of 
significant historice! or archeological import, this Branch 
attends to the proper treatment, preservative and 
interpretative, of that feature. This involves. professional 
research to ascertain accurately the historical or archeological 
facts, study and selection of condign methods of physical 
treatment of the sites, and establishment of effective technique 
for interpretation of the history or archeology represented 
there. 


The Assistant Director, Branch of Historic Sites and 
Buildings, advises the Director in regard to matters pertaining 
to historic sites. In the general administration of historical 
areas he acts as coordinator of ali the Service Branches. 


As the coordinator of all the branches in the general administration 
of historical areas, it was the duty of the assistant director “to advise 
with the Branch of Land Acquisition and Regulation in approving historic 
lands for acquisition, determining Metnods of regulation, drafting 
legislation for establishment and protection of historical areas." He was 
to consult “with the Branches of Engineering and Plans and Design on 
problems of location and type of roads and trails, buildings, public use 
areas, and other physical developments in historical areas" and to confer 
"with the Branch of Operations regarding budget and personne! matters 
affecting historical areas." Master plans and individual project plans 


were subject to his review and approval. 


The assistant director was directly responsible to the director for 
the administration and implementation of an interpretive and museum 
program in the historical areas. He was responsible for the relationship 
of the National Park Service to learned societies, educational institutions, 
and civic and other organizations devoted to history and archeology. it 
was his duty to see that the Park Service initiated and put into effect a 
national policy of historic preservation, including the Historic Sites 


Survey, under the guidelines set forth in the Historic Sites Act. 
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The Branch of Historic Sites and Buildings consisted of two 
divisions--the Research and Survey and the Coordinating divisions. The 
Deputy Assistant Director in charge of the Research and Survey Division 
had direct responsibility for conducting the Historic Sites Survey and the 
research program connected with the survey as wel! as that required to 
administer the historical and archeological areas in the National Park 
System. It was his duty to provide for the coordinated h storical and 
archeological research program of the Park Service, both in Washington 
and the field, to supervise the formulation of basic historical plans for 
each area in the National Park System, and to produce research products 
geared toward the Servicewide interpretive and educational programs. 
The Research and Survey Division collected and analyzed data and acted 
as a clearing house of information in the specialized spheres of historical 
and archeological activity, thus providing aid in the solution of 


administrative and technical problems in the field. 


The division was composed of three sections, each supervised by a 
section chief: historical research, archeological research, and Historic 


Sites Survey. 


The Historical Research Section organized the Park Service research 
program as a whole, interpreted its objectives and methods to the field, 
and followed the execution of the planned program for each area to insure 
its sound and adequate basis. The chief of this section was responsible 
for the development and execution of three principal research activities in 
Washington and at each historic site in the National Park System: (1) the 
systematic accumulation of basic historical source material of all types 
applicable to each area; (2) the preparation and maintenance of proper 
bibliographies, catalogues, indexes, lists, and guides to these materials; 
and (3) the interpretation of these materials so as to insure an 
historically-sound physical development for each park and to obtain an 
historically accurate interpretation of the area for educational uses. The 
program of this section was carried forward through tistorians attached 
to the individual parks wiih the aid of a small research staff in 


Washington. 
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The chief of the Archeological Section planned and directed, through 
the field technicians, all archeological study and investigation necessary 
to the preservation and development tor public use of archeological areas 
in the National Park System. The chief planned and supervised 
archeological surveys of ali national areas containing prehistoric remains 
to identify and evaluate for preservation all important prehistoric sites 
and objects within the boundaries of each park. His duties included 
planning and direction for the systematic accumulation of all archeological 
reports and other data pertinent to an area and responsibility for the 
introduction and maintenance of appropriate scientific archeological 
records. A major task of the field personne: of this section was to 
translate the scientific conclusions of their studies and that of other 
archeolog'sts who had worked in an area into sound park development. 
Among his other responsibilities the chief of this section assembled data 
on techniques of preservation and the latest scientific methods for 
transmittal to the field, contributed to the interpretive program for 
archeological areas, directed the archeological side of the Historic Sites 
Survey, and coordinated the archeological activities of the Park Service 
with those of the Smithsonian Institution and = other = scientific 


organizations. 


The chiet of the Historic Sites Survey Section was charged with 
general responsibility for thc conduct of the survey authorized by the 
Historic Sites Act. He planned and supervised through the survey 
historians im the regional offices the study and investigation on a 
nationwide basis of historic sites and structures and organized the 
material from such studies for the purpose of developing long-term plans 


for tleir acquisition, preservation, interpretation, and utilization. 


The deputy assistant director in charge of the Coordinating Division 
was responsible for the educational and general administrative functioning 
of the Branch of Historic Sites and Buildings. He formulated and 
directed the interpretive program for historical and archeological areas in 
the National Park System and aided the assistant director in the handling 
of aagministrative routine such as personnel, fiscal affairs, and 


correspondence pertaining to interpretation and miscelianeous matters. 
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The deputy assistant director in charge of the Coordinating Division 
was assisted by two field coordinators--the chiefs of the General 
Historical and Civil War sections. As specialists in educational 
methodology, public relations, and the history embodied in_ their 
respective groups of areas, the field coordinators visited each area 
frequently, advised park superintendents and historians relative to the 
program of historical interpretation and research, and provided the liaison 


between the field and the Washington office regarding such matters. 


The deputy assistant director in charge of the Coordinating Division 
was also aided by the ECW coordinator who maintained close touch with all 
ECW activity in historical areas and represented the Branch of Historic 
Sites and Buildings in its dealings with the Branch of Recreational 
Planning and State oemer ation. He reviewed all ECW and other 
emergency projects p oosed for historical and archeological areas and 


attended to their proper ciearance within the branch. 


The ultimate expression of the Branch of Historic Sites and Buildings 


was expressed through the field historical staff. The personnel of that 
staff performed directly the historical interpretive function and carried 
out a large portion of the research program. Representing the branch in 
the office of the park superintendent or the regional! office, they advised 
their supervisors in all matters pertaining to history and archeology, 


including interpretation and physical planning and development.” 


Several months iater Director Cammerer issued a memorandum 
clarifying the attitude of the National Park Service as to the functions of 


the members of the field historical staff. The memorandum read: 


Their first and most important duty is interpretation of the 
history represented in their respective areas. It should be 
kept in mind that the ultimate objective of the Service in its 


68. Acting Assistant Director to Field Historians, August 27, 1937 (with 
attached “Organization and Functions, Branch of Historic Sites and 
Buildings, August) _2/, 1937), 201-13, Administration (General), 
Organization, Central Classified Files, 1907-49, RG 79. 
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aaministration of historical areas is the teaching of history to 
the public through the physical sites of its enactment. 
Research is important and essential, but it ‘s undertaken to 
Mane possible the realization of the ultimate purpose which its 
interpretation. Any tendency to disparge the importance of 
handling park visitors as a duty of a highly trained historia 
should be discouraged. Park Superintendents should do their 
utmost to place public contact work in the hands of their best 
personnel and to utilize all personnel resparces tor conducting 
an etfective, sound interpretet:ve service. 


Branch Spalding continued to serve as the acting assistant director 
of the Branch of Historic Sites and Buildings until May 16, 1938. On 
that date Ronaic F. Lee entered on duty as the assistant director in 
charge of the branch (a title that would soon be formally changed to 


. 70 
chief, Branch of Historic Sites). 


An administrative reorganization of the Washington office (effective 
August 1, 1938) provided for certain changes in the organization of the 
Branch of Historic Sites and Buildings. The name of the branch was 
shortened to the Branch of Historic Sites and Lee's title as head of the 
branch was changed to that of Supervisor of Historic Sites. The branch 
had two divisions: Historic Sites Division, under Francis S. Ronalds, 


assistant chief; and Archeologic Sites Division, under Dr. Arthur R. 


69. Cammerer to Field Historians and Superintendents of Historical 
Areas, November 24, 1937, 201-15, Administration (General), Policy, 
Central Classified Files, 1907-49, RG 79. 


70. Tolson to Washington and Field Uitices, May 28, 1938, 201-13, 
Administration (General), Organization, Central Classified Files, 1907-49, 
RG 79. ‘Lee was a graduate student at the University of Minnesota when 
he was hired as a historian by Chatelain in 1933. After serving at Shiloh 
National Military Park, Chatelain had him transferred to Washington to act 
as his principal assistant in the fall of 1934. Lee aided in several 
research projects connected with Schneider's drafting of the Historic Sites 
Act that fall. Early in 1935 Lee became historian for the State Park 
Division of the ECW in which position he hired and supervised a staff of 
eighteen historians as the chief historical administrator of all the 
restoration work being carried out by the CCC in state and park areas 
throughout the United States. He also helped to set up the Federal 
Survey of Local Archives, a program tor cataloguing municipal, county, 
and state documents. Hosmer, Preservation Comes of Age, |: 583-87, 
604-07. 
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Kelly, acting assistant chief (permanent appointment received = on 
October 3, 1938). The Historic Sites Division had two sections under the 
new office realignment: Research and Survey Section under Alvin P. 
Stauffer, supervisor; and Planning and Interpretative Section, under 
Charlies W. Porter, supervisor. Tine functions’ statement of the branch 
as oullined on an organizational chart of the "Branch of Historic Sites," 


approved on August 1, 1938, was: 


BRANCH OF HISTORIC SITES 
Ronald F. Lee, Chief 


Functions: Coordination of administrative matters pertaining to 
historic and archeologic sites; supervision over and coordination 
of the historical and archeological resear-4, planning, and 
interpretative programs pertaining to historic and archeologic 
sites; responsibility for performing the duties prescribed in the 
Historic Sites Act, and the Code of Procedure of February 28, 
1936, including the study and investigation of historic and 
archeologic sites and buildings throughout the United States for 
the purpose of developing a comprehensive long-time plan for 
their acquisition, preservation, and use; and coordination of 
the historic and archeologic sites conservation program with 
scientific and learned institutions, state and local authorities, 
and semi-public organizations and associations. 


HISTORIC SITES DIVISION 
Francis S. Ronalds, Assistant Chief 


Functions: Coordination of administrative matters relating to 
historic sites; supervision over and coordination of the 
historical research, planning, and _ interpretative programs 
relating to historic sites; direction of the survey of historic 
sites; and rendition of assistance in liaison work with agencies 
outside the Service concerned with the conservation of historic 


sites. 
RESEARCH AND SURVEY SECTION 
Alvin P. Stauffer, Supervisor 
Functions: Supervision over the survey of historic. sites, 


including the listing, description, tabulation, classification, and 
evaluation of such areas; historical research basic to the 
development of historic sites in the National Park System; ond 
historical publications; responsibility for direct execution of 
special studies of specific sites and groups of sites; and 
rendition of assistance in liaison work with other historical 
research and survey agencies in the District of Columbia, 
including the Historic American Buildings Survey, the National 
Archives, and the Library of Congress. 
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PLANNING AND INTERPRETATIVE SECTION 
Charles W. Perter (CCC), Supervisor 


Functions: Supervision over the historical aspects of the 
development of historic sites, including the preparation of data 
for historical sheets in the Master Plans, and the application of 
historical data to the developed area and project program for 
each historic site; review of master plans and projects; 
supervision over the interpretative programs carried on at each 
historic site; and rendition of assistance in liaison work with 
the the Branch of Plans and Design and the Museum Division, 
Branch of Research and Education. 


ARCHEOLOGIC SITES DIVISION 
, Assistant Chief 
Arthur R. Kelly, Acting 


Functions: Coordination of administrative mailers relating to 
archeologic sites; supervision over and coordination of the 
archeological research, planning, and interpretative programs 
relating to archeologic sites; direction of the survey of 
archeologic sites; and rendition of assistance in liaison work 
with agencies outside the Service concerned with conservation 
of archeologic sites. 


In 1939 Herbert E. Kahler, who had been superintendent at 
Morristown for about a year, traded jobs with Francis Ronalds and became 
in effect Lee's assistant. Thus, in the final productive years before the 
outbreak of World War II, Lee became in effect chief historian and Kahler 


assistant chief historian in the operation of the organization. ’¢ 


71. Department of the Interior, National Park Service, "Branch of 
Historic Sites, Functions, July 1, 1938," approved August 1, 1938, 
201-13.1, Administration (General), Organization Charts, Central 
Classified Files, 1907-49, RG 79. For more information on the 
implementation of the program of the Branch of Historic Sites under this 
reorganized plan see: Lee to Advisory Board Members, November 23, 
1938, 9th Advisory Board Meeting, November 30-December 2, 1938, 
Advisory Board Minutes and Resolutions, Advisory Boards’ and 
Commissions, WASO; Tolson to Washington Office and Al! Field Offices, 
August 6, 1938, and "May Report, 1939, Branch of Historic Sites," 201-13 
and 207-3 respectively, Administration (General), Orga.ization, and 
Reports (General), Historians; respectively; Central Classified Files, 
1907-49, RG 79. 


72. Hosmer, Preservation Comes of Age, |: 605. Kahler had entered 
the Service as a historical technician under the CCC program in 1933. 
He had served at Chickamauga-Chattanooga National Military Park, Castillo 
de San Marcos, Fort Matanzas, Ocmulgee, and Fort Pulaski. In 1939 he 
was superintendent of Morristown and coordinating superintendent for 
Salem, Federal Hall, Statue of Liberty, and Saratoga. Kahler to authors, 
May 3, 1982. 
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K. Adoption of Code of Procedure for implementation of Historic 


Sites Act 


By September 1935 the National Park Service was actively 
engaged in framing a code of procedure to serve as a guide in directing 
the varied activities under the Historic Sites Act. The code was designed 
to include basic regulations and policies that were to be followed in 


; -_ ; ; :' 7 
carrying out the provisions of the act and governing its enforcement. ; 


By this time Schneider had submitted his study entitled “Report to 
the Secretary of the Interior on the Preservation of Historic Sites and 
Buildings," and his research was used in formulating the directives to 
put the Historic Sites Act into operation. The report consisted of three 


parts: 


I--A review of progress in historic preservation in the United 
States at the federal, state, and local government levels as well 
as that by private organizations. 


l!--Discussion of the legislative history and = administrative 
organization for the preservation of historic sites and buildings 
in Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
Poland, treland, and Sweden. 


l\!i--Detailed analysis of the Historic Sites Act and conclusions and 


recommendations for the administration of the national historic 
preservation program. 


It was this latter section that was used to draft the code of procedure. /4 


73. Department of the Interior, Memorandum for the Press, For Release, 
December 3, 1935, Press Releases Before 1949, A38, HFC, and Barton to 
Demaray, September 5, 1935, Central Classified Files, 1907-49, 201, 
Administration (General), RG 79. 


74. Hosmer, Preservation Comes of Age, |: 5/76, and Report to the 
Secretary of the Interior on the Preservation of Historic Sites and 
Buildings, by J. Thomas Schneider. In 1936 parts | «aid II of the report 
were published, and in 1937 part II! was mimeographed for use by the 
Advisory Board and the National Park Service staff.  Finaily in 1938 all 


three parts were published in one volume. 
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In February 1936 the Branch of Historic Sites and Buildings, in 
cooperation wiih the legal staff of the Department of the Interior, 
finalized and issued the code of procedure. The three individuals who 
were most responsible tor the code's contents were Chatelain, Merritt 
Barton of the department's legal staff, and Lee. The regulations in the 
code included an account of each step to be taken before bringing an 
area into the National Park System as a National Historic Site, which was 
an entirely new type of area designation. The procedure for designating 


such a site included six steps: 


a. Study of the site by the National Park Service and a 
determination of its national importance within the scope of the 


Act. 
b. Preparation by the National Park Service of a memorandum for 
the Secretary's approval, including a map of the recommended 


boundaries and descriptive material of the site to be 
designated. The memorandum shall include recommendations as 
to the official name of the site and the method of administering 
it if and when accepted. The justification must show that the 
recommended site is of national significance. 


€. Approval by the Secretary of the memorandum and preparation 
by the National Park Service for the approval of the Secretary 
of appropriate contractual agreements with Federal departments 
or agencies, state or local governments, or private owners, 
when necessary to facilitate the administration of areas under 
the scope of the Act. 


d. Examination and acceptance of the necessary deeds by the 
Secretary, if tithe to the area or any part of it is to be vested 
in the Federal Government. 


e. Approval by the Secretary of the contractual agreements, where 
necessary, and preparation of the order for the signature of 
the Secretary designating the area as a National Historic Site. 


f. Filing of the original and two duplicate originals of certified 
copies of the signed departmental order with the Division of the 
Federal Register, National Archives, upon wich the area is 
then to be considered a National Historic Site. 


75. Acting Secretary of the Interior to the Director, National Park 
Service, February 28, 1936, Ist Advisory Board Meeting, Minutes and 
Resolutions, Advisory Boards and Commissions, WASO. A copy of the 
entire code of procedure may be seen in Appendix 9. 
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L. Appointment and Early Activities of the Advisory Board 


In early February 1936 Secretary Ickes announced the 
appointment of eleven members to the Advisory Board as provided for in 
the Historic Sites Act. The eleven members were noted historians, 
archeologists, and preservationists representing all geographical areas of 


the nation. The list of members included: 


Edmund H. Abrahams, Savannah, Georgia (head of Joint Committee 
of Memorials of the City of Savannah, Secretary of the Sons of the 
Revolution, and head of the Savannah Commission for the Preservation of 


Landmarks). 


Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, Berkeley, California (chairman of the 
Department of History and Director of Bancroft Library, University of 


California, Berkeley ). 


Dr. Hermon C. Bumpus, Duxbury, Massachusetts (chairman of the 
Committee on Museums in the National Park Service and a member of the 


American Association of Museums). 


Mrs. Reau Folk, Nashville, Tennessee (Regent of the Ladies 


Hermitage Association). 
George DeBenneville Keim, Edgewater Park, New Jersey 
(Governor-General of the Society of Colonial Wars, and chairman of the 


State Commission on Historical Sites in New Jersey). 


Dr. Alfred V. Kidder, Andover, Massachusetts (chairman of Division 


on Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution of Washington). 


Dr. Fiske Kimball, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (Director of the 


Pennsylvania Museum of Art). 


Dr. Waldo G. Leland, Washington, D.C. (General Secretary of the 


American Council of Learned Societies). 
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Archibald M. McCrea, Williamsburg, Virginia (Restorator of Carter's 


Grove). 


Dr. Frank R. Oastier, New York City (member of former Educational 


Advisory Board). 


Dr. Clark Wissler, New York City (Curator of Ethnology at the 
American Museum of National History and Professor of Anthropology in the 


Institute of Human Relations at Yale University). “© 


The Advisory Board held its first annual meeting in Washington, 
D.C., on February 13-14, 1936. On the agenda were topics ranging from 
the ways and means of procuring funds for the preservation of historic 
sites to the drafting of a model law suited to the needs of state 
legislatures in recommending the preservation of local shrines and 
landmarks. // The meeting was addressed by Ickes, Cammerer, and 
Chatelain, who outlined to the newly-appointed board important phases of 
the historical work of the Park Service and suggested plans for 


comprehensive action under the scope of the new legislation. ’ 


At its second meeting on May 7-9, 1936, the Advisory Board adopted 
a number of resolutions concerning historic preservation. The principal 
one to be approved concerned a general statement of principles relating to 
the selection of historical and archeological sites that Chatelain had 


submitted to them. The approved statement read: 


76. Department of the Interior, Memorandum for the Press, For Release, 
February 3, 1936, Ist Advisory Board Meeting, Minutes and Resolutions, 
Advisory Boards and Commissions, WASO. 


77. Cammerer to Secretary, February 19, 1936, Central Classified Files, 
12-33, National Historical Areas (General), 1907-36, RG 48, and 
Department of the Interior, Memorandum for the Press, For Release, 
February 11, 1936, Ist Advisory Board Meeting, Minutes and Resolutions. 
Advisory Boards and Commissions, WASO. 


78. Department of the interior, Memorandum for the Press, For Release 


Feburary 13, 1936, 1st Advisory Board Meeting, Minutes and Resolutions, 
Advisory Boards and Commissions, WASO. 
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The genera! criterion in selecting areas administered by 
the Department of the Interior through the National Park 
Service whether natural or historic, is that they shal! be 
oulstanding examples in their respective Classes. 


The number of Feageral areas must be necessarily limited, 
and care should be exercised ‘0 prevent the accumulation of 
sites of lesser rank. In the historical and archeological fisids, 
national areas, it is believed, should be carefully chosen upon 
the basis of important phases of American history. The areas 
thus selected will collectively present an adequate story of 
American progress from the earliest beginnings’ of human 
existence down to comparatively recent times. 


it is desirable in ascertaining the standards for selecting 
historic sites, to outline briefly the stages of American progress 
and then indicate lists of the possible sites illustrative of each 
Stage. In the study of these lists it is expected that attention 
will be centered upon particular sites which, because of their 
deep historic value, as well as because of the fact that they 
possess important historic remains and are generally available, 
may be said to be the best examples in their respective classes. 


it is these outstanding sites which should be saved, 
developed and interpreted by the Federal Government. In so 
doing, the National Park Service is’ following a _ line of 
precedents already clearly outlined in the selection of areas of 
all kinds, whether natural or historic. 


With respect to historic and archeologic sites other than 
those selected for attention by the Federal Government, the 
function of the National Park Service should be to encourage 
State, local, semi-public and private agencies to engage in 
protective and interpretative § activities. This work should 
always be closely associated with the program. of.,National 
Historic sites administered by the Federal Government. 


M. Historic Sites Survey: 1935-1941 


One of the most significant programs to be organized by the 
National Park Service as a result of the Historic Sites Act was the 
Historic Sites Survey. The vast number of requests for federal 
assistance, which numbered more than 500 by early 1937, combined with 
the provisions of the act itself, made a comprehensive national survey of 
historic sites an essential first step toward the achievement of a national 


program of historic preservation. 


79. Resolutions on Policy and Procedure Adopted by the Advisory Board, 
May 9, 1936, 12-33, National Historical Areas, General, Central Classified 
Files, 1907-36, RG 48. 
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On December 8, 1936, the National Park Service issued "A Statement 
of Policy" that would serve as a guide in organizing and implementing the 
survey. According to the statement, the purpose of the survey was “to 
acquire an adeauate system of sites, without encumbering the system with 
Sites of insufficient importance, and without assuming more maintenance 
responsibility than can be met." In this matter the Service would adhere 
"to the principle whereby the criterion for determining the acquisition of 
a site is the unquestionable major significance of the site in national 


history 080 


That same day Director Cammerer approved a memorandum setiing 
forth the initial policies and procedures to be followed in conducting the 
survey. According to the memorandum, the Historic Sites Survey was 
“probably the most important single project now before the Branch of 
Historic Sites and Buildings, and in its ultimate effects one of the most 
significant projects of the National Park Service." The reasons for such 


an assertion were: 


Of transcendent importance is the fact that upon the basis 
of this survey, the National Park Service will select the 
historical and archeologica! areas recommended for Federal 
protection. The number of such areas, their character, their 
geographic distribution, their relation to the park system, and 
the financial responsibiiities involved, will all constitute major 
problems of the survey. Since sites recommended for Federal 
protection will presumably be protected for all time to come, 
they must be selected with the utmost care and only after all 
the pertinent facts are available. 


The records of the survey, if properly conducted, should 
also constitute a body of data of considerable scientific 
value. 


The memorandum also outlined the scope and methodology to be used 
in carrying out the survey. It was to represent a nationwide geographic 


distribution, include a well-rounded variety of historic sites, and cover 


80. "A Statement of Policy to Guide the Service in the Matter of the 
Historic Sites and Building Survey, As Authorized by Public Law 292, 49 
Stat. 666, 74th Congress," December 8, 1936, Old History Division Files, 
WASO. 
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each of the principal periods in the course of American history. Four 
steps were to be followed in implementing the survey: (1) an inventory 
or index catalogue of the important historical and archeological sites was 
to be prepared; (2) field investigations and research studies for the more 
promising areas were to be conducted; (3) areas were to be classified 
according to their national or non-national significance; and (4) 
development of a national pian for the preservation of important historical 
and archeological sites was to be carried out in cooperation with various 


national agencies and state planning boards.°" 


At its fourth annual meeting on March 25-26, 1937, the Advisory 
Board approved the general policies and procedures for the Historic Sites 
Survey as adopted by the National Park Service To facilitate the 
Classification process the board recommended that the historical and 
archeological sites be classified with reference to special themes covering 
the chief periods cf American prehistory and history. Through this 
method, which was adopted by the Park Service, historical or 
archeological! sites would be placed under one of these themes for 
comparison with other sites illustrating the same subject. The best 
example or examples would then be chosen for protection and inclusion, 
where otherwise not well maintained or preserved, within the National 
Park System. Sites of lesser importance would be recommended for state 
or local protection and development. Where possible these would be 
handied through the ECW state park program of the National Park Service 
in order that their development through state means might fit in with the 
system of national areas belonging to the same theme. Accordingly, there 
were twenty-three historical themes under which historic sites were to be 
classified and twelve cultural groupings under which archeological sites 


were to be classified. The historical themes were: 


A. Colonial Period of American History 


I. European Background and Discovery. 


MW. Spanish Exploration and Settlement 


81. Spalding to Director, October 12, 1$°%6 (approved December 8, 1936), 
and ibid., October 17, 1936. . 4istory Division Files, WASO. 


Russian Colonization. 

The Establishment of the French Colonies. 
The Dutch and Swedish Settlements. 
English Exploration and Colonization. 


The Development of the English Colonies to 1763. 


B. Period from 1783-1830 


Vill. 
IX. 
. 
XI. 
xt 
MIT. 
XIV. 


The Preliminaries of the Revolution. 
The War for American Independence. 
Domestic Affairs from 1789-1830. 
Foreign Affairs from 1789-1830. 

The Advance of the Frontier. 
Commerce, Industry, and Agriculture. 


Architecture and Literature. 


C. Pattern of American History, 1830-1936 


XV. Relations of the White Man with the indians. 

XVI. Westward Expansion and the Extension of National 
Boundaries. 

XVII Means of Travel and Communication. 

XVIIi. Exploitation of Natural Resources. 

XIX. Industrial Development. 

XX. Political Events and Leaders. 

XX!1. Military Events and Leaders. 

*XII Human Relations. 

XXII. The Arts and Sciences. 


The archeological cultural groupings were: 


Southwestern National Monuments. 
Upper Mississippi Valley Cultures. 
Middle Mississippi Valley Cultures. 


Lower Mississippi Valley Cultures. 


V. Southeastern Cultures. 

Vi. Tennessee Valiey Cultures. 

Vii. Ohio Valley Cultures. 

Vill. Northeastern —_ultures. 

IX. Northern Plains Cultures 

\. The Arctic Cultures. 

Xl. Gulf Coast and Peninsula Cultures. 


Xli. Sites not included in preceding groups. °° 


As preparation for the Historic Sites Survey began the list of 
twenty-three historical themes was reduced to fifteen, and the 
archeological cultural groupings were similarly reorganized and reduced in 
number .° By 1941, when wartime budget restrictions began to curtail! 
the survey, reports or preliminary studies had been prepared on the 
following historical themes: 17th and 18th century French and Spanish 
sites; colonial Dutch and Swedish sites; !/th century Enalish sites; 
western expansion of the frontier to 1830; and western expansion of the 
frontier, 1830-1900. Work also had begun on two thematic studies: 18th 
century English sites and American Revolutionary War sites. Some 564 
historical sites and 334 archeological sites had been inventoried and 16 
sites had been recommended by the Advisory Board and approved by the 


Secretary of the interior as units of the National Park System. 


Reports on archeological sites had been prepared on the following 
themes: Early Man in North America; Prehistoric Sedentary Agriculture 


82. 4th Advisory Board Meeting, March 25-26, 1937, at Washington, 
D.C., Minutes and Resolutions, Advisory Boards and Commissions, WASO. 


83. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1938, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1938, p. 3. According 
to Herbert E. Kahler, Advisory Board determinations of national 
significance with respect to historic sites were kept confidential in the 
1930s. Because sites found to have national significance were considered 
to be prospective units for the Nationa! Park System, there was concern 
that owners would become alarmed about federal designs on their 
properties. Not until after World War t!, or perhaps not until the 
inauguration of the National Historical landmarks program, were the 
board's determinations publicized, and then nationally = significant 
properties were annonced in large numbers to allay fears that the NPS 
might be after particular sites. 
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Groups; and Historic Sedentary Agricultural Groups. The survey of 
archeologica! sites had been carried out in cooperation with Harvard, 
Columbia, Michigan, Louisiana State, Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia 
universities--one of the leading projects being the Middie Mississippi 
Valley Archeological Survey comprising sections of eastern Arkansas and 


td 
western Mississippi.— 


After the survey was halted by the war, it remained moribund until 
late 1957 when it was resumed by the National Park Service. By 1965 
approximately 3,500 sites and buildings had been studied and evaluated 


by the survey.” 


N. New Historical and Archeological Areas Added to National Park 
System: 1933-1941 
Between the reorganization of 1933 and passage of the Historic 


Sites Act in 1935, four areas having historical or archeological interest 
became units of the National Park System. These areas were: Ocmulgee 
National Monument, Georgia, June 14, 1934; Thomas Jefferson Memorial, 
District of Columbia, June 26, 1934; Fort Jefferson National Monument, 
Florida, January 4, 1935; and Fort Stanwix National Monument, New 
York, August 21, 1935.% 


The first histerical area to come under federal administration through 
the provisions of the Historic Sites Act was the setting for one of the 
most problematical projects in historic preservation--the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial in St. Louis, Missouri--inasmuch as unemployment 


84. Acting Supervisor of Historic Sites to Regional Supervisors of 
Historic Sites, November 20, 1940, Old History Division Files, WASQO; 
"Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1940, in 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1940, p. 174; "Annual 
Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1941, in Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1941, p. 298; and Kahler, "Ten 
Years of Historical Conservation,” 22-24. 


85. McDermott, "Thirty Years Under the Historic Sites Act," p. 7. 


86. Lee, Family Tree, pp. 44-45. 
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relief and urban renewa! were prodably more significant facets of the 
project than were historical Questions. in 1933 public officials and 
business and civic groups formed a Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
Association to support a project to renovate the waterfront area in the 
city by turning it into a park and establishing a national expansion 
memecrial. The federal government became interested in the park 
proposal, and on June 15, 1934, President Roosevelt signed into law an 
act establishing the United States Territorial Expansion Memoria! 
Commission to develop plans for a national memorial commemorating Thomas 
Jefferson, the Louisiana Purchase, and westward national expansion. On 
April 10, 1935, the governor of Missouri signed an enabling act 
authorizing cities of 400,000 or more inhabitants to issue bonds in aid of 
federal historic projects, and on September 10 St. Louis voted a bond 
issue of $7,500,000 of which $2,250,000 was made available soon 
thereafter. By executive order on December 21, 1935, President 
Roosevelt designated that “certain lands situate on the west bank of the 
Mississippi River at or near the site of Old St. Louis, Missouri, possess 
value as commemorating or illustrating the history of the United States 
and are a historic site within the meaning of the said [Historic Sites] 
act." The Park Service was designated as the bureau to develop the 
memorial and $6,750,000 in Federal funds were allocated to the project to 
be used with the $2,250,000 from St. Louis for the acquisition, 
preservation, and development of the area. Work on clearing the area 
began on October 10, 1939, but the preservation and development work as 
well as the construction of the memorial itself was not completed until the 
1960s. Despite the designation by President Roosevelt in 1935 the 
national historic site was not officially authorized until May 1/7, 1954,°/ 

Salem Maritime National Historic Site, the second such = area 
(established March 18, 1938) to come into the National Pack System under 
the provisions of the Historic Sites Act was easier for the professional 


staff of the Park Service to deal with since it involved the acquisition, 


87. Executive Order 7253, December 21, 1935, 205-01, Executive Orders, 


Central Classified Files, 1907-49, RG 79; “The Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial: A Brief History of an important Project," Missour: 
Historical Society Bulletin, '!V (April 1948), 177-79; and Hosmer, 
Preservation Comes of Age, |: 626-49. 


preservation, and interpretation of a major early American port that had 
gained significance during the colonial, revolutionary, and federal periods 
of American history. Other areas *hat entered the National Park System 


as national historic sites during the period 1935-41 were: 


Hopewell Village National Historic Site, Pennsylvania (August 3, 
1938 ) 

Old Philadelphia Custom House National Historic Site, Pennsylvania 
(May 26, 1939) 

Federal Hall Memorial National Historic Site, New York (May 26, 
1939) 

Vanderbilt Mansion National Historic Site, New York (December 18, 
1940 ) 

Fort Raleigh National Historic Site, North Carolina (April 5, 1941) 


Besides the aforementioned national historic sites a number of other 
areas having historical or archeological interest were added to the 
National Park System during the six-year period after passage of the 
Historic Sites Aci. These included seven national monuments, two 
national battletield parks, two national historical parks, and one national 


88 
memoria!. 


In addition the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal was placed under the 
jurisdiction of the National Park Service on September 23, 1938, as a 
result of the bankruptcy of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, but it was not 
officially declared a national monument and hence a unit of the system 


until January 18, 1961.89 


O. Historical and Archeological Research: 1935-1941 


The Historic Sites Act provided for a comprehensive research 
program "to obtain true and accurate historical and archaeological facts 
and information" relative to the nation's historical and archeological sites. 
Under Dr. Chatelain's tutelage the Park Service developed an energetic 
and far-reaching research program, so energetic Harold Ickes informed 


Director Cammerer on June 11, 1936, that the Park Service was going too 


88. See p. 75 for a list of areas. 


89. Lee, Family Tree, pp. 44-45. 
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far afield in the matter of research. Accordingly, the director had 
Chatelain draw up a document describing the overall purview of the Park 
Service research program. On July 7 the document entitled "Statement 
Regarding the Activities in Historical Research of the Branch of Historic 
Sites and Buildings" was submitted to the secretary.°~ 


Asserting that the research activities of the branch were “an 
extremely important part of the work of the National Park Service," the 
Statement noted that between January 1, 1935, and June 1, 1936, the 
research staff working with materials in the Library of Congress and in 
other federal departments had prepared more than 300 reports. Of these 
57 percent were prepared alt the request of Congressional committees or 
individual Congressmen or because of the need to obtain data to render 
judgments upon bills pending before Congress wiiich would atfect the 
National Park Service. Some 38 percent of the reports were made in 
response to inquiries from field personnel or from other Park Service 
branches in Washington, while some 5 percent were prepared to answer 


requests from state agencies or historical and patriotic agencies. 


Chatelain went on to note that the research program was based "on a 
true conception of the needs of the Park Service and a carefully planned 
program of meeting the day by day problems that come into the Service." 
The studies were necessary “if the high professional standards" of the 
Service were to be followed in the historical areas. The historical 
problems of these areas were "necessary problems" which must be met if 
the National Park Service were to meet the obligation placed upon it by 
law "to recommend action on sites proposed for national administration, 


and to develop those which are required." 


90. Ickes arrived a‘ this opinion through Jane Dohlman, a distant 
relative whom he placed on Chatelain's staff as a researcher at the 
Library of Congress (where much of the branch was physically located). 
Chatelain characterized her as a "spy" in his organization. Soon 
afterward she became the third Mrs. Ickes. Interview of Verne E. 
Chatelain by Edwin C. Bearss and Barry Mackintosh, January 25, 1983). 


In handling these problems, Chatelain contended, historical research 
in Washington saved both time and money because of the research 
resources at the Library of Congress and the archives of the various 
federal departments. With such material at hand, a "small efficient 
research staff in Washington" could provide the essential historical 
information necessary to the handling of a large percentage of historical 
problems presented to the National Park Service" without expensive travel 
to the field, and without using the time consumed in field investigations." 


Moreover, the “true justification" for a 


comprehensive investigation of historic places lies in the fact 
that only by studying and reporting on them is it possible to 
secure the complete picture that is an essential preliminary to 
classifying sites according to their importance. And not until 


this classification is made will it be possible to carry out fully 
the purposes for which the Branch of Historic Sites and 
Buildings was’ created. Survey and classification is a 


fundamental responsibility placed upon the National Park Service 
by the recent historic sites legislation. 


The reports made as a result of inquiries from the field 


and other branches of the Park Service... are indispensable 
to the authenrtic development of the sites under Federal 
Administration. Accurate restoration of historic buildings is 


often made possible only by data uncovered in the Library of 
Congress and other governmental agencies. 


Chatelain argued that the National Park Service could not safely rely 
upon the accuracy of information provided by state and local agency 
historians. To meet the obligation placed upon the Park Service by the 
Historic Sites Act, the Park Service historians must "verify the historical 
truth" for themselves and "secure the information which meets our own 


particular problems." In conclusion he noted: 


; To maintain true professional standards, to handle the 
work involved promptly, efficiently and at as low a cost as 
possible, and through that means to cultivate true historical 
Standards and a genuine and widespread interest in preserving 
the important remains of our national past is the lungpments! 
justification of the work of the Research Division. 


91. Ickes to Cammerer, June 11, 1936, Cammerer to Ickes, July 7, 1936 
(with attached "Statement Regarding the Activities in Historical Research 
of the Branch of Historic Sites and Buildings), and Slattery io Ickes, 
July 18, 1936, 12-33, National Historical Areas, General, Central 
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As the National Park Service became increasingly involved in the 
development of historical areas, there was a corresponding need to define 
the relationship between research and development. The Regional 
Historians' Conference held on June 6-10, 1938, recommended that the 
National Park Service adopt a draft research and development policy for 
historic sites that it drew up. Accordingly, Director Cammerer approved 
such a policy statement on June 20, 1938. The document stated that a 
"basic function of the National Park Service is the preservation and 
interpretation of historic sites." To perform that function effectively, it 
was "necessary that the relationship of historical and archeological 
research to development programs of such areas be clearly understood." 
Such a research and development policy was needed to provide a 
framework within which the Branch of Historic Sites and Buildings “could 
provide technical research assistance to the administrative officers in 
charge of historic sites and to the branches directly concerned with 


planning and development." The essential points of the policy read: 


it is a fundamental principle that research should precede 
actual developmental work. When it accompanies the execution 
of a project the demands of the moment are likely to force hasty 
and inadequate investigation and thus enhance the liability to 


error. Furthermore, planning itself can be intelligently 
undertaken only in the light of all the data revealed by 
research. 


91. (cont'd). Classified Files, 1907-36, RG 48. Among the major 
studies undertaken by the National Park Service in 1935-38 were the 
following: Civil War guns and carriages; 18th century Spanish ordnance; 
Oglethorpe Trail; Collection of manuscripts relating to La Purisima 
Mission, California, and to Morristown National Historical Park; Route of 
Death Valley pioneers, 1849-50; Fort Laramie, Wyoming; Derby Wharf, 
Salem Maritime National Historic Site, Massachusetts; Ackia Battleground, 
Mississippi; Civil War in the West; Fort Raleiih, Roanoke Island, North 
Carolina; Battle of Manassas, Virginia; Battle of the Wilderness, Virginia; 
Castle Pinckney, South Carolina; Wakefieid, Virginia; Kennesaw Mountain, 
Georgia; Second Battle of Fredericksburg, Virginia; Catalog and index of 
Mathew Brady Civil War Photograph Collection; Construction history of 
Fort Pulaski, Georgia; Brompton, Fredericksburg, Virainia; Study of 
early Texas and Mexican manuscripts on Goliad Mission, Texas; and A 
Study of Medical Practices in the Revolutionary War made in connection 
with the installation of exhibits at Morristown Continental Army hospital. 
Cuthbertson to Chatelain, October 31, 1935, Old History Division Files, 
WASO; "Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service." 
1937, in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1937, pp. 51-52; 
and "Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1938, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1938, pp. 15-16. 
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To secure complete and accurate information and interpret 
it correctly, requires trained and experienced ,ersonnel. 
Reliance should not be placed on data compiled by untrained or 
inexperienced persons, nor should historical or archeological 
research be assigned to any nonprofessional personnel except 
with the approval of the Branch of Historic Sites. 


The Service should be capable of instantly proving the 
authenticity of its work. Accordingly, the policy is adopted of 
fully documenting the’ plans for each interpretative or 
developmental feature involving historic or prehistoric remains 
with a view to placing the Service in such a position of security 
that it can fully justify, at any time, any preservation, 
reconstruction or restoration project on areas under its 
jurisdiction. The research data shall, at the time of park 
development, be inserted on the project application as project 
justification or as a_ technical report justifying and _ fully 
documenting the work that is to be performed. . . . 


; In addition to such documented studies for specific 
restoration or development projects, similar data files and 
similar documented studies should be made on such allied 
subjects as ordnance, ceramics and furnishings, when they are 
involved in park development. 


Collaboration of all technicians engaged in research on the 
character, features, and history of a given site, is essential if 
the best results are to be obtained. Not only should 
archeologists and historians studying the same site work closely 
together, but the data compiled by them should be regularly 
checked with the results of historical-architectural studies and 
museum research. 


The use of modern and standardized methods of gathering 
and recording historical and archeological data for use in 
planning is a basic requisite for effectuating any sound program 
of development for a historic site. Unless the best methods 
known are adhered to and a sufficient trained personne! is 
available to permit their thorough ggpplication, developmental! 
plans should be halted or postponed. 


An example of an historical park program where research was tied 
closely to development was the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. On July 21, 
1938, Ronald F. Lee, Chief, Branch of Historic Sites and Buildings, drew 


92. Cammerer to Washington and All Field Offices, June 20, 1938 (with 
attached "Research and Development Policies for Historic 
Sites--Recommended by the Regional Historians’ Conference, June 6-10, 
1938"), Old History Division Files, WASO. 
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up the outline of a historical research program that would meet the needs 
of preservation, restoration, interpretation, planning, and development 
for the canal. The work program, which would require the services of 


two historians, included: 


iF To conduct historical research in original documents and in the 
field to determine as accurately as surviving evidence permits, the 
exact character of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, its route, and 
river and road connections, plans of structures, aqueducts, locks, 
wharves, plans of equipment including canal boats, character of its 
traffic, and its historic uses, to permit authentic preservation and 
restoration. 


2. To prepare an historical base map of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal showing historic location of canal, locks, dams, and its 
necessary structures such as warehouses, lock-keepers' houses, 
etc., and the relationship of the canal to adjoining historic sites and 
settlements, such as early Georgetown, Harper's Ferry = and 
Cumberland. 


3. To collect, and classify for historical purposes copies of 
photographs and prints showing the canal in active use for purposes 
of authentic preservation, and to collect, identify, and label artifacts 
and other objects discovered during the period of development. 


4. To translate the historical data accumulated into maps, reports, 
and other forms suitable for use by architects and engineers 
preparing detailed construction and development plans. 


>. To prepare a plan, and to inaugurate a program for the 
interpretation of the historic features of the canal to the using 
public through markers, preservation and_ restoration, museum 
exhibits, and other means and devices as study may indicate is 
necessary. 


6. To aid in liaison work with the other technical ggranches in the 
Service in the planning and development of the area. 


P. Development of Restoration and Preservation Policies: 1935-1941 
From 1935 to 1937 the Branch of Historic Sites and Buildings, 


in consultation with technicians from other Park Service branches and the 


93. Lee to Tolson, July 21, 1938, 201-13, Administration (General), 
Organization, Central Classified Files, 1907-49, RG 79. For a critical 
review of the various park research programs in Region |, see Stauffer to 
Spalding, August 23, 1937, Old History Division Files, WASO. 
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Advisory Board, held a series of discussions regarding the establishment 
of a “proper restoration policy" for historical areas new to the system. 
The result of these discussions, as approved by the Advisory Board at 
its March 1937 meeting, was incorporated in a memorandum signed by 
Arno Cammerer on May 19, 1937. The _ policies, one for general 
restoration, another for battlefield area restoration, and a third covering 
sample restoration, represented the first codification of a national historic 


preservation policy .>4 


Examples of restoration work done by the Nationa! Park Service in 
the 1930s under the May 19, 1937, restoration policies included the Wick 
and Guerin houses and Ford Mansion at Morristown; the Lightfoot House 
at Colonial; Fort Pulaski; the Customs House, and Derby and Central 
wharves at Salem Maritime Nationa! Historic Site; Fort McHenry; Hopewell 
Village; Officers' Quarters at Fort Laramie; and Peach Orchard at 


Shiloh. 3 


The National Park Service alsu formulated several other policy 
statements relative to the preservation of historical and archeological 
sites. in 1937 steps were taken to upgrade the preservation and 
recording of archeological sites and specimens and to provide general 
principles for the maintenance and preservation of prehistoric features 
and ruins. A memorandum was issued on March 31, 1937, establishing a 


set of guidelines for the presentation of archeological sites and initiating 


94. Cammerer to all Washington Officers and Field Officers, May 19, 
1937, Albright Papers, Box 138. Also see Spalding to Director, 
February 11, 1937, Old History Division Files, WASO, and "Restoration 
and Procedure Adopted by the Advisory Board on National Parks, Historic 
Sites, Buildings, and Monuments, Fourth Meeting, March 25-26, 1937," 
4th Advisory Board Meeting, March 25-26, 1937, at Washington D.C., 
Minutes and Resolutions Advisory Boards and Commissions, WASO. 
Copies of the three restoration policies may be seen in Appendix 2. 


95. "Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1937, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1937, p. 46; “Annual 
Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1939, in Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1939, p. 269; and “Annual 
Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1940, in Annual 


Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1940, pp. 173, 194. 
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a new system of recording archeological specimens which included field 


. 96 
accession cards, archeological survey cards, and maps. 


Q. Classification and Objectives of Historical and Archeological 
Areas in National Park System: 1935-1941 


During the same years, the Branch of Historic Sites and 


Buildings, in consultation with the Advisory Board, developed tentative 
definitions and objectives for various types of historicai and archeological 
areas in the National Park System. >! This was done to simplify the 
administration and provide for uniform standards of development and 
operation of the numerous historical and archeological areas that were 
transferred to the Park Service as a result of the reorganization of 1933 
as well as the many new areas which were proposed as units of the 
National Park System after passage of the Historic Sites Act. The 
following definitions and objectives were discussed and adopted as 
preliminary guidelines for the nomenclature designations of historical and 


archeological areas by the Advisory Board in March 1937: 


‘(a) National historical and archeological monuments are those areas 
which have been set aside because they contain the remains of some 
historic or pre-historic structure whose age, beauty, or historical or 
archeological significance makes them worthy of national recognition 
and preservation. 


The objectives of national historical and archeological monuments 
are to preserve, and protect against deterioration the physical 
remains of historic and pre-historic structures which are of 
outstanding historical or archeological significance, to restore those 
remains where it appears feasible or advisable to do so, and to 
interpret them to the American public in a way that will make their 
importance readily understood. 


96. Evison to Superintendents of Areas Having Historical Interest, 
March 31, 1937, and Paul R. Franke, "Prehistoric Ruins and Their 
Preservation," August 13, 1937, Old History Division Files, WASO. 


97. For a comprehensive study of the history and evolution of the 
nomenclature designations of historical areas in the National Park System 
see the study prepared by Dr. Harry Butowsky which is attached to a 
memorandum from Director Russel! - Dickenson to Morris K. Udall, 
Chairman, House Committee on interior and tnsular Affairs, dated 
January 28, 1981. 
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(b) National historical parks are those areas which have been set 
aside because they were the scene of some event, or events, of 
transcendent importance in American history, and because they 
afford the opportunity of using 2 park area to graphically illustrate 
some of the major themes of American history, of a military, 
political, social and economic nature. 


The objectives of national historical parks are to preserve 
against change and deterioration areas on which were enacted events 
of outstanding importance, and to portray and interpret by means of 
field museums and restoration, as well as ordinary museum exhibits, 
the mode of life of earlier generations of Americans. 


(c) National military parks are those areas which have been set 
aside because they were the scene of some military action which was 
of crucial importance in the history of the country. 


The objectives of a national military park are to preserve the 
terrain on which the action took place, to mark the important sites 
and lines of battle, and to interpret to the visitor the story of the 
area, including not only the battle but its historic background, and 
the history of the whole region. 


(d) National battlefield sites are those areas which have been set 
aside because they were the scene of some military action of 
outstanding importance, in our history, though their significance is 
not as great as that of the national military parks. 


The objectives of national battlefield sites are the same as those 
of national military parks. 


(e) National cemeteries are those areas which have been set aside 
as resting-places for members of the fighting services of the United 
States. 


The function of national cemeteries is to serve as suitable and 
dignified burial-grounds for the men and women who have been 
interred in them. 


Miscellaneous memorials are erected from time to time to 
commemorate some individual or event of outstanding importance in 
our history. 


The function of these memorials is to commemorate great men 
and events, serving as a constant reminder of the idealg efforts, 
and accomplishments of previous generations of Americans. 


98. "Definitions and Objectives of National Historical and Archeological 
Monuments, National Military Parks, etc.," 4th Advisory Board Meeting, 
March 25-26, 1937, at Washington, D0.C., Minutes and Resolutions, 
Advisory Boards and Commissions, WASO. For a discussion of the 
definition and objective of a national historic site one should refer to the 
Historic Sites Act and the code of procedure for implementing the act 
treated in earlier sections of this chapter. 
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Thereafter, there were various efforts to redesignate the historical 
areas of the National Park System to coordinate and simplify the 
nomenciature of these areas according to National Park Service standards. 
One of the chief attempts to accomplish this goal was the proposal in the 
legislative program submitted to the Interior Department Solicitor on 
August 31, 1938, to combine all national military parks with the national 
cemeteries and designate them as national historical parks. Three 
national battlefield sites were to be transferred to the national historical 
park designation while the remaining national battlefield sites were 
recommended for the memorial category. While this reclassification was 
designed to streamline the administration of areas in the National Park 
System, it was also proposed in part to “eliminate much of the public 
criticism of the National Park System as_ presenting numerous 
inconsistencies and illogicalities in the similar designation of areas that 
are not, in fact, comparable in character." The proposal was defeated, 
but the issue of reclassification has continued to be discussed periodically 


to the present day.?” 


R. tmpact of History on Master Plans: 1935-1941 


As early as 1936 the Branch of Historic Sites and Buildings was 
preparing plans to incorporate historical site sheets in the master plans 
for historical and battlefield areas in the National Park System. This was 
designed to bring about a closer coordination of the research work at the 
parks and monuments with the park development programs as outlined in 


the master plans. Early examples included historical tour sheets, 


99. Lee to Moskey and Wirth, October 6, 1938, 201-15, Administration 
(General), Policy, Central Classified Files, 1907-49, RG 79. Despite the 
defeat of the proposal in 1938 there were several instances during this 
time when the designation of a particular area was changed. Examples of 
such changes include: Kennesaw Mountain National Battlefield Site to 
Kennesaw Mountain National Battlefield Park, June 26, 1935; Chalmette 
Battlefield Site to Chalmette National Historical Park, August 10, 1939; 
Abraham Lincoln National Park to Abraham Lincoln National Historical 
Park, August 11, 1939; and Fort McHenry National Park to Fort McHenry 
National Monument and Historic Shrine, August 11, 1939. 
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“culture” sheets, and educational sheets showing historical points of 


interest along with the roads and trails system. '0 


By October 1937 it had been determined to use a separate historical 
sheet in the master plans for historical areas. This sheet would show the 
"historic" ground cover, buildings, fences, bridges, and roads. The 
master plans of the battlefield areas would have an additional sheet(s) 
showing battle line positions, troop movements, batteries, fortifications, 
ground cover, extant remains, and actual exteni of the battlefield 


101 
area. 


As a result of numerous conferences between the Branch of Historic 
Sites and Buildings, the Branch of Plans and Design, and various 
regional representatives, a set of guidelines was established in May 1938 


for the preparation of historical sheets in master plans for historical and 
archeological areas. | The guidelines, which were sent to al! field 
historians, were designed to assist them in preparing data for 
incorporation by the field representatives of the Branch of Plans and 
Design in the master plans. The data was viewed as important both for 
its “scientific" value and usefulness for park planning purposes. The 


guidelines read in part: 


The historical sheet in the master plan for a historical area 
is intended to serve both as a base and as a guide for future 
park planning. By reference thereto, one should be abie to 
teil what features existed at the historic period in the area, 
and by comparison with other maps one should be able to 
perceive the magnitude and character of the work of historical 
conservation, the degree of success attained by our past 
efforts, and the amount and character of the effort still to be 
expended if the historical area is to be fully developed and 
properly interpreted. 


100. Supervisor of Historic Sites to Regional Historians, September 15, 
1936; Tolson to Vint, Wirth, and Spalding, June 7, 1937; and Appleman 
to Branch of Plans and Design - North, October 25, 1937; Old History 
Division Files, WASO. 


101. MacGregor to Director, July 6, 1937; Ludgate to Branch of Historic 
Sites and Buildings, October 14, 1937; and Appleman to Branch of Plans 
and Design - North, October 25, 1937; Old History Division Files, WASO. 


102. Thompson to Files, November 5, 1937, and Lee to Spalding and 
Ronalds, November 23, 1937, Old History Division Files, WASO. 
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The base historical map should give information regarding 
all the physical features of the area as they existed at the time 
of the maximum historical importance of the area. ... and ail 
other important physica! objects or features existing in the area 
and likely to have influenced Numan action or to have operated 
as conditioning forces during the battle or events which gave 
the area its prime historical significance. 


The first step in the preparation of a base historical map 
is the selection of the period of the map. This we have already 
Stated should be the date of the battle or event which gave the 
area its prime historical significance. 


Having selected the period which the base historical map is 
to represent, the historical information should be superimposed 
upon the work sheet, care being taken to employ standard 
symbols now in use. Modern intrusions in the historical area 
should not appear on the base historicai map, but all data 
should be as of the historic per.od represented. 


The historical information put on the base historical map 
must be supported by historical evidence derived from primary 
sources such as authentic and reliable maps made in historic 
times, old surveys, military maps of the period, official military 
and engineering reports, diaries and letters of officers or 
travellers of the period. 


in order to facilitate the documentation of special features 
and special areas on tne base historical map, a grid should be 
superimposed upon the work sheet or blank map selected for 
use. The key line of the grid should run through some key 
point in the Park and each square cf the grid can be 
designated by reference to the alphabetical symbols and 
numbers runtygg along the left side and the top of the sheet 
respectively. 


These guidelines were later incorporated into the manual of standard 
practice for master plan preparation in 1941. According to the manual, a 
variety of historical and archeological base maps were to be included in 
the master plans for areas designated as being of special historical or 
archeological signiticance. The maps were to include such sheets as 
historical base, troop position, archeological base, and historical or 


archeological tour. in addition the maps would be accompanied by a 


103. Lee to Field Historians, May 18, 1938, and Lee to Regional 
Historians, July 21, 1938, 201-13, Administration (General), Organization, 
Central Classified Files, 1907-49, RG 79. 
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general statement describing the site, assessing its significance, defining 
its period of maximum historical importance, evaluating its scientific, 
educational, and commemorative value, and containing a list of 
bibliographical references. An interpretive statement and historical or 


archeological narrative would also be prepared. '"4 


S. Interpretation: 1935-1941 
During the late 1930s efforts were made to upgrade the 


interpretive activities in the historical areas of the National Park System. 
improvements were made in various types of field exhibits, including 
sample “restorations,” outdoor relief maps, orientation maps, trailside 
museums, and markers. An example of such sample restoration projects 
was the reconstruction of the Continental Army hospital, together with 
reproductions of a soldier's hut and officer's hut, at Morristown National 
Historical Park in 1926-37. As part of the interpretive program field 
historians began to give public lectures sponsored by outside groups and 


. 
to participate in numerous radio broadcasts in the vicinity of their 


in April 1940 a historical technicians conference was held at 
Richmond, Virginia, with Ronald F. Lee as chairman and Roy €E. 
Appleman, Regional Supervisor of Historic Sites, Region !, as vice 
chairman. The purpose of the conference was to consider interpretive 
problems relating to the development and presentation of historical and 
archeological areas. The subjects discussed included the objectives and 
Standards of interpretive policy and park literature and the use of 
markers and material objects in museums and trailside exhibits. The 


objectives and standards of interpretive policy were: 


104. Supervisor of Historic Sites to Vint, October 25, 1940, and "Section 
it}, Interpretation, Historica! and Archeological Areas, Drawings and 
Outline," Manual of Standard Practice for Master Plans, 1941, Old History 
Division Files, WASO. 


105. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 193/, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1937, pp. 49-50. 
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That care should be exercised to prevent the interpretation of 
historical areas from becoming too technical. . . . The visitor 

should be given a concise statement of major events and 
an interpretation of their significance in our national story. 


That simplicity in = presentation does not impiy = superficial 
knowledge. Rather, it implies and urges the complete mastery 
of history and period culture of historical areas. 

Technical personne! shouid meet visiting scholars on a basis of 


equality. 


That the technician should have complete knowledge and 
appreciation of all historical objects and interpretative devices 
displayed in the park museum in order that he may meet 
properly an inquisitive public. 


The principal objective of park literature 


should be to provide a description of historical and 
archaeological remains to be found within an area, to give 
accurate, objective narrative and expository accounts of the 
events which cause the area to have significance in American 
history. 


Relative to the use of markers it was determined 


that it is desirable to hold the quantity of markers to 4 
minimum. 


that narrative markers be used with discretion 
that brevity is desirable in all narrative mar .ers 


that trailside and field exhibits be used to replace narrative 
markers or groups of markers 


that iroop positions on battlefield areas be permanently and 
unobstrusively marked; and that since the older type of marker 
existing on many battlefield areas is obstrusive, such markers 
where practicable, be lowered, or supplanted. 


Concerning the use of material objects in museums and trailside exhibits, 


the conferees agreed 


That the paramount importance of museums for the _ twofold 
purpose of preservation and interpretation of and through 
material objects should be stressed. Objects of historical and 
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cultural value should be systematically sought for and collected 
with the specific needs of each historic area in mind, both by 
gift and by purchase as they may become available. To effect 
the foregoing objectives it is desirable to have each park 
prepare and maintain a list, of desired material objects based on 
the approved exhibit plans. 


T. Publications: 1935-1941 


As early as 1936 National Park Service historians were involved 


in the publications efforts of the bureau. in that year they began 


preparing material for a new publication entitled Glimpses of the Eastern 


Historical Areas. They also prepared copy for seven informal leaflets on 


the historical areas in the National Park System that were designed to be 


: _ 107 
given to visitors. 


in 1939 a new series of informative bulletins on historical areas was 


planned, and the first booklet in the series, Manassas to Appomattox, was 


issued. Copy for seven other booklets in the series was transmitted to 


the Government Printing Office by june. '% 


During the late 1930s the Branch of Historic Sites and Buildings and 
the Office of Information developed a publications program for historical 
and archeological areas. in July 1940 a new publications program was 
announced that had the approval of the Committee on Publications and 
Director Cammerer. The principal types of publications of the new 


proaram included: 


106. Johnston to National Park Superintendents, National Monument 
Custodians, inspectors, Historical and Archeological Technicians, May 17, 
1940 (with attached Recommendations, Committee Reports, Minutes of 
Historical Technicians Conference, Region One, April 25-27), Old History 
Division Files, WASO. Also see Johnston to Superintendents, Historical 
Areas, Custodians, Historical Areas, Historical Technicians, November 9, 
1940, and Roberts to Superintendents, Historical and Archeological Areas, 
Custodians, Historical and Archeological Areas, Historical Technicians, 
Archeological Technicians, Inspectors, December 11, 1940, History of 
Interpretation to 1935, K1810, HFC. 


107. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1936, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1936, p. 127. 


108. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1939, 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1939, p. 286. 
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1. A two-fold multilithed or printed leaflet was to be substituted 
for the former’ single-page multigraphed sheet and_ the 
mimeographed leaflets that had been used in most areas. The 
new leaflets were to be given away to any visitor desiring 
them. 


2. The 16-page printed and illustrated pamphlet, which had been 
launched in fiscal year 1940, was to become a standard sales 
item for al! areas. 


3. A new National Park Service popular study series, consisting of 
12 to 24 pages of illustrated narrative describing a special 
feature or topic relating to the theme of the park concerned, 
was being launched as a sales item. 


4. Tour route literature pamphlets were under consideration. 
Prototypes such as the general map and description of the 
Southwestern National Monuments and a general guide to the 
Virginia battlefield tour had been developed during the past two 
years. 


In addition there were plans for a history and archeology series to 
paralle: the flora and fauna series that had been in existence for several 
years. Also under consideration was a research series that would publish 
original contributions by Park Service professional! personnel in the fields 
of history and archeology and a source material series designed for the 
printing of excerpts “from interesting and human original historical source 
material, or particularly good interpretive statements from great writers 


or speakers, applicable to areas under our jurisdiction." '99 


U. Historic Preservation in the National Park Service During the 
1930s 


The decade of the 1930s was a significant period for the growth 


and development of the historic preservation movement in the United 
States. The quadrupling of historical areas in the National Park System 
as a result of the reorganization of 1933 placed the Service at the 
forefront of the movement. Public consciousness of the need to preserve 


our historical and archeological sites resulted in larger appropriations, 


109. Lee to Superintendents of Historical and Archeological Areas, and 
Historical Technicians, July 15, 1940, Administration (General), 
Organization, Central Classified Files, 1907-49, RG 79. 
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the acquisition of new areas, and the establishment within the agency of a 
Branch of Historic Sites charged with responsibility for the preservation, 
development, and interpretation of the significant cultural resources of 


the country 


Emergency relief programs designed to help the nation work its way 
out of economic depression provided the labor, funds, and materials to 
complete many park projects. The New Deal programs were invaluable in 
their role in training National Park Service personnel! in_ historic 
preservation techniques and policies. Historians and architects, for 
example, learned about restoration and reconstruction by experimentation 
in state as well as national park areas around the country. This type of 
"hands-on" training would not have been possible without the influx of 


money and personnel during the 1930s. 


At the same time, study and comparison of European historic 
preservation policies with those of the United States led to passage uf the 
Historic Sites Act that granted to the Secretary of the Interior through 
the National Park Service authority to establish and implement a 
comprehensive national program of historic preservation. By the outbreak 
of World War Ii the basic foundations of such a policy had been 
formulated and implemented, and the stage was set for the full flowering 


of the historic preservation movement in the postwar decades. ''° 


110. Alvin P. Stauffer and Charles W. Porter, "The National Park Service 
Program of Conservation for Areas and Structures of National Historical 
Significance," Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXX (June 1943), 29; 
McDermott, "Thirty Years Under the Historic Sites Act," pp. 1-3; Kahler, 
"Ten Years of Historical Conservation under the Historic Sites Act," 
22-24; and McDermott, "Breath of Life," pp. 76-101. 
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CHAPTER SIX--The National Park Service, 1933-1939 


Introduction 


For Arno Cammerer, something of the scope of the increased 
responsibilities that had devolved upon his agency on August 10, 1933, 
became clear in a letter of Frank T. Gartside, acting superintendent of 
the National Capital Parks. Responding to a verbal request, Gartside 
listed the duties which had formerly belonged to the Director of Public 
Buildings and Public Parks of the Nationa! Capital that were transferred 


to Cammerer's new office: 


es Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National 


Capital 
2. Executive officer, Arlington Memorial Bridge Development 
3 Menber and Executive and Disbursing Officer, National Capital 


Park and Planning Commission 

4. Member, Executive and Disbursing Officer, Public Buildings 
Commission 

5 Member of Zoning Commission, Washington, D.C. 

6 Coordinator, Motor Transport for the District of Columbia 

7. Member, National Memorial Commission 

8. Recreation Commission of the District of Columbia 

9 The Committee on Work Planning and Job Assignment of the 
District of Columbia Committee on Unemployment 

0 Washington National Monuments Society 


The increased responsibilities that accrued to his office as a result 
of reorganization, involvement in emergency programs, and new initiatives 
in history and recreation exacted a heavy price from Arno Cammerer. As 
early as 1935 his friends were beginning to worry about him. “You must 
conserve yourself, Cam," Horace Albright wrote on July 14, “Should you 
lose your health, they will take your job and that will be the end of the 


Mather group in National Park Service activity."* When he resigned in 


1. Frank T. Gartside to Cammerer, August 11, 1933, Entry 18, Mr. 
Cammerer, Box 2, RG 79. The Arlington Memorial Bridge Development 
Commission had been abolished on June 10, 1933. Representatives of the 
director sat on the Motor Transport for the District of Columbia, the 
Recreation Committee, and Committee on Work Planning and = Job 
Assignment. 


ee Albright to Cammerer, July 14, 1835, quoted in Swain, "National 
Park Service and the New Deal," p. 324. 
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1940, Cammerer wrote that while he had made an excellent recovery from 
a “complete [physical] collapse," he had suffered the previous year, he 
was not able to withstand the continued strain of his office.> Within a 
year, Cammerer, who accepted the _ position of Regional Director, 
Region |, following his resignation as director, was dead, the victim of a 


second coronary. 


The new responsibilities that devolved on the director's office with 
the transfer of the office of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the 
National Capital were a reflection of the new responsibilities that came to 
his agency in the reorganization of 1933. These new responsibilities, 
moreover, multiplied with the growing involvement in New Deal recovery 
efforts and the new initiatives in history and recreation. Park Service 
administrators faced a dual problem after 1933. They had to cope with 
new, and often unfamiliar, issues raised by the new programs. At the 
same time, they had to find a way to reconcile traditional values and 
principles with an agency that was suddenly much larger and complex. 
The way in which they approached both brought about significant changes 
in the organizational framework of their agency. It provides a case study 


of the federal bureaucracy during the New Deal. 


A. Growth of the National Park Service 


The Roosevelt administration quite obviously hopec that 
reorganization of the executive branch would result in a savings to the 
government through a reduction of personnel. By early October 1933, 
however, it was becoming evident that as far as administration of the 
parks was concerned, that goal would not be easily reached. On 
October 3, Arno Cammerer wrote that the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget had expressed "extreme disappointment" that consolidation and 
reorganization of the various parks and monuments had resulted in the 


elimination of only 97 of 4,055 positions.” Cammerer, whose title was now 


3. Department of Interior, Press Release, June 18, 1940, Box 149, 
Albright Papers. 


4. Memorandum for Mr. Gill, Mr. Gartside, and Mr. Taylor from Arno 


Cammerer, October 3, 1933, File 0-201-014 (Part four), Parks General, 
Administration, Reorganization, August 10-December 22, 1933, RG 79. 
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Director of the Office of National Parks, Buildings, and Reservations, 
continued that the “old National Park Service" had been able to make a 
further reduction by eliminating all positions that were unfilled because of 
a reduction in appropriations, and called upon the heads of other offices 


in his agency to make similar efforts.> 


Any reduction in the agency's personnel would soon. prove 
transitory, however. Just two years later, Cammerer reported that 
“supervision of work under the emergency programs resulted in a heavy 
strain on all park supervisory personnel, both in the Washington office 
and the fieia."° The growth of the Service that resulted from the 
reorganization of 1933, participation in New Deal emergency programs, 
and new initiatives in history and recreation was so great that many Park 
Service employees feared that the character of the Service itself would be 


irretrievably lost. / 


Before the reorganization of 1933, the National Park Service was a 
small,  tightly-knit organization whose members’ often’ referred to 
themselves as the "Mather Family." Although there is considerable 
discrepancy in the sources regarding the exact number of personnel, the 


most complete records available indicate that some 700 permanent and 373 


>. Ibid. Cammerer gave no specific figures of the reduction. 


6. "Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1935," 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1935, p. 179. 


7. Memorandum to the Director from H. C. Bryant, October 12, 1934, 
File O-201-13 (Part One), National Parks, General, Administration and 
Personnel, 1933-November 1937, RG 79. In 1938, when he announced a 
program to exchange supervisory personnel between Washington and the 
field, Secretary of the interior Ickes referred to the loss of the 
closely-knit organization that had previously existed. Memorandum for 
the Press, October 10, 1938, File O-201-13, (Part Three), General, 
Administration and Personnel, Organization, RG 79. 
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temporary employees were on the rolls on October 1933, the date 
Executive Order 6166 became effective.° The Washington office and 
various field offices of that office employed 147 people (142 and 5 
temporary). Four hundred and seventy-six permanent and 331 temporary 
employees were located in the National Parks and 51 more were assigned 


to the national monuments (thirty-seven permanent and ten temporary). 


The immediate impact of Executive Order 6166, in terms of size, was 
the increase of 4,209 employees into what was to become known as the 
Office of National Parks, Buildings, and Reservations. '° The targest 
number of new employees was the 3,047 permanent and 304 temporary 
appointees of the Buildings Branch. A total of 629 people were employed 
in the National Capital Parks and 139 more were assigned to the various 


sites transferred from the War and Agriculture departments: 


8. National Park Service Personnel and Areas Before and After 
Consolidation, File 0-201-14, Hillory A. Tolson, Persona! File, RG 79. 


In his 1940 “Annual Report" (p. 203), Director Cammerer wrote that 
the number on the rolls “when the New Deal started" was 2,027. 
Cammerer gave no exact date at that time, nor did he break down the 
figures. He repeated that figure in his resignation letter, and indicated 
then that the date was June 10, 1933. 


No material was found that would explain what is, in fact, a 
significant discrepancy. One explanation could be tre normal fluctuation 
in temporary personnel in the parks during the summer. In any case, 
because the 1,073 figure gives a more precise breakdown, it is used 
here. 


9. National Park Service Personnel and Areas Betore and After 
Consolidation, RG 79. 


10. Ibid. 
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Unit Permanent Temporary 
National Parks 8 2 
Military Parks 76 

National Battlefields 11 

National Cemeteries 24 1 
National Monuments 2 7 
Miscellaneous Monuments 28 " 


Two years later, on November 30, 1935, the number of employees 
had more tham doubled to 13,3s!1. Of those categories listed on the 
August 10, 1933, report, the Branch of Buildings showed the largest 


le The number of people engaged in what 


increase--from 3,441 to 4.220. 
would be considered to be more traditional Park Service activities than 
building maintenance--and that is taken to include employees at areas 
formerly administered by the War and Agriculture departments--actually 
declined from 1,840 to 1,625. The latter figure, which includes both 
permanent and temporary employees, most probably reflects the normal 
reduction in temporary personnel in the national parks following the end 


of the travel season. 


The large increase in personnel in the agency between 1933 and 1935 
was a reflection, actually, of the Service's growing importance in the New 
Deal recovery programs. More than half of the emp!oyees on the roles on 
November 1935--7,480--were engaged directly in recovery programs. 
They were pa.d, moreover, out of emergency, not regular 


appropriations. 13 


11. Ibid. Employees of Stones River and Fort Donelson were all counted 
under cemeteries. Of the two permanent and seven temporary employees 
located in the national monuments, one was in those administered by the 
War Department and eight in the areas administered by the Forest 
Service. 


12. Itbid. The figures include both permanent and temporary personne}. 
The latter number included 138 people employed in the Building Branch 
outside Washington, D.C. 


13. Ibid. 7,480 were listed under ECW, 287 under PWA, and 75 under 
WPA. 
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According to Director Cammerer, the number of employees reached a 
peak of 13,900 in 1937. '4 By 1939, however, reflecting both the transfer 
of responsibility for maintenance of public buildings and winding down of 
emergency programs, the number of employees dropped to 6,612. Some 
2,976 employees were still involved in administrative and supervisory 
Capactities in the CCC. The number of people assigned to ali National 
Park Service offices was 3,636. This represented a three-fold increase in 


; 15 
six years. 


Not only did the number of employees of the National Park Service 
increase dramatically after 1933, but it is also possible to discern more 
clearly the increasing specialization, or professionalization of the Service 
during that time. Cleariy, professionalizeiion of the National Park 
Service cannot be traced solely to the 1930s, as both Mather and Albright 
had strived to that end. But while professionals of one kind or another 
may have always been a part of the make-up of the Service, the 
movement toward professionalization certainly gained a new impetus during 


that decade. 16 


The growth of professions that came after 1933 was, in large part, 


the product of a combination of New Deal recovery efforts and the entry 


14. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1940," 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1940, p. 203. 


15. Memorandum for Director of Personnel, August 8, 1939, File 
0-201-13, (Part Three), General, Administration and Personnel, 
Organization, RG 79. 


There is no indication whether the number refers to both permanent 
and temporary personnel. if this included only the former, the actual 
increase would be larger than indicated. 


In 1940, Director Cammerer indicated that the number of employees 
was 7,341, with 3,956 holding appointments under PWA, CCC, and ERA. 
"Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1940," in 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1940, p. 203. 


16. A forthcoming study by John F. Luzader will examine the growth of 
professions in the National Park Service. Charles B. Hosmer examines 
the growth of professions related to historic preservation in Preservation 
Comes of Age, 2:866-952. 
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of the National Park Service into the field of historic preservation. The 
Gepression created a large pool of unemployed historians, archeologists, 
architects, and museum curators. The new National Park Service 
initiatives in history, along with what seemed like unlimited funds, 
allowed people like Verne Chatelain and Charies Peterson to create 
programs that provided such jobs. "From 1933 onward," observes 
Charles B. Hosmer, “the National Park Service was the principal employer 
of the professionals who dedicated their careers to _ historic 
preservation." |/ Most of these professionals began their work as 
temporary historical foremen or historical technicians in the CCC. Later 
they found permanent Civil Service jobs with the National Park Service. 
Some of them would, in time, come t occupy positions of authority in the 


Service. 18 


in 1931, for exampie, there were only two historians, as such, in 
the National Park Service. '? In June 1933, Dr. Chatelain hired graduate 
students from the University of Minnesota to be historical foremen in the 
i a ae camps.°° Just two years later, one of these young historians, 
Rorald F. Lee, was Historian for the State Park Division of the National 
Park Service. Lee's description of his job indicates something of the 
growth of the Service's history program and impact on the history 


profession: 


| organized and gave technical direction w a Nation-wide 
program of research and preservation for state-owned historical 
areas. This program employed eighteen Associate, Assistant 


17. Hosmer, Preservation Comes of Age, 2:871. 


18. Ibid. Also see the following correspondence with the authors: 
Albert C. Manucy, May 30, 1982; Roy Appleman, May 6, 1982; F.L. Rath, 
Jr., June 30, 1982; Melvin J. Weig, April 17, 1982; George A. Palmer, 
April 4, 1982; Herbert —E. Kahler, May 3, 1982; and Ralph Lewis, May 4, 
1982. 


19. Verne €—. Chatelain to authors, April 17, 1982, and B. Floyd 
Flickinger to authors, April 28, 1982. 


20. Chatelain to authors, April 17, 1982; and interview of Ronald F. 
Lee, by Herbert Evison, January 30, 1972, HFC. 
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and Junior Historians in eight regional offices and resulted in 
historical-technical cooperation of the National Park Service on 
more than forty state historical projects, including several 
forts, two miggions, two colonial iron furnaces, and several 
archeologicals. 


The growth of the historical profession in the Service is only an 
example of the growth of specialization atier 1933. With the development 
of the Historic American Buildings Survey and the dramatic increase in 


museums in the system, other examples would be as dramatic. 


B. Reorganization--The Washington Office 


in 1930, after he became director, Horace Albright instituted 
the first major reorganization of the National Park Service.“ The new 
organizational structure’ reflected Ajlbright's stated intention’ to 
depersonalize decision making at the director's level, and to provide for 
the delegation of authority in a way that Stephen Mather had never been 


able to do.*? 


In 1931 the new organization, which is shown below, consisted of the 
director's office and four major branches at the Washington level. Each 
branch was headed by an assistant director. Arthur E—. Demaray's 
Branch of Operations was responsible for al! fiscal and personnel 
functions. Demaray exercised supervision over the Chief Clerks Division 


and Auditors of Park Operator's Accounts Division. °4 Assistant Director 


21. Quoted in Hosmer, Preservation Comes of Age, 2:870. Lee went on 
to become Chief Historian and retired as Regional Director in the 
Philadelphia office. interview of Ronald F. Lee by Herbert Evison, 
January 20, 1982. 


22. Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1930, 
pp. 36-37. 


23. See p. 263. 


24. Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1931, 
p. tl. 


George A. Moskey's Branch of Use, Law, and Regulation oversaw ai! 
matters relating to legislation, contracts, permits, development of the 


system, etc.°> Conrad L. Wirth's Branch of Lands was charged with 


responsibility over all land matters, except those relating to the ew. 
Dr. Harold Bryant, as head of Research and Education, supervised and 
coordinated ali educational (interpretation) and research matters in the 
Service. Isabelle F. Story, as chief of the Division of Public Relations 
and Anse! Hall, Chief of the Field Division of Education ang Forestry, 
reported directly to Dr. Bryant.*/ Rounding out the organization were 
the field offices, all of which reported to the director: superintendents of 
the national parks, superintendents of national monuments, custodians of 
national monuments, Engineering Division, and Landscape Architectural 
Division .°° 

The additional responsibilities that came to the Service through the 
reorganization of 1933, involvement in recovery programs, new initiatives 
in history and recreation ail resulted in changes in the structure of the 
organization. By 1939 the organization was considerably more complex, 


little resembling the one described above. 


Transfer of the Office of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the 


nation's capital under Executive Order 6166, for example, necessitated the 


25. Ibid. 


26. Ibid. In his 1930 Annual Report, Horace Albright indicated that the 
Branch of Lands would administer the national monuments. This was not 
the case in 1931, apparently. 


27. Annual Report of the Director co. w+ National Park Service, 1931, 
p. tl. 


28. Ibid. The superintendent of national monuments was Frank Pinkley. 
Chief Engineer Frank Kitteridge headed the Engineering Division and 
Thomas Vint, Chief Landscape Architect, headed the Landscape 
Architectural Division. 
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Organization Chart - 1931 
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creation of a Branch of Public Buildings, with a Division of Space 


Control — 


By December 1934, additionally, a new Branch of Forestry, which 
was actually pulled out of Ansel Hall's old field division of Education and 
Forestry, supervised emergency activities. °° Conrad Wirth's Branch of 
Planning had been expanded to include a Division of Investigation of 
Proposed Parks and Monuments; Maps, Plans and Drafting Division; The 
State Park Division (ECW program); Submarginal Land Division; and The 
National Recreation Survey Division .>! Other indications of the expanded 
program of the Service were a Parkway Right-of-Way Division in Moskey's 
Branch of Lands and Use and Historical Naturalist and Wildlife Division in 
Dr. Bryant's Branch of Research and Education. >“ Finally, Branches of 
Engineering and Plans and Design each had an Eastern Division and Plans 


and Design had a Western Division as well. >> 


Passage of the Historic Sites Act in August 1935 led to the creation 


of a new Branch of Historic Sites and Buildings under the supervision of 


Acting Assistant Director Verne E. Chatelain. >4 The functions of the 


29. “Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1934," 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1934, pp. 199-200. A 
new assistant director was in charge of the Branch of Public Buildings. 


Much of the information on organizational changes comes’ from 
Herbert Evison, "NPS Organization and Organization Charts," File A6415, 
WASO Organization Charts, HFC. The inventory of National Park Service 
records at the National Archives indicates that these charts are in the 
records. However, most have apparently been misfiled and were not 
retrievable for use in this study. 


30. Evison, "NPS Organization and Organization Charts," p. 3. The 
duties of the Branch of Forestry were not spelled out in the 1934 
organization chart. 

31. Ibid. Interestingly the National Recreation Survey Division was 
created before passage of the Park, Parkway, and Recreation-Area Study 
Act. 


32. Evison, "NPS Organization and Organization Charts," p. 3. 


34. Ibid.; Organization Chart, National Park Service, October 10, 1935. 
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new branch, which had Eastern and Western divisions as well as a 
research division were 


to coordinate the administative matters and supervision of the 
educational and research programs pertaining to historic and 
archeologic sites; collection and preservation of historical and 
archeological records; and coordination of the preparation and 
collection of drawings and other data felating to prehistoric and 
historic American sites and buildings. 


At the same time, the Branch of Planning became the Branch of 
Planning and State Cooperation. The functions of this expanded branch 
were the supervision over the compilation of data covering advance 
planning for the National Park System, “coordination with the State Park 
and Recreational Authorities and State Planning Commissions and other 
agencies; supervision over Federal participation in State park and 
recreational activities; and the conducting of a continuing recreational 


survey in cooperation with the National Resources Committee . "2° 


By the end of the decade, as reflected in the organization charts of 
the Washington office, the National Park Service was a much larger and a 
considerably more complex organization than it had been in 1933.37 
There were now ten branches instead of four: Operations (J. R. White, 
Acting); Recreation and Land Planning (Conrad L. Wirth); Office of Chief 
Counsel (G. A. Moskey); Historic Sites (Ronald F. Lee); Buildings 
Management (Charles A. Peters); Research and Information (Carl F. 
Russell); Plans and Design (Thomas C. Vint); Branch of Engineering 


(Oliver G. Taylor); Forestry (John D. Coffman); and Memorials (John L. 


35. ibid. 


36. Ibid. By 1936, the Branch of Planning and State Cooperation had 
taken charge of all emergency activities in which the Park Service was 
participating. The Chief of the Branch of Forestry, who had 
responsibility for the program in 1935, became Chief Forester. Evison, 
"NPS Organization and Organization Charts." 


3/7. One of the most significant organizational changes made during the 
decade was the creation of regional offices, whose directors were 
responsible to the director. A discussion of regionalization follows. 


38. Organization Chart, National Park Service, January 3, 1939. The 
Branch of Buildings Management would be abolished when that function 
was transferred. 
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Not only were there more branches, but the functions had increased 
in scope and complexity. in 1933, for example, the function of the 


Branch of Operations was 


to exercise complete supervision over ali fiscal matters and 


personnel, including preparation of the annua. budget and 
control of the expenditures of the appropriation thereunder; the 
chief also acts as contact officer with t Bureau of Public 


Roads on park and monument road program. 


in 1939, the board included five divisions--Budget and Accounts, 


Personnel and Records, Safety, Public Utility Division, and Park 


Operations. ” 


The functions of the enlarged branch were: 


Supervision over all fiscal and personnel matters of the 
National Park Service. Preparation and presentation of the 
annual budget and justification and defense of estimates before 
Budget Bureau officials and appropriation committees of the 
Congress. General supervision over, and coordination of, 
administrative work in the field units and in the Washington 
Office. Supervision over allotment of appropriations; control of 
expenditures and receipt of revenues; accounting requirements 
and auditing of park operators' accounts; accident prevention 
and building fire hazard reduction programs; preparation of 


office orders, regulations, manuals, and administrative 
correspondence; general records; and receipt and dispatch of 
mail. Advises as to management and operation of public utility 


and park operators’ facilities. 


Cc. Regionalization 


None of the organizational changes made in response to the 
expansion of the park system in the 1930s wouid have greater long-term 
ramifications for administration of the Park Service than the establishment 
of regional offices in 1937. The creation of a new level of administration 
between the Washington office and the field was not, it must be made 


clear, a new idea. Park Service officials long had been concerned over 


39. Organization Chart, National Park Service, January 3, 1939. 


40. Ibid. 


24/ 
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the difficulty of effectively supervising acct coordinating a 
widely-scattered system of parks and monuments from Washington, p.c.” 
During the 1920s the Service had established field offices in Yellowstone 
National Park, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Denver, Portland, and 
Berkeley. ** These offices performed § specific functions--landscape 
architecture, sanitation, engineering, and education (interpretation) for 
example--and did not exercise any genera! administrative or supervisory 
contro! over parks and monuments. A more immediate example of 
regionalization was the system developec to administer the Civilian 
Conservation Corps described on pages 77-96. In fact, because such a 
large number of NPS employees were involved directly in ECW, Director 
Cammerer stated in 1936 that the Service was already 70 percent 


regionalized. 43 


At a 1934 park superintendent's conference, held while preliminary 
discussions regarding regionalization were underway in the Washington 
office, it became clear that many people in the field as well as in the 
Washington office believed that the problem of communication was becoming 
critical as the Park System expanded. Reacting to a suggestion that the 
Park Service adopt a regional system roughly similar to that already 
emploved by the Forest Service, Frank Pinkley, Superintendent of the 
Soutnwest Monuments, indicated that he had become. increasingly 
concerned with the separation between the Washington office and the 
field, and that of “at least twenty different superintendents" with whom 


he had discussed the matter, ali were of the same opinion.“ Speaking 


4). Memorandum for Director Cammerer from Horace Albright, May 19, 
1936, Director's File, July 1, 1933-July 2, 1934, Records of Horace 
Albright, RG 79. Albright was a frequent and influential advisor to 
Cammerer on the question of regionalization. 


42. ibid. in 1930, while Horace Albright was director, a landscape 
office was established at Yorktown. 

43. Memorandum for the Secretary, April 1, 1936, File 0-201-12 (Part 
Two), National Parks General, Administration and Personnel, 


Organization-Reorganization, April 1936-December 1939, RG 79 


44. Proceedings of the Park Superintendent's Conference, November 21, 
1934, p. 206, Park Service Archives, HFC. 


for superintendents of the new historical areas, B. Floyd Flickinger of 
Colonia! seconded P-nkiley's observations, and indicated that he believed 
that the greater coordination that would come from regionalization was 
especially critical for the historical areas. > None of the superintendents 
spoke out against regionalization at the conference. Yet, while those 
superintendents from cultural areas were enthusiastic over the possibility 
of regionalization of the Service, many of the superintendents from the 
natural areas were less so. While agreeing that “anyone in the field for 
years past must have realized we would have to come to some form of 
regionalization,” John R. White of Sequoia Nationa! Park cautioned: 


My observation of the Forest Service system would lead me 
to think it has been built up much too heavily. We should take 
precautions at the beginning not to build up the regional 
system and let it go too far, because some five or ten years 
frome now when there is need for economy it may be taken from 
us. 


Actually, White continued, a more economical solution to the problem of 
communication than regionalization might be simply to have the 
superintendents travel to Washington more often. 4/ 

The plan advanced before the superintendents in 1934 would have 
established as many as five regions determined by classification of areas. 
Two regions would have incorporated cultural areas--one the Southwestern 
monuments, the other the military parks and monuments.“ The scenic 
parks and monuments would have been divided among as many as three 


49 
regions. 


45. ibid. The first historian hired as such by the Park Service in 1931, 
Flickinger served at Colonia! until he left to work for the National Parks 
Association. 8B. Floyd Flickinger to authors, April 28, 1982. 


46. Proceedings of the Park Superintendent's Conference, November 21, 
1934, p. 206. 


47. Ibid 
48. Ibid., p. 204. 
439. Ibid. Details regarding boundaries were not discussed. 


The chief executive for each recisn would be responsible for 
overseeing that the policies and principles enunciated Dy the Washington 
office were implemented by field personnel. To facilitate Communication 
between the Washington office and regions one of the regional! directors 


would be required to be in Washington at al! times. 


Because of funding probiems, it was believed that at least for the 
short run, the regional director would be a “qualified superintendent.” 
Seemingly, the superintendent who served as regional director would not 


be relieved of his duties in the park. 


Little was done, apparently, to follow up the discussions held in 
1934. it was not until January 26, 1936, that Director Cammerer 
appointed a committee headed by Ass.stant Director Hillory A. Tolson to 


study the question of regionalization and submit a pian.>' 


in mid-February, the committee forwarded to Cammerer a pian of “a 
simple organization that can be manned and administered from trained 


wre The regional system proposed 


personnel and money now available. 
would, the committee said, bring the director and is assistants back into 
a more intimate touch with the field. it would allow greater supervision 
of the field, while preserving the autonomy and individuality of the 
parks. Administrative decisions could be made in the field rather than in 


Washington, and because the proposal would strengthen the influence of 


50. Ibi. Each person would stay for four or more months in 
Washington. 


51. Memorandum to the Director, February 10, 1936, File 0-201-13, 
Part 1, Parks General, Organization, Reorganization, December 23, 
1934-December 30, 1936, RG 79. Members of the committee were: Conrad 
Wirth, Roger Toll, Charlies Thompson, C. Marshall Finnan, Ben 
Thompson, George Wright, John Coffman, Thomas Vint, Verne Chatelain, 
and Oliver Taylor. 


52. Proposed Regional Organization, Filed February 1/7, 1936, File 
0-201-13 (Part 1), Parks General, Regionalization, December 2/, 
1934-December 30. 1936, RG 79. The committee spelled out many of the 
administrative details of the proposed plan in February 9 and 10 
memorandums. in ibid. 
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professional branches, those decisions would be based on the best 
technical advice. The system would, finally, provide greater channels of 
promotion trom park to park, parks to region, and regions to Washington. 
Because promotion opportunities would occur in the various branches, an 


, 


iNdividual Could advance within Nis profession ana not be necessarily 
—— 


; a 
diverted into administration. 


The memorandum discussed above did not spel! out the make-up of 
regions. That came several days later. The proposed system was based 
on a combination of unit classification and geography similar to that 
suggested to the superintendents in 1934.>7 

Region 1, with Chief Historian Verne E—. Chatelain as ine 
recommended regionai director, would include al! historical and military 
parks, monuments, battlefield sites, and miscellaneous memorials east of 
the Mississipp: River.>> Region 2, the second region established 
primarily on a Classification of areas would have been headed by Frank 
Pinkley, Superintendent of the Southwestern monuments. Pinkley's region 
would have included the southwestern monuments as well as Mesa Verde 
and Carisbad Cavern national parks, and Petrified Forest, Wheeler, and 


Great Sand Dunes national monuments. 


The remaining three regions would have been headed by 
superintendents of large natural parks--C.G. Thompson of Yosemite 


(No. 3), Superintendent O.4. Tomlinson of Mount Rainier (No. 4), and 


53. Ibid. Proposed Regional Organization, February 17, 1936. 


54. Memorandum for the Director, filed February 27, 1936, File 0-201-13 
(Part One), Parks General, Organization Regionalization, December 21, 
1934-December 30, 1936, RG 79. 


95. Ibid. Chatelain was recommended for the position with the 
understanding that when and if a new Branch of Historic Sites and 
Buildings was established, the assistant director of that branch would be 
regional director of Region 1. In addition to his duties as regional 
director, the chief executive officer of Region 1 would serve as a 
consultant to the other regional directors with respect to historical areas 
inv their regions. 


Roger Toli of Yellowstone (No. 5). The primary division was 


geographical and the regions would have included both natural and 


Cultural areas: 


No. 3 

Areas: Yosemite, Sequoia, General Grant, Lassen Voicanic, and 
Hawaii National Parks, and Lava Beds, Muir Woods, Pinnacles, Devils 
Postpile, Death Valley, and Cabrillo National Monuments. 


No. 4 

Areas: Mount Rainier, Crater Lake, Glacier, and Mount 
McKinley National Parks, and Mount Olympus, Oregon Caves, Craters 
of the Moon, Glacier Bay, Katmai, Old Kasaan, and Sitka National 


Monuments. 
No. 5 
Areas: Yellowstone Grant Teton, Rocky Mountain, Grand 


Canyon, Wind Cave, Bryce Canyon, and Zion National Parks, and 
Cedar Breaks, Big Hole Battlefield, Lewis and Clark Cavern, 
Verandrye, Devils Tower, Jewel Cave, Shoshone Cavern, Fossil 
Cycad, Scotts Bluff, Timpanogos Cave, Dinosaur, Lehman Caves, 
Grand Canyon, Holy Cross, Colorado, and Black Canyon of the 
Gunnison National Monuments. 


it was believed that eight existing and projected parks--Acadia, 
Great Smoky Mountains, Platt, Hot Springs, Isle Royale (projected), 
Mammoth Cave (projected), and Everglades (projected) could function as 
they did for the present, although it was recommended that when 
Mammoth Cave and Everglades were established they would be coupled 


with Great Smoky Mountains, Platt, and Hot Springs into Region 6. 


On March 14, Acting Director Arthur Demaray, forwarded a 
memorandum that described in detail the responsibilities of the proposed 
regional offices. Duties and responsibilities would certainly change over 
lime, he said, but the following were representative of the work that it 


was proposed to transfer: 


an — 


396. Ibid. it was not immediately apparent whether or not the 
superintendents would have retained their present positions in addition to 
their new duties. 
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Field problems and investigations incident to new park and park 
extension projects. 


This work is now handled by specially assigned superintendents 
or other field and Washington Office officials. 


Direct Service activities as they relate to national and state 
park ECW and other emergency programs. 


Cooperate with Federal, State, and civil agencies, legislators, 
etc., in connection with the furtherance of national park work 
and the emergency programs supervised by this Service. 


They also would work with the State Planning Boards in 
connection with the formulation of harmonious improvement 
programs. 


Handle National Park Service public contacts and publicity. 


The publicity relating to the various parks and monuments in 
each region would be cleared through the Regional Office so 
that proper and adequate information could be given to the 
press. The special ECW public relations men, who have been 
appointed by the Secretary, would be retained. 


Disseminate departmental and Service policies and regulations to 
the field areas within the regions and require compliance with 
such policies and regulations. 


The Service field auditors would be attached to, and work out 
of, the Regional Offices. These auditors also would supervise 
the accounting work of the field units. 


The survey of historic sites and buildings and the water 
resources survey, funds for which will be provided when the 
pending interior Department Bill is enacted, would be conducted 
under the supervision of the Regional Officers. 


Supervise the conducting of training classes for various types 
of field personnel, whenever practicable, with a view to 
increasing their knowledge of Service policies and standards 
and to develop those in the lower salary brackets for more 
responsible positions in the Service. 


Coordinate the technical work of the Service to be carried on in 
the regions, through the engineering, landscape, forestry, 
historical, and other technical assistants of the Regional 
Officers. This will maintain and strengthen the influence of the 
professional, scientific, and technical agencies of the Service, 
and will tacilitate closer inspection of all types of work carried 
on in the areas administered by the Service. 


e3/ 


10. Approve standard plans of the Service to avoid the necessity of 
having to refer them to the Washington Office for approval. 


li. Receive and answer routine communications from the field 
officials within (bg regions without referring same to the 
Washington Office. 


The Service would go slowly’ with regionalization, Demaray 
concluded, and would enlarge the authority of the regional directors only 


. - . 9 
when such action was justified by experience.> 


Secretary Ickes answered Cammerer's request on March 25. 
Reflecting his well-known antipathy for bureaucracies, Ickes wrote that 
he was reluctant to agree to the creation of offices outside Washington 
"because it would be only a question of time until a bureaucratic field 
force would become established to the detriment of the Washington cffice." 
While he recognized that Washington officials had to be "fully informed of 
administative problems and actions," he did not believe that creation of 
regional offices would contribute to that ena. Rather, he believed that 
the appointment of district supervisors in the Washington office would be 
more effective, and instructed Cammerer to revise the proposal 


accordingly. 


Ickes was not the only one to express reservations regarding 
regionalization. A flurry of letters to the secretary, which Cammerer 
believed was inspired by the National Parks Association, all indicated a 
concern that the grouping of historical and natural areas would be to 


the detriment of the atter.°! Within the Service many "old-line 


58. Memorandum for Mr. Burlew from A. E. Demaray, March 14, 1936, 
File 0-201-13 (Part One), Parks General, Organization, Regionalization, 
December 27, 1934 to December 30, 1936, RG 79. 


59. Ibid. 

60. Memorandum for Director Cammerer, March 25, 1936, File 0-201-13 
(Part One), Parks General, Organization, Regionalization, December 2/, 
1934-December 30, 1936, RG 79. 


61. Memorandum to the Secretary, December 7, 1936, File 0-201-13 (Part 
One), Parks General, Organization, Regionalization, December 23, 
1934-December 30, 1936, RG 79; Cammerer to William E. Colby, 
February 2, 1937, File O-201-13 (Part Two), National Parks General, 
Administrative and Personnel, Organization-Regionalization, Apri! 
1936-December 1939, RG 79. 
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superintendents object to the concept as an unwarranted intrusion on 
their ability to communicate directly with the Washington Office, and many 


rank and file personnel saw it as a barrier to career advancement." 


Director Cammerer believed that much of the opposition. to 
regionalization from both groups would be dissipated by appointing 
“old-time” Park Service men to head the various regions.°° While 
opposition to regionalization did not immediately disappear, Cammerer and 
his deputies were able to blunt the efforts of it, and convince Secretary 


Ickes. 


On January 21, 1937, more than two years since regionalization was 
first discussed at the Annual Superintendent's Conference, Secretary 
Ickes initialed his approval of a regional system that would be 


implemented after the end of the fiscal year.°" 


Accordingly, on August 7, 1937, Director Cammerer issued a 
memorandum that implemented regionalization of the National Park Service. 
The plan approved by Secretary Ickes established four geographic 


regions: 


62. The reaction of NPS personnel does not appear in Park Service 
records--i.e., no superintendents’ proposals at the superintendents 
conference. Proceedings of the Park Superintendent's Conference, 
November 21, 1934; Cammerer to Horace M. Albright, February 17, 1936, 
Director's File, Horace M. Albright, July 1, 1933-July 2, 1934. 


Rather, the information came from correspondence with former NPS 
personnel, particularly George A. Palmer, July 27, 1982; Herbert E. 
Kahler, May 3, 1982; Aubrey L. Haines, May 12, 1982; and Howard W. 
Baker, Apri! 17, 1982. 


63. Of particular concern was the belief that ECW people would staff the 


regional offices. Aubrey L. Haines to authors, May 12, 1982; 
Memorandum for the Secretary, December 7, 1936, File 0-201-13 (Part 
One), Parks General, Organization, Regionalization, December 27, 


1934-December 30, 1936, RG 79. 


64. Memorandum for the Secretary, January 12, 1937, File 0-201-13 (Part 


Two), National Parks General, Administration and Persomiel, 
Organization-Regionalization, April 1936-December 1939; "Annual Report of 
the Director of the National Park Service, 1937," in Annual Report of the 


Secretary of the Interior, 1937, p. 35. 
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Region | 


Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 


Louisiana, and Florida. 


ye) 


egion Ii 

Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, ltowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana (except 
Glacier National Park), Wyoming, and Colorado (except Mesa Verde 
National Park and the Colorado, Black Canyon of the Gunnison, 


Hovenweep, and Yucca House National Monuments in Colorado). 


Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona (except the 
Boulder Dam Recreational Area), Mesa Verde National Park and the 
Colorado, Black Canyon of the Gunnison, Hovenweep, and Yucca 
House National Monuments in Colorado; and Rainbow Bridge, Arches, 


and Natural Bridges National Monuments in Utah. 


Region IV 


Washington, Idaho, Oregon, California, Nevada, and Utah (except 


Rainbow Bridge, Arches, and Natural Bridges National Monuments); 


the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii; Glacier National Park in 
Montana; and Boulder Dam Recreational Area in Arizona and 
Nevada. °» 

65. Memorandum for the Washington Office and all Field Offices, 


August / and August 6, 1934, File 0-201-13 (Part Two), National Parks 
General, Administration and Personnel, Organization-Regionalization, Apri! 
1936-December 1939, RG 79. The illustration on the following page shows 
a map indicating the regional boundaries. Subsequently, minor changes 
were made in the make-up of the regions in the 1930s. On August 25, 
1937, for example, Dinosaur National Monument was transferred from 
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REGIONS ; | 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE * a” . 
Ly) 193" ,~ «¢ . 
a ee , © Regione Office ; 


Park Service Regional Offices, July 1, 1937. From 
Wirth, Parks, Politics, and the People, p. 134. 


Interestingly, of the first four regional directors only one, Thomas 
Allen, Jr. (Region tI), had been a superintendent of a natural park, 
although Car! P. Russeii (Region |) and Frank Kitteridge (Region IV) had 
considerable National Park Service experience. ™ Herbert Maier, who was 
named acting director of Region Iii, had been in charge of the Service's 
CCC and emergency activities of Region iti (CCC). tn addition, the 


associate regional director would be the current CCC regional officer .°/ 


The implementing memorandum made it clear that the Washington 
office intended to proceed cautiously with regionalization, and subsequent 
memorandums issued throughout the rest of the decade amplified, refined, 
or in some cases altered functions of the regional offices. 
Nevertheless, the outlines of the organization that would administer the 
National Park Service in the future were drawn, and it reflected 
Secretary Ickes’ concern that the field offices not rival the Washington 


office: 


Duties and Responsibilities: 


The headquarters of the Regional Directors are located at 
Washington, D.C., and at their respective field offices. One of 


65. (Cont.) Region IV to Region |! and on September 17, 1937, Great 
Sand Dunes and Wheeler national monuments were transferred from Region 
1} to Region tit. Memorandum for the Washington Office and all Field 
Offices, August 25 and September 13, 1937, in ibid. 


66. Memorandum for the Press, July 14, 1937, File 0-201-15, RG 79. 
Russell had been involved in education since 1923, and was then Chief of 
the Wildlife Division. Kitteridge had been Chief Engineer. Allen had 
served as superintendent at Hawaii, Zion, Bryce Canyon, Hot Springs, 
and Rocky Mountain national parks. 


67. Ibid. 


68. See, for example, Memorandum tor Regional Director, December 8, 
1937; September 15, 1937, October 13, 1939, and August 10, 1939, File 
0-201-13 (Part Two), National Parks General, Administration and 
Personnel, Organization-Reorganization, Apri! 1936-December 1939, RG 79. 
in 1939, an unsuccessful effort was made to change the provision 
requiring regional directors to be in Washington four months every year 
to three months every two or three years. Memorandum for the Secretary 
(rough draft), August 30, 1939, ibid. 
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the Regional Directors will be on duty in the Washington Office 
at all times. Contacts between the Washington Office Branches 
and the Regional Offices will be handled through the Regional 
Director on duty in the Washington Office. Correspondence 
between the Washington Office and the Regional Directors shall 
be routed through the Regional Director on duty in the 
Washington Office. 


The Regional Directors are the Director's administrative 
representatives for the field and are generally responsible for 
the furtherance of the Service's regular and emergency 
programs in the regions. They will be in general charge of 
public coniact work in accordance with approved plans and 
policies, and of the development of cooperation with Federal, 
State, and local agencies, legislators, State planning boards, 
etc. They will have supervision over, and be responsible for, 
the coordination of the water rights and historic sites and 
buildings surveys, and of the park, parkway, and recreational 
area study. They will exercise administrative contro! over the 
technical forces in their respective regions. 


The relationship between the Regiona! Director and the 
regional technicians shali correspond to that existing in the 
Washinaton Office between the Director and the heads of the 
Washington Office Branches. 


The accepted policy that the Superintendents and 
Custodians are responsible for all activities in the parks and 
monuments will obtain. The Regional Directors shall study the 
problems in the national park and monument areas. in 
collaboration with the Superintendents and Custodians so that 
the policies and practices of the Service will be handled 
uniformly, and so that there will be continuity of policy, 
regardiess of individual interpretations and changes _ in 
personnel. 


The National Capital Parks, the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial Project and similar memorial projects, and 
the Blue Ridge and Natchez Trace Parkways and = similar 
parkway projects during the planning and construction stages 
shall be handled independently of the Service regions, except 
where experience dictates that cooperation between the Regional! 
Director ana the official or officials in charge of the activities 
mentioned, is advantageous to the Service. 


Special duties and responsibilities may be assigned by the 
Director to the Regional! Directors for handling outside of their 
regions. 


Regional Personne! in Service Areas: 


The Regional Directors shall coordinate the travel of the 
technicians in their respective regions. They shall advise the 
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superintendent or custodian as far in advance as possible 
regarding a contemplated visit of Regional personne! to his park 
or monument. 


The personne! of the Regional Office assigned to a 
particular national park or monument area shall work under the 
administrative direction of the superintendent or coordinating 
superintendent, if one has been designated, of that park or 
monument. This procedure shall also apply to al! areas which 
have been placed under the administrative supervision of a 
superintendent. in all other areas administered by the Service, 
assigned Regional Office personne! shall continue to be under 
the administrative direction of the proper Regional Director. 


Program Approvals: 


Development, protection, and interpretation programs are 
to be approved by the Director prior to the preparation of any 
plans for projects thereunder. 


Plan Approvals: 


Regional Directors shall approve plans covering projects in 
national park and monument areas, regardiess of the source of 
funds, except those covering road projects, new trail projects, 
major structures, major buildings, and operator's plans, as 
such plans must continue to be approved by the Director; 
however, they shall continue to be routed through the Regional 
Office. 


Reports: 


Copies of all regular and special reports and of the annual 
and emergency estimates and programs submitted by those in 
charge of the National Park Service areas in each region shai! 
be sent to the Regional Director thereof. 


New Areas: 


The initiation of any investigation of a proposed new park 
or monument area must emanate from the Director, who will 
instruct either the Regional Director or designate some other 
especially qualified official to handle such investigation. He wil! 
advise the Regiona! Director of the contemplated investigation 
and, if co \sidered advisable, will request the Regional Director, 
or a representative of his Office, to accompany the 
investigating party. Copies of all communications regarding a 
proposed new area shali be sent to the proper Regional 
Director. 


Establishment of regional administrative units was an experiment. 


Within a short time it proved its effectiveness to both Washington officials 


2b4 


and field personnel. in his annual report of 1938, Director Cammerer 


wrote: 


Establishment of closer relationships with executives 
charged with various administrative units of the Federal park 
system end acceptance of a greater degree of responsibility for 
reguiar and emergency programs in those areas were the most 
marked results of the transition from the preWously existing 
emergency regionalization to the present national park regional 
organization. 


The following year, while calling for establishment of one additional 


region, the park superintendents resolved: 


As a means of establishing closer relationship with the 
various administrative units of the National Park Service and 
providing better coordination of field and Washington Office 
activities, it is agreed that the general principle and practice of 
regionalization effected by the Director's memorandum of 
August 6, 1937, and amendments, have already proven their 
worth and are heartily endorsed. 


D. Retrospect 


Park Service officials grappled in the 1930s with a whole range 
of issues that rose from a great expansion of the park system, new and 
unfamiliar programs, and a massive infusion of emergency funds. 
Coincidentally, they faced the problem of maintaining traditional values 
and principles in an organization that was suddenly both larger and more 
complex. As they did so, they fcund themselves subject to considerable 


criticism, some of it from unaccustomed source: 


— | 


. J 


69. Memorandum for the Washington Office and all Field Offices, 
Augus} 6, 1937, File O0-201-13 (Part Two), National Parks General, 
Organization-Regionalization, April 1936-December 1939, RG 79. 
Appendix 10 is a memorandum containing an organizational chart, 
functions, and general correspondence procedure for a typical region 
(ii). 


70. “Annual Report of the Director cf the National Park Service, 1938," 
in Annual Report of the Secretary of the interior, 1938, p. 5 


71. Recommendations of the National Park Superintendent's Conterence, 
January 1939, pp. 2-3, File 0-201-015, RG 79. 
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On one hand, Park Service administrators were criticized for the 
perceived failure to properly integrate the new historical areas into the 
Park System. Many of the strongest critics were those within the Service 
who were involved in the new areas. Edward A. Hummel, who came into 
the Service as an assistant historian doing ECW work in the Omaha office, 
remembered that the historical areas remained the “step-children” of the 


Service throughout the decade. The reason for this, he said, was that 


administrators simply had no interest in those areas. indeed, he 
conciuded, the National Park Service was two separate organizations in 
the 1930s. /“ Roy E. Appleman, encther historian who came into the 


Service under the ECW program in the 1930s, wrote that while the system 
generally worked well during that decade, the background of NPS 
administrators (forestry, “ranger-type," etc.) prevented them from 
recognizing that new and different policies and procedures were needed 


~ 


for the historical sreas.'> 


Historians were not the only ones concerned. in 1940 Regional 
Director (Region |) Minor KR. Tillotson, a man whose Park Service 
background was in the natural parks in the West, agreed. Speaking 
before the Historical Technicians Conference in 1940, Tillotson stated his 
opinion that “the National Park Service has thus far, to a great degree, 
failed in its task relating to the historic areas under its administration, 
not so much in their selection and development as in the interpretation of 


~ 


them to the public."/4 


72. Interview of Edward A. Hummel by Herbert Evison, October 22, 
1962. Hummel iater served in a variety of administrative offices in the 
Service, including superintendencies at  Fredericksburg/Spotsylvania 


National Battlefields and Glacier National Park, and assistant Regional 
Director, Western Region. 


73. Interview of Roy E. Appleman by Herbert Evison, February 10, 
1971. 


74. Recommendations of the Historical Technicians Conference, Region 
One, National Park Sesvice, Richmond, Virginia, Apri! 25-27, 1949. Old 


History Division Files, WASO. 


While historians and others argued that the Service did not 
adequately integraie the new areas into the system, others, and many old 
friends of the Park Service were among them, charged that the Service 
had strayed too far from its traditional course. Even in the days of 
Stephen Mather the Park Service had suffered criticism trom those who 
believed that the National Parks should consist of great unspoiled temples 
of beauty. By the mid-1930s these “purists,” as Donald Swain calis 
them, were in full cry against what they considered to be excessive 
construction and development in the parks, am over-zealous concern for 
tourism and the increases that it brought, and the heightened concern for 


—e 


: fo 
recreation. 


Most important, however, was what these critics considered to be a 
shift of interest from protecting the great scenic areas in the West. In 


February 1936, for example, Robert Sterling Yard, editor of The National 


Parks Bulletin, published an article entitled “Losing Our Primeval System 


in Vast Expansion." /© While the general tone of Yard's article was iess 
strident than was the title, he nevertneless wrote that the expansion of 
the system and new directions taken by the National Park Service had 
ended the long intimate relationship between the National Park Service 
that existed in “upbuilding of the primitive system and defense of 
Standards." The next year, James A. Foote, representing the Nationa! 
Audubon Society, published an open letter to Secretary Ickes in which he 


charged that: 


The National Park Service has been expanding in recent 
years--so rapidly that the original precepts and ideals upon 
which the Service was founded appear to have become lost or 
forgotten. State parks, recreational areas, national parks and 


75. Swain, “National Park Service and the New Deal," p. 32/. During 
the travel season that ended on September 30, 1938, the director 
announced 16,233,688 visited the National Park System, a new record. 
This represented an increase of over a million visitors from the previous 


year, and nearly a tive-foid increase since 1932 "Annual Report of the 
Director of the National Park Service, 1938," in Annual Report of the 
secretary of the Interior, 1938, p. 1, and Annual Report of the Director 


of the National Park Service, 1932, po. 1 


76. National Parks Bulletin, 13 (February 1936), pp. 1-4. 


primeval national parks have been shuffled and jumbled unt! 
today 2 confused American pubiic scarcely Knows which is 
which. 


in 1936, four staunch friends of the National Park Service--the 
Sierra Club, Wilderness Society, National Parks Associalion, and Audubon 
Society--united in calling for a reorganization that would create 24 


“National Primeval Park System”: 


The National Parks System, once the expression of the 
highest ideals and uses to which primeval wilderness of exaited 
beauty could be applied, has been required in recent years to 
embrace areas which do not justify the adjective primeval. The 
original system is now virtually lost sight of among innumerabie 
recreational activities, local, regional and national, assigned to 
the National Park Service. 


The present day popular conception of National Parks as 
open-air reservations of different kinds owned by the nation 
and maintained largely for playground use make no distinction 
between the primeval kind of national parks and other kinds 
administered by the National Park Service. To save the 
primeval national parks and ali they once meant to the nation, 
we must find a special title for them which will exclude al! 
others from the system by definition. 


Such title is Nationa’ Primeval Park Sy stem. ’° 


Park Service officials were sensitive to these criticisms, particularly 
to those of their erstwhile friends. Again and again, from the 


mid-thirties onward, they stepped forward to defend themselves George 


Wright, NPS Chief of Planning, for example, denied in a speech before 


j/7. vames A. Foote, "Mr. ickes--Your National Parks," National Parks 
Bulletin, 13 (December 1937), p j ickes' reply to Foote was published 
as "Mr. tckes Replies,” National Parks Bulletin, 4! June 1938), o ] 
William F Wharton president of the National Parks Association, 
expressed similiar sentiments ry 1938 Park Service Leader Abandons 
Nationa! Park Standards \ero.x CODY ' f e A- 4) CLonterences 1926-39, 
HFC. 
i8 Report on the Place of Primeval Part m the Reorganized Nationa 
Park Systen National Parks New: ervice Number 4 une e 1430 


Actually, however, Park Service officials need not have been so 
defensive about their actions in the 1930s. For, despite surface 
appearances, the inclusion of War and Agriculture department areas in 
1933, development and construction in the parks under the emergency 
programs, the pubiicity campaigns and increased tourism that it Drought, 
and growth of historic preservation programs did not represent a break 
with past traditions as many thought. Rather, save for the duties 
involved in building maintenance, what happened to the National Park 
Service in the 1930s was a logical extension of the traditions established 
by Stephen Mather and Horace Albiight. In tact the directorship of Arno 
Cammerer, who was repiaced by the first man who did not serve under 
Stephen Mather, was a culmination of that earlier tradition. 


T i, 


ve 1930s, then, witnessed the full bloom of policies established 


earlier. As such it had been the most exciting and creative in the 
Service's history By the end of the decade Service officials were ready 
lo retrencn. Part of this had to do with outside events--the winding 


+ 


dcwn of emergency programs and steadily declining funds and outbreak of 


war im Europe which drew attention elsewhere. Beyond events, fhowever, 


feeling among Park Service officials that it was time to pul! 


Was a Qenerad'! 


back, to consolidate gains and to become, as former director Albright 
noicated 1 land administration bdDureau whose focus was on the nationa! 
parks he declaration of war in December 1941 certainly brought the 
- YY 7 . . ‘” ~ * ] fy) 
period to a end he effort to dea! wit! ssues raised in the [930s 
Nv \ . n ive | wa | 
‘ ¢ ta 
nter-reiationshis t all the rganisms that combine to make uf 
the natural features of a national park and at the same time 
permitting mar { come into and enjoy the park--presents ne 
; thé nc - * come © * t if Od { A} i ’ oO er; wre Wr). 
T . ; . . 
ne conflict between complete preservation and wise use is 
aiways present and to solve the problem in a manner that w 
give the best future results requires afr unusual degree of 
SL und uUudaement , cr t} strat Ye ab Wty ana Le, nn . « Skil! 
>| when Cammerer resiaqned ecretary cKes was abie persuade 


Newton B. Drury to become director 


Od ‘The National Park yystem 


; 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


he authors of this study make the following recommendations for 


further related studies: 


1. During the course of our work George A. Palmer recommended 
that we include a section in the report providing short vignettes of 
biographical information on key NPS personalities of the 1930s. Time and 
budget constraints proved to be an obstacle in obtaining and providing 
this data as part of this study. Thus, we recommend that a major study 


on early NPS personalities from 1917 to 1941 be programmed and carried 


out to accomplish the objective as put forth by Palmer. The study would 
necessarily include oral interviewing and correspondence with a large 
number of former NPS personne! and shouid be conducted with the aid of 
several former NPS personne! such as M! raimer This tudy Gg De 
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APPENDIX 1 
AREAS TRANSFERRED BY EXECUTIVE ORDER 6166 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


National Military Parks 


Chickamauga 

Fort Donelson 
Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania County Battlefields Memorial 
Gettysburg 

Guilford Courthouse 
Kings Mountain 
Moores Creek 
Petersburg 

Shiloh 

Stones River 
Vicksburg 


Battlefields 


Antietam 

Appomattox Court House 
Brices Cross Roads 
Chalmette 

Cowpens 

Fort Necessity 

Monocacy 

Tupelo 

White Plains 


National Monuments 


Big Hole Battlefield 
Cabrillo 

Castie Pickney 
Father Millet Cross 
Fort Marion 

Fort Matanzas 

Fort Pulaski 
Meriwether Lewis 
Mound City 

Statue of Liberty 


Memorials 


Camp Biunt Tablets 
Kill Devil Monument 
New Echota Marker 
lee Mansion 


Cemeteries 


Battleground 
Antietam 
Vicksburg 
Gettysburg 
Chattanooga 
Fort Donelson 
Shiloh 

Stones River 
Fredericksburg 
Poplar Grove 
Yorktown 
Chalmette 


National Parks 


Abraham Lincoln 
Fort McHenry 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Chiricahua 
Devils Postpile 
Gila Cliff 

Holy Cross 
Jewel Cave 
Lava Beds 
Lehman Caves 
Mount Olympus 
Old Kasaan 
Oregon Caves 
Sunset Crater 
Timpanagos Cave 
Tonto 

Walnut Canyon 
Wheeler 


APPENDIX 2 
RESTORATION POLICIES, MAY 19, 1937 
DEVELOPMENT OF RESTORATION AND PRESERVATION POLICIES: 
1935-41 


From 1935-37 the Branch of Historic Sites and Buildings, in 
consultation with technicians trom other Park Service branches and the 
Advisory Board, held a series of discussions regarding the establishment 
of a “proper restoration policy" for historical areas. Following approval 
by the Advisory Board at its meeting on March 25-26, 1937, Director 
Cammerer issued a memorandum detailing three specific restoration 
policies, each designed to meet a given set of problems and issues in the 
historical areas. The policies, which took effect on May 19, 1937, 
included those for general restoration, battlefield area restoration, and 


sample resioration. The three policies read: 


General Restoration Policy: 


The motives governing these activities are several, often conflicting: 
aesthetic, archeological and scientific, and educational. Each has its 


values and its disadvantages. 


Educational motives often suggest complete reconstitution, as in their 
hey-day, of vanished, ruinous or remodelled buildings and remains. 
This has often been regarded as requiring removal of subsequent 
additions, and has involved incidental destruction of much 
archeological and historical evidence, as well as of aesthetic values 


arising trom age and picturesqueness. 


‘he demands of scholarship for the preservation of every vestige of 
architectural and archeological evidence--desirable in itself--might, if 
rigidly satisfied, leave the monument tn conditions which give the 


public little idea of its major historical aspect or importance 


In aesthetic regards, the claims of unity or original form or 
intention, of variety of style in successive periods of building and 
remodelling, and of present beauty of texture and weathering may 


not always be wholly compatible. 


in attempting to reconcile these claims and motives, the ultimate 
guide must be the tact and judgment of the men in charge. Certain 


observations may, however, be of assistance to them: 


(1) No final decision should be taken as to a course of action 
before reasonable efforts to exhaust the archeological and 
documentary evidence as to the form and successive transformations 


of the monument. 


(2) Complete record of such evidence, by drawings, notes and 
transcripts should be kept, and in no case should evidence offered 
by the monument itself be destroyed or covered up before it has 
been fully recorded. 


(3) It ts well to bear in mind the saying: "Better preserve than 


repair, better repair than restore, better restore than construct. 


(4) It is ordinarily better to retain genuine old work of several 
periods, rather than arbitrarily to "restore" the whole, by new 


work, to its aspect at a single period 


(5) This applies even to work of periods later than those now 


admired, provided their work represents 4a genuine creative effort. 


(6) in no case should our own artistic preferences or prejudices 
ead us to modify, on aesthetic grounds, work of a bygone period 
representing other artistic tastes. Truth is not only ¢3:1 ger than 
riction Dut more variec ana more interesting as wel! as more 


(7) Where missing features are to be replaced without sufficient 
evidence as to their own original form, due regard should be paid to 
the factors of period and region in other surviving examples of the 


same time anc tlocaiily. 


(8) Every reasonable additional care and expense are justified to 
approximate in new work the materials, methods and quality of old 
construction, but new work should not be artificially “antiqued” by 


threatrical means. 


(9) Work on the preservation and restoration of old buildings 


requires a slower pace than would be expected in new construction. 


Battlefield Area Restoration Policy: 


Consideration of a proper restoration policy fc historical areas 
raises many important problems. Not the least of these is the 
proper application of such a policy to national battlefield areas. 
Those areas offer conditions not usually present ‘ other historical 
sites and the problem is more immediate in view of the present rapid 


development program. 


in a sense a wise policy might better be described as one of 
Stabilization rather than restoration. Stabilization embraces 
necessary restoration without subordinating to it the entire physical 
development program. 

it is convenient to discuss the problem in two parts, the elements 
usually presented in a battiefield area when the National Park 
Service takes it over, but before any development program has been 


initiated: and, the successive steps in a sound stabilization progran 


} When the National Park Service takes over a military area it 


‘ 


usualiy consists of the 


owing e-.ement: 


A. What was there when the Dattle was fought, including 
evidences of the Dattlie, such as earthenworks, cleared 
fields, ruined foundations, etc. 

B. Subsequent additions, including forest growth, modern 
buildings, monuments, and markers. Some of these 
subsequent additions, such as the intrusions of unsightly 
and modern structures, have been injurious to the 
appearance of the area. Other additions, however, have 
improved it. For example, forest growth of 75 y*ars 
frequently is a desirable witness to ihe age and the 
dignity of a battlefield area and fortifies the impression 
upon those visiting the area. 

it. To stabilize conditions on a battlefield area after it is taken 


over, the following policies are hereby approved: 


B. 


Undesirable modern encroachments on the battlefield scene 
Shall be eliminated as soon as practicable. Not everything 
that has occurred since the battle can be considered an 
encroachment. Obviously, modern Structures and 
intrusions which have been due to other than natural 
conditions and which introduce a jarring note rather than 
contribute to the normal accretions of age are the elements 
which should be eliminated. These include modern 
buildings, high-speed highways, gas Stations, transmission 
nes, and other obviously incongruous elements. Normal 
forest agrowth, the natural changes of stream channel, the 
operation of other natural processes which seem destined 


never to be controlled, should not be eliminated. 


Having eliminated undesirable encroachments tnose 


features of the area which hamoer a clear understanding of 


ihe engagement als Should be eliminated For example 
where torest growth Nas obstruc ted ar mportant vista or 
where co road location = rive ys 4 mistaken nol OT) ' troop 


movements, tnat feature should be moditied or eliminated 
for educational reasons. 


, 


ion, which seems acGvisable to aid understanding 
anc to restore the natural landscape tor clearing and 
naturally representing the bDattiletield area, should be made 
as funds therefore are obtained. Such restorations may be 
mace for structures, earthworks, plant growth, etc. it is 
recognized that, in each case of restoration, there is 
present a danger of introducing an artificial element into 
what had been previously a natural scene. Natura! 
processes should be allowed to operate and dignify with 


age the natura! scene. 


The foregoing policies should aid in developing a battlefield area to 
provide a combination of elements remaining from the time of the 
battle, pilus the normal additions of age affected through the natural 
accretion of natural processes. When a battlefield area has been so 
treated as to represent this combination, it can be said to be 


"Stabilized." 


Sample Restoration Policy: 


The Advisory Board approves the guiding policy of the treatment oft 


the Morristown camp site, in accordance with which the restoration 
of only a very small number of representative structures 1s 


attempted, aid expresses its opposition to any attempt at complete or 
large-scale restoration of such sites, especially where the building of 


Structures its involved 
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APPENDIX 4 
A PARTIAL LISTING OF STATE PARKS IN WHICH THE NATIONAL 
PARK SERVICE SUPERVISED PRESERVATION ACTIVITIES 
THROUGH THE ECW PROGRAM IN THE 1930s 


Big Bend State Park, Texas 
Columbis-Belmont State Park, Kentucky 
Custer State Park, South Dakota 

De Mores State Park, North Dakota 
Fort Churchill State Park, Nevada 
Fort Clinch State Park, Florida 

Fort Frederick State Park, Maryland 
Fort Griffin State Park, Texas 

-ort Lincoln State Park, North Dakota 
rort Lowell State Park, Arizona 

Fort Macon State Park, North Carolina 
Fort Morgan State Park, Alabama 

Fort Parker State Park, Texas 

Fort Ridgeley State Park, Minnesota 
Fort Sisseton State Park, South Dakota 
Goliad State Park, Texas 


\ilinois-Michigan Canal State Park, Illinois 
La Purisima Mission State Park, California 
Lincoln Log Cabin State Park, Illinois 


Longfellow-Evangeline State Park, Louisiana 

Mackinac Island State Park, Michigan 

Mound State Park, Alabama 

New Salem State Park, Illinois 

Pere Marquette State Park, Illinois 

San Juan Bautista State Historic Monument, California 
Shelby Negro State Park, Tennessee 

Spring Mill State Park, Indiana 

University Ruin, Tucson, Arizona 


"Annual Report of the Director of the Nationa! Park Service," 1938, in 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1938, p. 17, and “Annual 
Report of the Director of the National Park Service," 1940, in Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1940, p. 173. 
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APPENDIX 5 
NATIONAL PARK AND CCC 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The Civilian Conservation Corps advanced park development by many vears. 
It made possible the development of many protective tacilities on the areas 
that comprise the National Park System, and also provided, for the first time, 
a Federal aid program for State park systems through which the National Park 
Service gave technical assistance and administrative guidance for immediate 
park developments and long-range planning. Of approximately 3,114 CCC camp 
vears of work under the supervision of the National Park Service, 880 or 28 
percent were on National Park Service areas, and 2,234 or 72 percent, on 
non-Federal park and recreational areas. It is believed that the work ac- 
complished in the park conservation field in the 10 years otf CCC was equal 
to what might have been expected in 50 vears without its assistance. 


The National Park System bencfited immeasurably by the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, principally through the building of many greatly needed 
fire trails and other forest fire-prevention facilities such as lookout 
towers and ranger cabins. During the life of the CCC the areas received 
the best fire protection in the history of the Service. Over 414,000 man- 
days were spent on the work of fire prevention and over 250,000 on tire 
suppression. The value of the man-days spent in fire pr vtection and sup- 
pression in the great scenic areas of the Nation cannot pve overestimated. 


The CCC also provided the manpower and materials to construct many 
administrative and public-use facilities such as utility buildings, sani- 
tation and water systems, housing for its employees, service roads, camp- 
ground improvements, and museums and exhibits; to do reforestation and werk 
relating to insect and disease control; to improve the roadsides; to restore 
historic sites and buiidings; to perform erosion control, and sand fixation 
research and work; to make various travel and use studies; and to do many 
other developmental and administrative tasks that are so important to the 
proper protection and use of the National Park Svstem. 


The CCC made available to the superintendents of the national parks, for 
the tirst time, a certain amount of manpower that allowed them to do many 
important jobs when and as they arose. Many of these jobs made the difference 
between a well-managed park and one "just getting along." If the CCC or a 
Similar organization is established in the future, a more flexible use of 
the men assigned to National Park Svstem areas would increase its value to 
them. 


The State park program received a tremendous impetus through the CCC. 
Without having had any previous official relationship with State park organiza- 
tions, the National Park Service was asked to supervise CCC work on non- 
Federal park areas. This required the setting up of a supplementary organiza- 
tion on a regional basis. Many States were not prepared to utilize effectively 
the manpower and materials that were suddenly available to them--in fact, 
the majority of them had practically no State park system or organization. 
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The CCC was not just a pick-and-shovel project. It contributed 
tremendously to the Nation's thought on parks and recreation. It was soon 
realized that one of the first requirements for adequate programs, both 
immediate and long-range, was a comprehensive survey and study of the 
entire park and recreational problem on a Nation-wide basis. In 1936, 
Congress enacted the Park, Parkway and Recreation Study Act (49 Stat. 1894), 
and pursuant to this act, 40 of the States and the Territory of Hawaii 
participated in the conduct of State-wide studies. Thirty-seven of the 
States completed reports on their studies and 21 published them. In 1941, 
the National Park Service published its report, "A Study of the Park and 
Recreation Problem of the United States." Between 1936 and 1942, the 
National Park Service responded to the request of 18 States in helping to 
rewrite their general conservation laws, which placed parks and recreation 
in a stronger position. During the 10 years of CCC, the National Park Service 
issued the tollowing publications relating to park work--all made possible 
by the CCC: 


A Study of the Park and Recreation Problem of the United States. 
Park Structures and Facilities. 

Park and Recreation Structures. 

Park Use Studies and Demonstrations. 

Fees and Charges for Public Recreation. 

Yearbook--Park and Recreation Progress, 1937, 1938, 1940, 1941. 
Tree Preservation Bulletin, Series 1-9, incl. 

Digest of Laws Relating to State Parks. 

Digest of Laws Affecting Organized Camping. 

Digest of Laws Relating to Local Parks and Recreacion. 
Municipal and County Parks in the United States--1935. 


The above-mentioned work was fundamental and essential to insure proper 
physical improvements on the State park and recreational areas throughout the 


coun t ry . 


Civilian Conservation Corps Program of the United States Department of 
the Interior . . . January 1944, pp. 27-28. 
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APPENDIX 6 


ACT CREATING NATIONAL TRUST FUND BOARD 
[PUBLIC--NO. 201--74TH CONGRESS} 
[S. 2074] 

AN ACT 


To create a National Park Trust Fund Board, and for other purposes. 
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States of America in Congress assembled, That a board is hereby created and 
established, to be known as the National Park Trust Fund Board (hereinafter 
referred to as the Board), which shall consist of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of the Interior, the Director of the National Park 
Service, and two persons appointed by the President for a term of five vears 
each (the first appointments being for three and five years, respectively). 
Three members of the Board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business, and the Board shall have an official seal, which shall be judicially 
noticed. The Board may adopt rules and regulations in regard to its procedure 
and the conduct of its business. 


No compensation shall be paid to the members of the Board for their services 
as such members, but they shall be reimbursed for the expenses necessarily incurred 
by them, out of the income from the fund or funds in connection with which such 


expenses are incurred. 


SEC. 2. The Board is hereby authorized to accept, receive, hold, and ad- 
minister such gifts or bequests of personal property for the benefit of, or in 
connection with, the National Park Service, its activities, or its service, as 
may be approved by the Board, but no such gift or bequest which entails any 
expenditure not to be met out of the gift, bequest or the income thereof shall 
be accepted without the consent of Congress. 


The moneys or securities composing the trust funds given or bequeathed to 
the Board shall be receipted for by the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall 
invest, reinvest, or retain investments as the Board may [trom time to time 
determine. The income, as and when collected, shall be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States in a trust fund account to be known as the 
"National Park Trust Fund" subject to disbursement by the Division of Disburse- 


ment, Treasury Department, for the purposes in each case specified: Proviuec 
HOO Vor, That the Board is not authorized to engage in any business, nor shall 


the Secretary of the Treasury make any investment for account of the Board that 
may not lawfully be made by a trust company in the District of Columbia, except 
that the Secretary may make any investments directly authorized by the instru- 
ment of gitt, and may retain any investments accepted by the board. 


SEC. 3. The Board shall have perpetual succession, with all the usual 
powers and obligations of a trustee, including the power Co sell, except as 
herein limited, in respect of all property, moneys, or securities which shali 
be conveved, transferred, assigned, bequeathed, delivered or paid over to it 
tor the purposes above specified. The Board may be sued in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, which is hereby given jurisdiction of such suits, 
for the purpose of enforcing the provisions of any trust accepted by it. 


SEC. 4. Nothing in this Act shall be construed as prohibiting or restricting 
the Secretary of the Interior from accepting, in the name of the United States, 
gifts or bequests of money for immediate disbursement or other property in the 
interest of the National Park Service, its activities, or its service, as hereto- 
fore authorized by law. 


SEC. 5. Gifts or bequests to or tor the benefit of the National Park Service, 


including those to the Board, and the income therefrom, shall be exempt from all 


Fede ral taxes. 


SEC. 6. The Board shall submit to the Congress an annual report of the moneys 


or securities received and held by it and of its operations. 


Approved, July 10, 1935. 
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APPENDIX 7 
HISTORIC SITES ACT 
[PUBLIC--NO. 292--74th CONGRESS] 
[S. 2073] 
AN ACT 


To provide for the preservation of historic American sites, buildings, objects, 
and antiquities of national significance, and for other purposes. 
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tates of Amertea in Congress assembled, That it is hereby declared that it 
is a national policy to preserve for public use historic sites, buildings and 
objects of national significance for the inspiration and benefit of the people 


ot the United States. 


SEC. 2. The Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter referred to as the 
Secretary), through the National Park Service, for the purpose of effectuating 
the policy expressed in section 1 hereof, shall have the following powers and 
perform the tollowing duties and functions: 


(a) Secure, collate, and preserve drawings, plans, photographs, and other 
data of historic and archaeologic sites, buildings, and objects. 


(b) Make a survey of historic and archaeologic sites, buildings, and objects 
for the purpose of determining which possess exceptional value as commemorating 
or illustrating the history of the United States. 


(c) Make necessary investigations and researches in the United States 
relating to particular sites, buildings, or objects to obtain true and accurate 


historical and archaeological tacts and intormation concerning the same. 


(d) For the purpose of this Act, acquire in the name of the United States 
by gift, purchase, or otherwise any property, personal or real, or any interest 
or estate therein, title to any real property to be satisfactory to the 
Secretary: f/rovtded, That no such property which is owned by any religious or 
educational institution, or which is owned or administered for the benefit of 
the public shall be so acquired without the consent of the owner: Provide 
Jurtner, That no such property shall be acquired or contract or agreement for 
the acquisition thereof made which will obligate the general fund of the Treasury 
for the payment of such property, unless or until Congress has appropriated 
money which is available for that purpose. 


(e) Contract and make cooperative agreements with States, municipal sub- 
divisions, corporations, associations, or individuals, with proper bond where 
deemed advisable, to protect, preserve, maintain, or operate any historic or 
archaeologic building, site, object, or property used in connection therewith 
for public use, regardless as to whether the title thereto is in the United 
States: frovided, That no contract or cooperative agreement shall be made or 
entered into which will obligate the general fund of the Treasury unless or 
until Congress has appropriated money for such purpose. 
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(f) Restore, reconstruct, rehabilitate, preserve, and maintain historic 
or prehistoric sites, buildings, objects, and properties of national historical 
or archaeological significance and where deemed desirable establish and maintain 
museums in connection therewith. 


(g) Erect and maintain tablets to mark or commemorate historic or pre- 
historic places and events of national historical or archaeological significance. 


(hi) Operate and manage historic and archaeologic sites, buildings, and 
properties acquired under the provisions of this Act together with lands and 
subordinate buildings for the benefit of the public, such authority to include 
the power to charge reasonable visitation fees and grant concessions, leases, 
or permits for the use of land, building space, roads, or trails when necessary 
or desirable either to accommodate the puplic or to facilitate administration: 

rovided, That such concessions, leases, or permits, shall be let at competitive 
bidding, to the person making the highest and best bid. 


(i) When the Secretary determines that it would be administratively 
burdensome to restore, reconstruct, operate, or maintain any particular historic 
or archaeologic site, building, or property donated to the United States through 
the National Park Service, he may cause the same to be done by organizing a 
corporation for that purpose under the laws of the District of Columbia or any 
State. 


(}) Develop an educational program and service for the purpose of making 
available to the public facts and information pertaining to American historic 
and archaeologic sites, buildings, and properties of national signiticance. 
Reasonable charges may be made tor the dissemination of any such facts or informa- 
tion. 


(k) Perform any and all acts, and make such rules and regulations not 
inconsistent with this Act as may be necessary and proper to carry out the pro- 
visions thereof. Any person violating any of the rules and regulations authorized 
by this Act shall be punished by a fine of not more than $500 and be adjudged to 


pay all cost of the proceedings. 


SEC. 3. A general advisory board to be known as the "Advisory Board on 
National Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monuments" is hereby established, 
to be composed of not to exceed eleven persons, citizens of the United States, 
to include representatives competent in the fields of history, archaeology, 
architecture, and human geoygraphy, who shall be appointed by the Secretary and 
serve at his pleasure. The members of such board shall receive no salary but 
mav be paid expenses incidental to travel when engaged in discharging their duties 


as such members. 


It shall be the duty of such board to advise on any matters relating to 
ational parks and to the administration of this Act submitted to it tor considera- 
tion by the Secretary. It may also recommend policies to the Secretary trom time 
to time pertaining to national parks and to the restoration, rec: nstruction, 
conservation, and general administraticn of historic and archaeologic sites, build- 
ings, and properties. 
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SEC. 4. The Secretary, in administering this Act, is authorized to cooperate 
with and may seek and accept the assistance of any Federal, State, or municipal 
department or agency, or any educational or scientific institution, or any 
patriotic association, or any individual. 


(b) When deemed necessary, technical advisory committees may be established 
to act in an advisory capacity in connection with the restoration or reconstruction 
of any historic or prehistoric building or structure. 


(c) Such professional and technical assistance may be employed without regard 
to the civil-service laws, and such service may be established as may be required 
to accomplish the purposes of this Act and for which money may be appropriated by 
Congress or made available by gifts for such purpose. 

SEC. 5. Nothing in this Act shall be held to deprive any State, or political 
subdivision thereof, of its civil and criminal jurisdiction in and over lands 
acquired by the United States under this Act. 


SEC. 6. There is authorized to be appropriated for carrying out the purposes 
thi Let sums as the Congress mav from time to time determine. 


7 
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ilict with any other Act or Acts relating to the same subject matter. 


Approved, August 21, 1935. 


49 Stat. 666 
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APPENDIX 8 
PERSONNEL OF BRANCH OF HISTORIC SITES AND BUILDINGS. 
October Il, 1935 


BRANCH OF HISTORIC SITES AND BUILDINGS 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Clerical 


NAME POSITION SALARY 

Olive Drinkwine Stenographer $1560 CAF-2 
Irene Stine Assistant Clerk-Steno. 1620 CAF-3 
Thelma Wheat Stenographer 1560 CAF-2 


Christine Taylor Clerk Stenographer 1000 CAF-4* 


Technical and Assistant to Technicians 
Associate Historian 3200 P-3* 
Associate Historian 3200 P-3* 
Assistant Historical Tech. 2600 11-Pé&S 
(lidqtrs.,Shiloh Natl.Mil.Pk.,Tenn.) 
Historical Technician 2600 Gr. 11 
(Hdqtrs. Morristown) 
Assistant Archeologist 


Malcolm E. Gardner 
Herman Kalin 
Olat T. Hagen 


Vernon G. Setser 


John Theodore Zaharev 2600 11-P&S 


DATE STATUS 
CHANGE OR 
APPOINTMENT 
SUBMITTED 


Submitted July 
5, resubmitted 
October 9 


September 14. 
September 14. 


Ruth E. Butler Junior Historian 2000 P&S-1 

Charles F. Cochran Junior Historiar 2600 P&S-1* 
Edna M. Colman Junior Historian 2000 P&S-1* 
Stuart Cuthbertson Junior Historian 2000 P&S-I* 
Ruth Graham Junior Historian 2000 P&S-1* 
Thomas L. Hofferman Junior Historian 2000 P&S-1* 
Benjamin T. kurtz Junior Historian 2000 9-P&S 

Elizabeth G. Morison Junior Historian 2000 P&S-1* 
John A. Sachem Junior Historian 2000 P&S-1* 
Alvin P. Stauffer Junior Historian 2000 P&S-1* 
Edward Stears Junior Historian 2000 P&S-1% 

CHICKAMAUGA=CHATTANOOGA NATIONAL MLLITARY PARK, TENNESSEE 

Camp, Oswald E. Junior Historian 2000 FCS-9 
Emery, George Junior Historian 2000 =FCS-9 
Younger, Paul N. Junior Historian 2000 FCS-9 


August 23. 
August 23. 
June 28. 


September 11. 
September 13. 


September 5. 
September 13. 
July ll. 
August 23. 


COLONIAL NATIONAL MONUMENT, VIRGINIA 


DATE STATUS 
CHANGE OR 


APPOINTMENT 
NAME POSITION SALARY SUBMITTED 
Borresen, Thor Junior Historian $2000 9 P&S 
Day, Summerfield Junior Archeologist 2000 FCS-9 
Duncan, Bingham Junior Historian 2000 FCS-9 
Marshall, Charles S. Junior Historian 2000 9 P&S 
Riley, Edward Miles Junior Historian 2000 9 P&S 
Titiev, Morris Junior Historian 2000 FCS-9* August 23. 
FORT PULASKI, GEORGIA 
Lattimore, Ralston B. Junior Historian $2000 FCS-9 
Young, Roger W. Junior Historian 2000 FCS-9 


FREDERLCKSBURG AND SPOTSYLVANIA COUNTY BATTLEFIELDS MEMORIAL NATLONAL MILITARY PARK, 


VIRGINIA 
Jett T. Sutton Junior Historiar $2000 FCS-9 
Northington, Oscar F.Jr. Junior Historian 2000 9 P&S 
Taylor, Raleigh Junior Historian 2000 FCS-9 
Guy, George W. Junior Historian 2000 FCS-9 


GETTYSBURG NATIONAL MILITARY PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Allison, William Hl. Junior Historian $2000 FCS-9 


Garrett, Harper L. Junior Historian 2000 FCS-9 
King, Louis Junior Historian 2000 FCS-9 


MORRISTOWN HISTORICAL PARK, NEW JERSEY 


Biebigheiser, Lloyd W. Junior Historian $2000 FCS-9 

Baker, Russell Junior Historian 2000 FCS-9 

McCain, William D. Junior Historian 2000 FCS-9 

Weig, Melvin J. Junior Historian 2000 FCS-9 
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PETERSBURG NATIONAL MILITARY PARK, VIRGINIA 


DATE STATUS 
CHANGL OR 
APPOLNTMENT 


NAME POSITION SALARY SUBMITTED | 
Voorhis, Manning C. Junior Historian $2000 FCS-9¥ 


RICHMOND BATTLEFIELD NATLONAL PARK, VIRGINIA 


Barnes, Harold L. Junior Historian 2000 FCS-Y¥ 
Tavlor, Floyd B. Junior Historian 2000 FCS-9 


SHILOH NATIONAL MILITARY PARK, TENNESSE! 


Luekett, W. W. Foreman (Historical Asst.) 2000 
Truett, Randle Bond Junior Historian 2000, FCS=-9 
Wilshin, Francis fF. lunior Historian 2000 FCS-9 


* Appointments and changes of status which are pending. 


Blossom to Vemaray, October 11, 1935, Central Classified Files, 1907-49, 201-13, 
Administration (General), Organization, RC 79. 
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APPENDIX 9 


Procedures to Implementing Historic Sites Act 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
Washington 


February 28, 1936. 


The Director, 
National Park Service. 
ly dear Ar. Director: 


Pursuant to the authority granted to the Secretary of the Interior by 
the Act of August 21, 1935 (Public Law No. 292, 74th Congress), the following 
procedure is established for the purpose of preserving for public use historic 
sites, buildings, and objects cf national significance for the inspiration and 


l. The National Park Service, throuwsh its Branch of Historic Sites and 
Buildings, shall perform the duties prescribed in the Act, and in so doing it 
shall study and investigate historic and archeologic sites and buildings through- 
out the United States, and list, describe, tabulate, classify and evaluate such 
sites tor the purpose of developing a comprehensive long-term plan for their 
acquisition, preservation and use. It shall submit annually to tie Secretary of 
the Interior a report on the areas studied during the preceding vear. 


2. The Director of the National Park Service, after consultation with the 
Advisory Board or the appropriate sub-committee thereof, shall recommend to the 
Secretary the designation as National Historic Sites of any such historic sites 
and buildings as appear to possess the necessary attributes, including national 
historical or archeological signiticance, availability, possession of suitable 
physical characteristics, capability of development and control, and the possi- 
bility of administration as a National Historic Site. 


The procedure in designating a National Historic Site shall be as follows: 


ae Study of the site by the National Park Service and a determination of 
its national importance within the scope of the Act. 


b. Preparation by the National Park Service of a memorandum tor Lhe 
Secretary's approval, including a map of the “ecommended boundaries and de- 
scriptive material of the site to be designated. The memorandum shall include 
recommendations as to the official name of the site and the method of administering 
it if and when accepted. The justification must show that the recommended site 
is of national signiticance. 
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Ce Approval by the Secretary of the memorandum and preparation by 
the National Park Service tor the approval of the Secretary of appropriate 
contractual agreements with Federal departments or agencies, state or local 
governments, Or private owners, when necessary to ftacilitate the administra- 
tion of areas under the scope of the Act. 


a. cxamination and acceptance oO! the necessary deeds bv the Secretary, 
if title to the area or any part of it is to be vested in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


e. Approval by the Secretary otf the contractual agreements, where 
necessary, and preparation of the order for the signature of the Secretar’ 
designating the area as a National Historic Site. 


t. Filing of the original and two duplicate originals of certified copies 
ot the signed departmental order with the Division ot the Federal Register, 
National Archives, upon which the area is then to be considered a National 
tiistoric Site. 


3. Upon its designation as a National Historic Site, the tollowing 
procedure siall govern: 


a. As contemplated by the Act, jurisdiction and control over National 
Historic Sites may be exercised by the National Park Service or in the discretion 
of the Secretary, by prior agreement, such designated sites may remain under 
private control or under the jurisdiction of a State or local government in 


, , 


accordance with the terms ot Section Z (c) 01 Public Law No. 292. 


when jurisdiction and control are vested i- the National Park Service, the 
area shall be administered in the same manner as a national historic park or 
monument. Any National Historic Site within or in the vicinity of a national 
park or monument shall preterably be administered in connection with such park 
Or monument. 


Whenever practicable, appropriate tees shall be charged tor admission to 
such national historic sites, such fees to be fixed in each case by the Director 
of the National Park Service, with the approval of the Secretary. Provided, that 
no child sixteen vears of age or under, accompanied by a parent or guardian, 
shall be charged a tee tor admission to anv national historic site, and that 
classes from educational institutions, accompanied by teachers or instructors, 
shall be admitted free of charge. 


b. As a condition precedent to the designation of National Historic Sites 
which will be under the control of persons or agencies other than the United 
States, the National Park Service shall, with the approval of the Secretary, 
make contracts or arrangements with the owners, whether private parties, organ- 
izations, or public agencies, defining the terms under which such site is to 
be controlled and administered. In such cases, the National Park Service may 
arrange tor the use of available funds, it any, for the restoration or improve- 
ment of such sites, provided the contractual agreements with the owners, made 


in consideration of such restoration or improvement, are satistactory to the 
Sec retary . 
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The National Park Service shall also make such arrangements as may be 
necessary and teasible tor the protectivn of historic sites against impairment, 
encroachment, or danger trom adjacent areas. 

All such contractual agreements shall contain a covenant on part of the owner 
oft the site that such owner will not make nor authorize to be made any changes in 
the state of the premises, that he will not erect or permit to be erected thereon 
anv monument, building, marker or sign cf anv nature whatsoever, nor disseminate 
to the public any historical intormation concerning the particular site without 
the consent of the Director of the National Park Service. Such contractual 
agreements shall be executed in such term and manner as to be satisfactory to 
the Secretary. 


In all contracts with such owners tor the operation OT Cle sites bv the 
National Park Service, a provision shall be inserted prescribing the use of any 
funds collected as admission tees or from other sources for the maintenance and 


repair of such sites and struct: ‘reon, or for payment to the owners for the 
use of the property, or for m. ne nents on the purchase price in case of an 
option or agreement tor purch by the United States. 

Re In making the surveys and investigations prescribed above, the Director 


of the National Park Service, shall, whenever practicable, accept the assistance 
of, and cooperate with interested State, or municipal departments or agencies, 

or educational or scientitic institutions, or patriotic or historical associations, 
or public or private corporations or associations, or individuals, provided such 


assistance is turnished without expense to the United States. 


All plans, drawings, photographs, and other data secured as a result of such 
surveys and investigations shall be preserved by the National Park Service and 
shall be open to public inspection except in case of rare documents, as determined 
by the Director, copies of which shall be made available. The National Park Service 
may arrange to publish such data as may be necessary tor an educational pregram to 
make available to the public facts and information pertaining to American histori 
and archeologic sites, buildings, and objects of national igniticance. Reasonable 


charees may be made for the dissemination of anv such tacts or intormation. 
>» Upon the recommendation of the Director and the approval of the Secretary, 
historic sites will be acquired by the United States itt, purchase or otherwise, 


subject to the restrictions contained in section 2 (d) of the Act of August 21, 1935. 
In all cases of acquisition the title and evidence of title to Lands acquired shall 
be satistactory to the Secretary. 


6. a. WO monument, marker, tablet, or other memorial shall be placed upon 
any part of a national historic site until the design, text, description, material, 
finish, and location shall have been approved by the Director of the National Park 


Service. Where important matters otf design are involved tne advice ot the National 
Commission of Fine Arts shall be secured. In all cases, monumentation shall bs 
kept to the cssential minimum, and on] such memorials will be approved as are 


appropriate thereto. 
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b. All monuments or markers in national historic sites shall be erected 
in strict accordance with the plans and specifications approved by the Director 
of the National Park Service. Those engaged in placing monuments or markers 
Shall notify the Director prior to the beginning of work and shall not proceed 
with their construction and emplacement until authority in writing has been 
received. Those engaged in placing said markers or monuments shall exercise 
special care to avoid injury to the grounds, trees, shrubbery, buildings or 
other structures. After the completion of the work the contractor must clear 
the grounds, trees, shrubberv, buildings or other structures of all debris which 
may have accumulated and leave them in as good condition as before beginning the 
work. Where necessary a certified check or bond to accomplish this purpose shall 


be required. 


Ze A board, known as the Advisory Board on National Parks, Historic Sites, 
Buildings and Monuments, has been established to advise on any matters relating 


to National Park Service activities and to the administration of the above mentioned 
Act as may be submitted to it by the Secretary of the Interior. It may also recom- 

mend policies to the Secretary pertaining to national parks and to the restoration, 

reconstruction, conservation and general administration of historic and archeologic 

Sites, buildings, and properties. The Director of the National Park Service, as 

the representative of the Secretarv, mav submit to said Advisory Board from time 


when deemed necessary, technical advisory committees may be estaplished to 


act in an advisory capacity in connection with the restoration or reconstruction 
of any historic or prehistoric building or structure. 


Sincerely vours, 
/s/ Charles West 


Acting Secretary of the Interior 


Ist Advisory Board “Meeting, Minutes and Resolutions, Advisory boards and 
Commissions Office, Department of the Interior. 
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APPENDIX 10 
FUNCTIONS AND GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE PROCEDURE, 


REGIONAL OFFICE, REGION TWO, NOVEMBER 1, 1937 
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FUNCTLONAL OUTLINE TO ACCOMPANY MEMORANDUM OF ORGANIZATION AND CORRESPONDENCE PROCEDURE 
NATLONAL PARK SERVICE REGION TWO - September 22, 1937. 


Regional Director 
Thos. J. Allen, Jr. 
| 
ASSOCIATE REGIONAL DIRECTOR 

Paul V. Brown 


ps i 
Asst. Regional Director Asst. Regional Director 
Donald B. Alexander Earl C. Grever 
= .. 1 7 — i t 
OPERATIONS CONSERVATION, PROTECTION RESEARCH AND 
Regular NPS, CCC & ERA © AND INTERPRETATION LONG RANGE PLANNING DEVELOPMENT 
Reg. Forester, Childs Regional Supervisor (RS) Asst. Reg. Director 
Chief Clerk - Morrell Harry E. Curtis E. C. Grever 
Office Management (Other 
than ERA) Naturalist Program Recr. Area Study Projects 
Personnel Historical Program Master Plans Clearance of job plans 
Mail and Files Ranger Service Land Use Recommendations for 
Fiscal and accounting Forest Protection Project & Job financing. 
Project and job allotment Water Resources Construction 
control Work Camp Operation 
4 Payrolls Organized group camps 
3 Travel, Itineraries & Accts Recr. Demonstration 
> Procurement Working plans 
Cost records Maintenance 
Safety 
Asst. Reg. Dir. in charge 
ERA Fiscal Operations, 
J. A. Wallace 
- cea ah 
a Inspectors | | technical Branches | 
——+ I I nn me a a 
| Engineers] [Architects & Ldscp.Arch.| |Forestry} [Wildlife, Geology, Museums, Park Naturalists] | History} {Legal | 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
National Park Service 
Region Two 
300 Keeline Building, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Subject: Functions and General Procedure, 
Region Two. 


Under date of August 6, the Director's Office in Washington issued a 
memorandum whereby the National Park Service was regionalized and stating 
the policies under that regionalization. 


The following memorandum is intended to state in more detail the applica- 
tion of the Director's memorandum to the activities in Region Two. This memo- 
andum carries forward a good many statements exactly as made in the Director's 
original instructions. They are repeated simply for easy reference both at 
Omaha and in the field. 


ORGANIZATION 


Principal Officers in Region Two now consist of: 


Regional Director, Thos. J. Allen, Jr. 

Associate Regional Director, Paul V. Brown, 

Acting Assistant Regional Director, Donald B. Alexander, 
Acting Assistant Regional Director, Earl C. Grever, 
Acting Assistant Regional Director, J. A. Wallace, 
Regional Supervisor, Recreation Study, Harry E. Curtis, 
Chief Clerk, Rowe Morrell. 


DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


REGIONAL DLRECTOR 


The headquarters of this Region are at Omaha, Nebraska. As one of the 
Regional Directors will be on duty in the Washington Office at all times, 
Regional Director Allen will serve there during part of the year. Contacts 
between the Washington Office Branches and the Regional Offices will be handled 
through the Regional Director on duty in the Washington Office. Correspondence 
between the Washington Office and the Regional Director shall be routed through 
the Regional Director on duty in the Washington Office. 
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The Regional Director is the Director's administrative representative 
for Region Two and is generally responsible for the furtherance of the 
Service's regular and emergency programs in the Region. He will be in 
general charge of public contact work in accordance with approved plans and 
policies, and of the development of cooperation with Federal, State, and 
local agencies, legislators, State planning boards, etc. He will have 
supervision over, and be responsible for, the coordination of the water 
rights and historic sites and buildings surveys, and of the park, parkway, 
and recreational area study. He will exercise administrative control over 
the technical forces in the Region. 


The accepted policy that the Superintendents and Custodians are respon- 
sible for all activities in the parks and monuments will obtain. The Regional 
Directors shall study the problems in the national park and monument areas in 
collaboration with the Superintendents and Custodians so that the policies and 
practices of the Service will be handled uniformly, and so that there will be 
continuity of policy, regardiess of individual interpretations and changes in 
personnel. 


The National Capital Parks, the Jetferson National Expansion Memorial 
Project and similar memorial projects, and the Blue Ridge and Natchez Trace 
Parkways and similar parkway projects during the planning and construction 
Stages shall be handled independently of the Service Regions, except where 
experience dictates that cooperation between the Regional Director and the 
official or officials in charge of the activities mentioned is advantageous 
to the Service. In Region Two the Rushmore Mountain National Memorial is 
handled independently of the Region. 


Special duties and responsibilities may be assigned by the Director to 
the Regional Directors tor handling outside of their regions. 


The Regional Director will personally approve plans covering projects in 
national park and monument areas in Region Two, regardless of the source of 
tunds, in accordance with instructions outlined by Washington Office Order 342, 
dated September 28, 1937. 


ASSOCIATE REGIONAL DIRECTOR 


The Associate Regional Director while concerned with all matters in the Region 
is individually responsible for heading up the administration of the State Park 
program in the Region; for tormulation of procedure aftecting planning and develop- 
ment of State and other park areas; for approval of plans covering projects in 
State Parks; collaboration with technicians and review of master plans and work 
programs on State Parks; tor cooperation and consultation between Park Service 
officials and State Planning agencies on matters pertaining to State Parks. 


In the absence of Regional Director, the Associate Regional Director is 
designated to serve as Acting Regional Director. 
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ASSISTANT REGIONAL DIRECTOR 


Operations - Conservation - 
Protection and Interpretation 


This Assistant Regional Director will have supervision over all office 
procedure, all fiscal matters and personnel; control of expenditures; deter- 
mination of accounting requirements; custody of files and records; control of 
project and job allotments, all travel itineraries and travel accounts; all 
procurement activities and cost records; supervision of accident prevention 
programs; direction of and collaboration with the Assistant Regional Director, 
in charge of ERA procurement. 


ASSISTANT REGIONAL DLRECTOR 
CERA Fiscal Operations) 


Responsible for the administration of ERA fiscal matters in Region Two. 


Administers the activities of the regional technical staff by coordination 
of routing and progress of job plans, job comments and review by technical 
branches concerned. Maintains progress charts on individual jobs throughout 
the region. 


REGLONAL FORESTER 


Coordination of administrative matters affecting field educational programs, 
geological investigations, wildlife and fish protection management, compilation 
of scientific data, planning and development of museums, exhitibs, [sic] or 
displays, interpretative and research programs pertaining to historic and ar- 
cheological sites; correlation of forest and fire protection activities; and 
general administrative coordination of activities affecting the park ranger 
programs. 


ASSISTANT REGIONAL DIRECTOR 


(Research and Long Range Planning and Development) 


Reviews and approves Project Work Outline Programs and Estimates of Costs. 
Makes recommendations as to project and job allotments. 


Reviews individual Job Applications and Plans to determine whether they can 
be entertained within existing legislation, Service and other guiding regulations, 
instructions and orders and National Park Service policy. 


To review and recommend approval or disapproval 71! plans including Master 
Plans. 


Coordinates all steps as to acquisition of tracts of land on Recreational 


Demonstration Project areas and activities in connection with acceptance, develop- 
ment and maintenance and operation of same. 
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Collaboration with the Regional Supervisor of Recreation Study on the 
broad aspects of his work and its relation to tlie general regional administration. 


REGIONAL SUPERVISOR OF RECREATIONAL STUDY 


Supervision of work of the Recreational Area Study in the Region; correlation 
of planning and technical matters in this field with state recreational author- 
ities and planning commissions; cooperation and consultation with Federal and 
State Planning agencies on matters pertaining to recreational area studies and 
programs. Supervision over Regional Recreational Planners in the Recreational 
Area Study. 


"Long Range Planning" 


Aid the Assistant Regional Directors in the coordination of activities relating 
to master plans and Recreational Study. 


CHIEF CLERK 


Under supervision of Regional Assistant Director, is responsible for otfice 
management, including personnel and records, fiscal and accounting, pay rolls, 
mail and tiles, travel vouchers, procurement, and project, and job allotments. 


INSPECTORS 


Inspectors in the various states or other outlying districts are the 
administrative representatives of the Region and will carry on the administrative 
direction and control of all matters concerned with the Region in their area, 
reporting directly to the Regional Director. All persons assigned to an Inspector's 
otfice are under his control. 


TECHNICLANS 


[he principal technical representatives in the Region, such a [sic] 
Regional Engineer, Regional Landscape Architect, Regional Architect, Regional 
Forester, Regional Historian, Regional Wildlife Technician, Regional Geologist, 
etc., Will each exercise technical direction of the subordinate employees in 
their particular branch and will direct the work of these subordinates and be 
responsible for it. They will have no other duties except representing the 
tehcnical phase of their branch unless additional duties are assigned to them 
by the Regional Director. 


The Director's instructions of August 6 place administrative control of 
technicians assigned to regions in the Regional Director. 


The relationship between the Regional Director and the regional technicians 
shall correspond to that existing in the Washington Office between the Director 
and the heads of the Washington Office Branches. 
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Travel and programs of region technicians are subject to detailed approval 
in the Regional Office. Itineraries covering proposed field trips will be sub- 
mitted in detail together with justification of the need for each item in the 
itinerary not less than forty-eight hours before the proposed beginning of the 
trip, for presentation to the Regional Director through the Assistant Regional 
Director in charge of operations. 


The Director's memorandum of August 6 is quoted as follows: 


"The Regional Director shall coordinate the travel of the Technicians in 
this Region. He shall advise the superintendent or custodian as far in advance 
as possible regarding a contempjated visit of Regional personnel to his park 
Or monument. 


"The personnel of the Regional Offices assigned to a particular national 
park or monument area shall work under the administrative direction of the 
superintendent or coordinating superintendent, if one has been designated, of 
that park or monument. This procedure shall also apply to all areas which have 
been placed under the administrative supervision of a superintendent. In all 
other areas administered by the Service assigned office personnel shall continue 
to be under the administrative direction of the Regional Director." 


The requirement of advising superintendents and custodians in advance of 
visit is to be strictly complied with, as also is the requirement that technicians 
when in a national park or monument shall work under the administrative direction 
of the person in charge of that area. 


NEW AREA INVESTIGATIONS 


The initiation of any investigation of a proposed new park or monument area 
must emanate from the Director, who will instruct either the Regional Director 
or designate some other especially qualified official to handle such investigation. 
He will advise the Regional Director of the contemplated investigation and, if 
considered advisable, will request the Regional Director, or a representative of 
his office, to accompany the investigating party. Copies of all communications 
regarding a proposed new area shall be sent to the proper Regional Director. 
in no case will persons assigned to such duties make public any opinion or recom- 
mendation, or commitment prior to approval of their report by the Director in 
Washington. 


CORRESPONDENCE PROCEDURE 


The Regional Director, the Associate Regional Director, and the Assistant 
Regional Directors are to sign all communications except those relating to routine 
matters. There are certain types of correspondence and official papers which only 
the Regional Director shall sign, and, where not specifically covered in this 
memorandum, good judgment will indicate in individual cases where his signature 
is essential. To effect an orderly and expeditious handling of such papers, and 
until further notice, these sha!l be prepared for signatures of officials of 
the office as follows: 
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REGIONAL DIRECTOR 


Communications involving Service policy, particularly where new policy 
or construction of old policies is involved. 


Communications to the Director, except as noted under "Associate Regional 
Director" and “Assistant Regional Directors." 


Communications to heads of other bureaus and of independent offices. 
Communications to Senators and Congressmen. 


Important communications regarding finances, accounts, and general determination 
of allotment of funds. 


Correspondence concernins projected or newly-authorized National Park Service 
Areas. 


Important communications relating to parkway projects. 
All correspondence with National Parks and Monuments. 


All other important correspondence on which, by the very nature of the subject 
matter, the Regional Director's signature should appear. 
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